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THE MEETING AT CHESTERFIELD HOUSE. 


HE Irish Protestants have had their great Conference 

with the Conservative Peers. The Duke of Anercorn 
jnvited an attendance of Protestants and Peers at Chesterfield 
House last Saturday, and at any rate the Protestants could not 
complain that they did not enjoy an opportunity of stating their 
case fully and fairly. Every topic on which timid or indig- 
nant Orangemen can wish to dilate was handled with un- 
quenched fervour and at most exuberant length. The speakers 
all spoke in the same key. The Bill was wicked, was mis- 
chievous, was in the last degree treacherous. Ireland would 
be ruined by it, the British Empire would be ruined by it, all 
Protestantism in all countries would be ruined by it. In 
Yankee language, they piled up the horrors smart, and 
hoped that the breath would leave the quivering bodies 
of the terror-stricken peers. But they could not get the 
peers present to commit themselves. ‘Those whom they ad- 
dressed had, they were informed, been most deeply interested 
by all they had heard, and would think what was best to 
be done. This did not look much like fighting the Battle of 
the Boyne over again. The peers evidently had not made up 
their minds to imperil the interests of their order under the 
excitement of listening to the effusions of wild Orangemen. 
But, however disappointed they may have been, they were 
perhaps prepared for the disappointment. There was an 
ominous absence in the group of listening peers. Lord Cairns 
was not there, and they knew perfectly well what was implied 
by his not thinking it prudent to attend. They were asking 
the Lords to do what would involve the sacrifice of interests 
even far greater than any connected with the Irish Church. It 
is said that Lord Cairns when in Ireland had already told 
them this, and that his absence from the Chesterfield House 
meeting struck them with dismay, because it showed he 
really meant what he said. However that may be, they 
could guess what is likely to be the final decision, not only of 
the leader of the Conservative party in the Lords, but 
of all his foremost associates. It has indeed been since re- 
ported that the Conservative peers have made up their minds 
to reject the second reading. But this is incredible; and 
however much some of them may threaten, or whatever show 
of desperate courage they may like it to be thought that 
they are going to make, it is impossible to believe that 
they will run the enormous danger which such a course 
would involve. It is far more probable that they will throw 
all their strength into carrying amendments favourable to the 
Church. The general scheme for disestablishing and dis- 
endowing the Irish Church, they may say, must be taken as 
imposed on the Lords by the voice of the people; but the 
peopiec had none of the details of the present measure sub- 
mitted to them at the hustings; and the Lords are entitled to 
assume that, if the Bill can be made more just and fair to the 
Church, the people would recognise in any well-grounded 
modifications the expression of their true wishes. It will be 
time enough to discuss the amendments proposed by the Lords 
when we see what they are. They ought to be canvassed 
on their merits, and without prejudice. If a case can be 
made out for them by solid argument, and by appeal 
to unquestionable policy, they ought not to be set aside 
in order to gratify the Ministry and the majority in the 
Commons. All that can be said is, that amendments of 
this sort are as yet in total obscurity. No organ of the 
Conservatives, or of the friends of the Irish Church, has, so 
far as we know, been able to propose any material amend- 
ment which will bear discussion. The only amendments re- 
duced into a tangible shape, and accredited by the position of 
their proposer, are the amendments of Mr. Disrak.t, and his 
amendments were wholly inadmissible. They were, as Mr. 
GLapstone happily remarked, like the blessings which ended 
the trials of the Patriarch Jos. His possessions were taken 
away from him, but then, by the happy amendments in- 


troduced into his fortunes, all, and much more than all, taken 
away was restored to him, and his last state was very much 
better than his first. 

The Irish Protestants at Chesterfield House were v 
furious, and those whom they represented have lately been 
still more furious. They have held many meetings lately, 
and their talk is of nothing but treason and civil war. They 
thirst for blood like giants in a pantomime. They roam about. 
shouting Fee Fo Fum and scenting the blood of Mr. GLapsTone.. 
We cannot help liking the Rev. Joun Fianacan, in his way, 
who has delivered his soul at Ballibay, county Monaghan- 
He is such a typical Orange gladiator. He does not mince 
matters in the least. Not only does he inform the Queen that 
she will commit perjury if she assents to the Irish Church 
Bill, but he tells her that she may expect to meet the fate of” 
James II., and drop her crown in the Boyne. He smells the 
battle from afar. He counts up his hosts, and he is quite pre- 
pared to face the British Empire. He has got an army of 
two hundred thousand men in Ireland, and of no less than a 
million and a-half, if he is allowed to include the remote 
dependencies of England. Possibly the odds may never- 
theless be on the side of the British Government, but he trusts 
fervently in that Providence which he believes will, for once: 
in a way, not declare itself on the side of the stronger batta- 
lions. Here is the real original rampant Orangeman seen at 
his best, or worst. 'The Church Militant never exceeded this. 
outburst of ardour. Bunkum never took a higher or a nobler 
flight. And now what is the answer which he gets, and 
which he ought to get, from England? It is very simple.. 
We are not going to ask him to reckon up his strength 
against ours, and to invite him to retire, like a candidate 
for a University constituency, if he finds the probable 
balance against him. We do not credit him with the amount. 
of sense and good feeling which prompts University can- 
didates to retire from a struggle likely to do more harnr 
than good. We merely invite him, and those who admire 
him, and those who put his sentiments in a somewhat milder 
form, when they get over the Channel, to observe that such 
language is the very best justification for passing the Irish 
Church Bill that could possibly be given. It is precisely 
because Protestant ascendency has instilled such sentiments. 
into the minds of men otherwise just and honourable, that 
we wish it to come to an end. This abuse of political power 
in the name of religion is the very worst consequence of the 
system embodied in the Irish Church. It has corrupted the 
minds of men. ‘To defend the Irish Church in the spirit and 
with the language of Orangemen seems to taint even the 
minds of good and equitable men. We wish the Irish 
Church, as at present constituted, to come to an end, pre- 
cisely because its unhappy comp: fills the minds of men 
with bad thoughts, and provokes them into intemperate lan- 
guage. Within the last year we have seen an English 
Archbishop actually praising the Irish Church because it is 
an embodiment of religious hatred. We have seen an. 
Irish Archbishop, previously known as a man quiet, moderate,, 
and gentlemanly, speaking of a Cabinet supported by the 
gieat majority of the English people as a set of garotters.. 
We have seen an Irish Bishop striving to win a moment's. 
applause by scurrilous jokes on the Premier. The supporters: 
of the Irish Church come forward as the true friends of such 
men. They want to cure the Archbishop of York of sentiments. 
alien to a mind not generally illiberal; they want to save the 
Archbishop of Dustin and the Bishop of Cork from using lan- 
guage disgraceful to their order. They want to make the Rev. 
JoHN FLANAGAN as complete an anachronism as a big fossil 
lizard. This is what they want, and this is what, if the Lords 
have listened to reason, they have every prospect of doing 
before the year is out. By next Christmas they may fairly 
hope this clerical firebrand will be as much out of date as if 
he were down several yards deep in an Oolite formation. 


All these fierce Irishmen at Chesterfield House and elsewhere 
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keep asserting and howling over the inevitable ruin of Pro- 
“testantism in Ireland. They take it as indisputable that their 
religion must die out unless it is provided by the State with 
an enormous amount of money. They speak of themselves as 
if they were converted Jews at Jerusalem, and could only be 
kept converted if they got their piastres regularly. What an 
uncommonly poor religion Irish Protestantism must be if they 
are right! Here is a religion which has had all the advantages 
of State support for three centuries, which is professed by 
persons holding nine-tenths of the Irish soil, and which, as its 
friends allege, is secured by the impassioned support of all the 
most intelligent, thriving, and prosperous part of the Irish 
population, and yet it is going to die out like the wick of a 
burnt-up candle if it is now placed on an equality with 
other religions. Supposing the Irish Protestants really 
believed in Irish Protestantism, would they dishonour 
their religion by the most distant approach to stating 
anything of the sort? They profess, further, to be- 
lieve that, besides these great external and mundane advan- 
tages, they have got the overwhelming spiritual advantage 
of being in exclusive possession of the truth. The 
Gospel in its purity is committed to their sole charge, and 
yet this embodiment of truth, this genuine unadulterated 
Gospel, backed up by almost all the landed wealth of the 
country, by the inherited traditions of centuries, and by 
the vast preponderance of Irish education and Irish industrial 
energy, is to melt away like dew before the sun, unless the 
secular arm of the State will throw down all its adversaries be- 
fore it. No body of sincere and moderately intelligent Protes- 
tants ever before spoke with such outrageous contempt of 
Protestantism. If they are right, they have got hold of the 
most puny, rickety abortion of a religion that ever offered 
itself as the child of the spiritual longings of civilized 
man. Is it true, then, that they are not sincere Protes- 
tants, or that Protestantism is the sickly ward of the State 
they represent it to be? There is no reason for believing 
either proposition, They are, doubtless, honest Protestants, 
and Protestantism is, we may trust, built on a solid 
rock. But the fact is that the peculiar history of their Church 
has nursed them from their cradle into a habit of regarding 
Protestantism, not as an expression of spiritual and intellectual 
truth, but as an embodiment of political supremacy. They 
hold it as the Normans held the fiefs, and manors, and 
honours of conquered England. To be a Protestant in 
Treland is not to entertain certain views as to the destiny or 
duties of man, but to enjoy a kind of patent of nobility. Let 
us hope these Irish Protestants may themselves some day come 
to bless the misunderstood and unappreciated friends who, 
against their will, will have taught them to begin to look on 
Protestantism as a religion. We have not, we own, much 
hope of the Rev. Joun Fuanacan. He will, we fear, go down 
to his Oolite grave cursing Mr. GLapstonE and the House of 
Commons, and possibly the House of Lords too, and the whole 
nature of things in the British Empire, because his enemies 
have tried to free him from the illusion that in this world and 
the next he must necessarily be justified because he has the 
Battle of the Boyne to his credit. But milder men and a 
younger generation may show themselves more accessible to 
the whisperings of reason, and may see and rejoice in the 
splendid opportunity they have given them of pushing forward 
Protestantism on its own intrinsic merits. é 


MR. MOTLEY. 


it it is true that the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
and the Liverpool American Chamber of Commerce 
complied with established usage in presenting addresses to 
the American Minister, neither body can be severely blamed 
for continuing a courteous and harmless custom. Both the 
addresses were conventional, and therefore unobjectionable, 
in their language, with the exception of a reference to com- 
mercial policy which was perhaps indiscreet, and certainly un- 
suited to the occasion. It is not the business of an Envoy 
to criticize or approve, in his intercourse with foreigners, 
the domestic legislation of his own country; and it would 
have been well not to afford Mr. Motiey an opportunity for 
rebuking an intrusive suggestion. The Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce ought to have known that the dominant 
Protectionists of America derive their most popular argu- 
ment from the fact that Free-trade would incidentally benefit 
England. The warmest advocates of the present tariff, re- 
presented by Mr. Greetey, have for an entire generation 
been the bitterest enemies of England. The amiable writers 
in the Tribune constantly assert that the Free-Trade League is 
subsidized with that English gold which has, since the days of 


been so profusely created by Jacobinical 
The language used in the Liverpool address will be eagerly 
quoted as an admission that political economy is exclusively 
advantageous to England. Mr. Mortey, on a previous da 
was unable to accept a seat in the carriage of the Mayor 
Liverroot on the singular ground that he had not yet pre- 
sented his credentials to the QUEEN; or, according to another 
version, because he was unwilling to compromise himself by 
accepting municipal favours. It is fortunate that the same 
scruple did not restrain him from answering the Chamber 
of Commerce in terms of the strictest diplomatic propriety, 
It may be hoped that the ceremony, which perhaps could 
not without slight have been omitted at Liverpool, will not be 
unnecessarily repeated in other towns which Mr. Motiey may 
have occasion to visit. Experience has shown that the expres- 
sion of anxiety for the equitable adjustment of disputes has 
been systematically misinterpreted in the United States. The 
otherwise unaccountable violence which culminated in Mr, 
Sumner’s disgraceful speech was the immediate consequence 
of the speeches and addresses made in honour of Mr, Reverpy 
Jounson. English feelings of good will, however sincere, 
were in America unanimously attributed to cowardice; and 
consequently not a dissentient voice was raised when Mr, 
Sumner demanded an act of national humiliation, together 
with the payment of a tribute of incredible amount. Mr, 
Morey is not likely to imitate the error of Mr. Reverpy 
JOHNSON in encouraging a degrading and dangerous mistake; 
and even if he were disposed to be as effusive as his pre- 
decessor, the Senate has taken care to show how far an 
American Minister may be from representing his Government, 
On more than one occasion during the singular negotiation re- 
corded in the published Correspondence, Mr. Jounson assured 
Lord Srantey or Lord CLarenpon that one more concession 
would ensure the approval of the Senate. If at any time it 
seems expedient to pay Mr. Morey any public civilities, his 
literary reputation provides a suitable topic for complimentary 
phrases; and the Liverpool Chambers showed sound judgment 
in devoting a part of their addresses to a subject.in which the 
utmost ingenuity could not discover a pretext for resentment. 
If the Senate had not rendered the whole negotiation 
abortive, it would be difficult to read the diplomatic Cor- 
respondence with patience. From first to last Mr. Sewarp 
dictated the course of proceeding, while the English Mini- 
sters invariably complied with his successive and increas- 
ing demands. The arguments on either side are not con- 
tained in the despatches; and perhaps it may have been 
thought that, in the prospect of a reference to arbitra- 
tion, it was useless to prosecute the controversy. The 
merits of the question will be publicly discussed, almost for 
the first time, in the debate which is impending in the House 
of Commons; and probably attention will be called to the 
inconsistency of the American Government in its respective 
dealings with France and with England. In November, 1862, 
the Emperor of the Frencu, in a formal communication to the 
English Government, proposed that the Maritime Powers, 
which, as he truly said, had maintained the strictest neutrality, 
should, by the tender of their good offices, “assist the two 
“ belligerent parties in an endeavour to escape from a position 
“which has no issue.” Lord Russett, in the name of the 
English Government, declined the proposal, on the ground that 
the offer would probably be rejected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Although suggestions which would have been still more 
obnoxious to the North were only preferred in conversation, it 
must have been well known to Mr. Sewarp, and to Mr. Sumner 
as Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations, that 
France would at any moment have gladly recognised the inde- 
pendence of the Confederacy but for the steady resistance of 
England. Yet the American Government has never varied its 
expressions of friendship to France, or the exacting tone of its 
negotiations with England. The text of Mr. Reverpy Jouy- 
son’s Convention was published, in defiance of American usage, 
even before it was submitted to the Senate; and consequently 
the Massachusetts Assembly had an opportunity of passing an 
inflammatory Resolution against the conclusion of a Treaty. 
The new Minister will apparently enjoy ample leisure, as it 
is understood that he is not instructed to resume negotiation. 
The English Government is fortunately relieved, by the contu- 
melious rejection of Mr. Sewarp’s Treaty, from the obligation 
of proposing any alternative settlement. The Naturalization 
Treaty, containing the large concessions which had been not 
unreasonably desired by the American Government, has been 
approved by the Senate; but the San Juan Treaty has not 
been taken into consideration. As all disputed questions were 
arranged by Lord Srantey or by Lord Ciarenpon with the 
Minister for the time being, there is nothing for Mr. MoTLey 
to discuss. Even at Washington no progress can be made 
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jn the San Juan Treaty during the recess; and although 
the continuance of the provisional joint occupation of the 
disputed territory is inconvenient, there is little reason, 
while the Senate is in its present temper, to regret a fur- 
ther adjournment. Diplomatic communications are highly 
useful in removing accidental causes of difference be- 
tween two communities which desire to maintain amicable 
relations. When one or both of the principals prefer a 
grievance to satisfaction or compromise, discussion only tends to 
create and prolong irritation. It is proper that an English 
Minister should reside at Washington, and an American 
Minister in London, because a suspension of official inter- 
course would be unusual, and probably significant of hostility ; 
but the use of either Legation is principally negative. The 
unbounded publicity which prevails in both countries leaves 
an Ambassador nothing to discover for the information of his 
Government which may not be found in the newspapers. Mr. 
Mortey will hardly trouble himself or the Secretary of State 
by writing despatches to announce the friendly feelings of Mr. 
GrapsTonE, Lord CLarENDoN, and the country at large to the 

ople and Government of the United States; nor will a sen- 
sible and well-bred diplomatist annoy the Foreign Secretary 
with superfluous proofs that Mr. Reverpy Jounson wholly 
misrepresented the sentiments of his countrymen. Immediately 
after the rejection of the Treaty it seemed probable that, in 
accordance with the suggestions of several American journals, 
some offensive proposal might be made for the surrender of 
English territory, especially as Lord Srantey had expressed 
no indignation at a suggestion of the kind offered by Mr. 
Rrverpy Jouxson ; but it almost seems as if an impossible 
demand had been preferred only for the purpose of expressing 
general ill-will, without any more practical object. The 
Washington Correspondent of a New York paper, with dra- 
matic fitness, if not with historical accuracy, states that Mr. 
Sumner is greatly amused with the indignation which he has 
provoked in England. In Europe, State papers and official 
speeches on international questions are not habitually com- 
posed in joke. It is a strange excuse for a declaration all 
but unanimously adopted by the Senate, that the Chairman of 
the Committee of Foreign Relations is well known to be a 
mere rhetorician. If peace is ultimately maintained, there will 
be no advantage in discussing the method by which it has 
been secured ; Lut there is always a danger that some unfore- 
secn incident may lead to a rupture. If such a risk should 
practically occur, Mr. Mortey will have an opportunity of 
displaying the judgment and ability which he may fairly be 
supposed to possess. During his mission to Vienna, although 
he can have had no serious business to transact, he had the 
opportunity of becoming practically acquainted with the forms 
and traditions of diplomacy. As the Americans have never 
allowed their representatives in foreign countries to form a 
distinct profession, Ministers who happen to have acquired 
diplomatic experience possess a great advantage over mere 
politicians. lis long and familiar acquaintance with English 
society ought to provide him with additional facilities for the 
effective discharge of his functions. 


An American Minister may at the present moment devote 
himself to the discharge of his special duties with the com- 
placent feeling that he represents as an ornamental Envoy, 
if not as a real Plenipotentiary, the most prosperous of 
communities. The internal animosities which survived the 
war have actually or apparently subsided since Congress be- 
came tired of the process of reconstruction. There is much 
probability that the formal restoration of Virginia to the 
Union will be completed, in consequence of the judicious 
policy adopted by the Presrpent. In conformity, as it is sup- 
posed, with the advice of General Ler, General Grant has 
provisionally authorized a separate vote on two obnoxious 
articles inserted in the proposed Constitution for the avowed 
purpose of disfranchising the best citizens of the State. 
Notwithstanding the exertions of Radical agitators, it 
is believed that the disfranchising clauses will be rejected, 
at the same time that the Constitution is adopted by the 
necessary majority. Although the ultimate decision rests 
with Congress, it is probable that, if General Grant's 
suggestion is adopted by the Conservative party in Vir- 
ginia, public opinion will require the admission of the 
State to the full exercise of its federal rights. Since the death 
of Mr. Tuappeus Stevens, and the disappearance of Mr. 
Jouxson from political life, the angry passions which in- 
fluenced the conduct of the Republican party have in great 
measure been forgotten. For the present the Southern Senators 
and Representatives will justify the expectations of the 
authors of negro suffrage by supporting the policy of their 
patrons. There can be little doubt that, sooner or later, 


the white population will recover their natural supremacy ; 
but parties will in the meantime arrange themselves with 
reference to new issues, and the census of next year will 
readjust the balance of representation by adding enormously 
to the power of the Western States. If the Free-trade con- 
troversy acquires the importance which the subject deserves, 
the South and the West will find it their interest to combine 
against the selfish legislation of the manufacturing States. It 
is only because the vast territory of the United States forms 
a little world in itself that the anomalous taxes imposed on 
the masses of consumers by petty combinations of pro- 
ducers have been patiently endured. No perversity can seri- 
ously check the material progress which almost exceeds 
the boasts of grandiloquent patriots. In ten years the 
debt or its residue, if it is not swelled by the demands 
of some unnecessary war, will have become a compara- 
tively insignificant burden, by the distribution of the charge 
over a larger and wealthier body of debtors. Within 
the same time it is not impossible that San Francisco may 
rival New York in trade and prosperity, while New Orleans 
will grow in proportion to the population of the great basin of 
the Mississippi. The touchy and exacting diplomacy which 
has so often threatened the maintenance of peace seems un- 
worthy of a Republic which will in a few years be the most 
powerful nation in the world. The risk of disruption which 
might otherwise have been imminent has been indefinitely 
postponed by the injudicious and premature attempt of the 
Southern States to secede. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER AND 
THE BANK. 

te is strange that a Chancellor of the Exchequer who is a 

master of lucid speech should be driven to explain in 
the Times the meaning of his Parliamentary language; but 
the oddity is accounted for by Mr. Lowe’s taste for the form 
of epigrammatic expression which is popularly known as a 
snub. With the impatience of a rapid intellect, he resents 
the dulness of his hearers in not understanding some novel 
statement, by repeating the same proposition in a more 
condensed and difficult shape. To the complaint that five 
quarters of Income-tax will have been paid in the current 
year he lately answered, with a complacency which repre- 
sented the combination of a fiscal infliction with a verbal 
paradox, that on the same assumption there were always five 
quarters due inthe year. Turnpike-keepers, according to a philo- 
sophie theory recorded by Mr. Dickens, are misanthropes who 
have adopted the profession partly for solitude, and partly to 
avenge themselves on mankind by taking the tolls. There is a 
trace of the same kind of cynicism in Mr. Lowe’s desire to be- 
wilder the taxpayer's intellect, as well as to demand his money 
at the most inconvenient season. In his letter to the Times he . 
is content with the sound argument that the last April payment, 
being in no way connected with the present Budget, ought to 
be left out of the calculation. The same amount would have 
been paid if the Income-tax had been either doubled or 
abolished, or if it had been determined to levy five years’ 
taxes in a single sum. The true comparison is between pay- 
ment in three or four instalments and a single collection in 
January; and Mr. Lowe shows that one half of the tax 
will be postponed, while only one quarter will be paid in 
advance of the period ies | adopted. The objection re- 
mains that a large demand will be made at oue time, and that 
it will immediately follow the drain on private resources 
which is caused by Christmas bills. The advantage of re- 
ceiving a quarter’s interest on the instalment which would 
have been payable in October is purely imaginary, except in 
the rare cases in which provident taxpayers keep their money 
ready for the collector on a deposit account. In defending 
another provision of his Budget, the Cuancettor of the 
EXCHEQUER professed a well-founded faith in the soundness of 
general principles even where it was difficult to verify the de- 
tailed results; but political economy, like law, disregards trifles; 
or, rather, it would proceed on a false assumption if it cal- 
culated interest on every petty sum which a man may keep in 
his desk, or add to his balance at his banker's. It is nearly 
certain that Mr, Lowe or his successor will be compelled, by 
the experience of a single year, to modify the arrangement by 
which all direct taxes are made receivable at the same 
time. It would be well worth while to incur some addi- 
tional expense of collection for the purpose of gratin | 
the term at which the assessed-tax licences are to be issu 
from the period of collecting the Income-tax. The best excuse 
for the new arrangement is that it provides the means v, 
reducing the nominal percentage of the Income-tax before the 
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agitation against indirect taxes has seriously commenced. The 
repeal of the duties on Fire-insurance and on different modes 
of locomotion will be highly beneficial, and perhaps Mr. 
Lowe’s faith in the expediency of abolishing the Corn-duty 
may be justified by an ultimate reduction of price. It was 
on various grounds desirable to remove the last protective tax 
from the English tariff; but perhaps it would have been 
better to postpone the reform for twelve months than to add 
half a year’s charge to the assessed taxes, and a quarter of a 

ear’s charge to the Income-tax. On the other hand, it may 

e suggested that it is prudent to conciliate general support to 
a fiscal project by distributing relief among as many classes 
as possible of the community. Corn-merchants, shipowners, 
and eventually consumers, will share the benefits which are 
bestowed on insurers, on cab-owners, and on travellers, and 
which are extended, in consideration of a payment in gross, to 
possessors of incomes and payers of assessed taxes. 


In the course of the late discussion Mr. Lowe more than 
once exhibited a disregard of the arts of popularity which is 
more characteristic than laudable. If it was indiscreet to 
perplex the House with phrases which seemed to include 
five quarters in the year, the repeated expression of dis- 
regard to the interests of the money-market was equally 
useless and more impolitic. Truth is often sufficiently dis- 
agreeable in appearance without the addition of a repulsive 
costume. A Chancellor of the Exchequer is fully justified in 
confining his attention to the interests of the Treasury ; but 
there is no need to affront capitalists and money-dealers who 
may be affected by his fiscal operations. Mr. Lowe’s extenu- 
ation of the alleged inconvenience which is supposed to be a 
probable consequence of his proposed arrangements amounts 
to an admission that he committed a mistake in telling the 
money-market to take care of itself. It is to a certain extent 
true that the private deposits will be increased in amount at 
the time when the balances in the Exchequer are lowest, but 
practical authorities hold that the compensation will be in- 
sufficient; and if no harm was to be done, it was unnecessary 
to disclaim responsibility for an imaginary mischief. The 
contrivances by which the Savings’ Banks are to be made 
applicable to meet the temporary wants of the Government 
would have been explained when the Budget was introduced, if 
they had not been a mere afterthought. It may be conjectured 
that the Cancettor of the Excurequer had overlooked some of 
the practical effects of his plan until it was criticized by the 
representatives of City interests. It may perhaps be practi- 
cable for the Government to act in some respects as its own 
banker, instead of relying for accommodation on the Bank of 
England; but when Mr. Lowe discovered that he was, in 
his official character, a great capitalist, he might advan- 
tageously have inferred that he could not safely regard with 
indifference the fluctuations of the money-market. As a 
banker, a Chancellor of the Exchequer is subjected to the 


- serious disability of not being a lender as well as a borrower 


or holder of deposits. Much technical ingenuity will be 
Tequired in avoiding the risk of loss from the alternate in- 
flation and depletion of the balances; and the most skilful 
advisers and auxiliaries of the Government would be found 
among the bankers and dealers who are alarmed by Mr. 
Lowe’s uncompromising language. It is his pleasure to de- 
clare that the Bank of England is a private institution, in the 
same spirit in which he formerly denounced school-inspectors 
as pedants, and school-managers as greedy claimants on the 
public purse. Ina certain sense, it is of course notorious that 
the Bank is a joint-stock association, conducted for the benefit of 
its shareholders; but it is not less true that it is at the same 
time almost a department of the Government, providing a singu- 
larly effective and economical agency for receipt and distribution. 
All wise men consutt as far as possible the convenience of those 
with whom they have relations of business, on the general as- 
sumption that they will have to pay in some form for any avoid- 
able trouble or annoyance which they may cause. The Bank of 
England will endeavour to recoup itself at the expense of the 
Government for any loss which it may sustain through a 
change in the conduct of fiscal transactions. The Directors will 
probably not be influenced by merely verbal taunts; but 
Ministers, as well as private persons, ought to remember that 
civility costs nothing. In provoking adverse criticism from a 
Governor of the Bank who happens to be a warm supporter 
of the Government, a Chancellor of the Exchequer, new to his 
office, is almost certain to have committed a blunder. 


During the interval which has elapsed since the introduc- 
tion of the Budget, there has been time to ascertain the opinion 
which is formed of its merits; and, although the collection of 
°"' the direct taxes at the same time is generally condemned, 
the selection of taxes for reduction or abolition has received 


and merited approval. The benevolence or forced loan of 
next January may perhaps not be too high a price to 
pay for a saving of half the total cost of fire insurance, and 
for a supply of vehicles for hire in villages and at railway 
stations; and though the Income-tax for the year is really 
increased, an ostensible diminution is valuable as a recog- 
nition of a sound principle. It is provoking to reflect that, 
even in the absence of new provisions, there would have been 
a small surplus if Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Disrae had not 
been bent on the pedantic crotchet of converting Consols into 
terminable annuities. The money would have been more ad- 
vantageously spent as a contribution to the cost of the Abyssi- 
nian war; or, if it had been applied to the removal of the 
exceptional duty on hackney carriages, that portion of the 
deficiency would not have required to be met in the present 
year. If Mr. Lowe has the fortune of producing a second 
Budget, he will probably be able to substitute a still more 
cheerful statement for the agreeable surprise which he lately 
offered to the House of Commons. The further reductions of 
the Army and Navy Estimates will be not inconsiderable ; and 
as three full years have elapsed since the great panic, it may 
be fairly hoped that the increased returns of exports indicate 
some revival of trade. The financial condition of the country, 
as distinguished from commercial prosperity, is essentially 
sound. Although the reduction of the debt has been recently 
suspended, a sum of ten millions, which in any other Euro- 
pean country would have been charged to capital, has been 
applied from revenue to the exorbitant demands of the short 
Abyssinian campaign. If peace continues, the agreeable task 
of reducing the public burdens may be resumed at the point 
where Mr. Gapstone left it on his last retirement from office, 
The first duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1870 
will be to repeal the remaining Abyssinian penny of the 
Income-tax ; and perhaps the sugar duties may come next in 
order. It is fortunate that the conduct of the finances will 
probably be entrusted for a few years to statesmen who were 
trained during the period in which political economy was a 
national creed. While democratic communities in all parts of 
the world incline more and more to protective systems, not a 
single tax now remains in the English tariff which confers an 
undue collateral advantage on any class of producers. It is 
not impossible that sound traditions may survive the practical 
supremacy which still remains by sufferance to the wealthier 
section of society ; and the risk of pernicious fiscal experi- 
ments will be still further reduced, if the House of Commons 
is careful to reduce, as far as possible, the burdens which press 
most heavily on the bulk of the population. The probable 
rise in the cost of sugar in Cuba, through the approaching 
emancipation of the slaves, furnishes an additional reason for 
dealing with the tax. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS AND THE EMPEROR. 


: oe Imperial Government has gained one advantage from 
the elections. The triumph of the Radical candidates in 
the great towns has proved that the alarm of the authorities 
at the Baupix demonstrations last winter had more to justify 
it than was generally thought at the time. The Minister of 
the Interior had so often flaunted the possible resurrection of 
Socialism before the eyes of the middle-classes that the warn- 
ing had almost become a joke. Well-to-do citizens have large 
capacities for being frightened when the danger is not too 
impalpable, but they are hardly imaginative enough to con- 
ceive that a system which they find so comfortable may 
have revolutionary forces working at its base, and threatening 
to bring it down about their ears. The elections in Paris 
and Lyons may bring conviction to sceptics of this class. 
The subversive passions about which the Emperor has talked 
so often that his hearers began to doubt their existence 
have suddenly started up in full force. Universal suffrage 
has been appealed to, and, as regards Paris, its answer is 
unmistakeable. The official candidates have been rejected 
by an immense majority of those who voted, and by 4 
decided majority even of the registered electors, while of 
this majority something like half is exactly of that type the 
dread of which has for seventeen years been the best card in 
the Errror’s hand. The spectre about which so much has 
been said turns out to be made of veritable flesh and blood. 
The Democratic and Socialist Republic is no longer the dream 
of a few enthusiasts ; it is the creed of thousands of Frenchmen, 
who ask for nothing better than an opportunity of proving 
their faith by their works. Who can now blame M. PinarD 
for turning Paris into a besieged city on the 3rd of December? 
who can wonder that the police lost their heads when the 
“ Marscillaise” was sung in the streets a week or two back? 
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Whether the authorities knew the full truth or not, the 
elections have justified their precautions. That cut of more 
than 400,000 registered electors, only some 86,000 should 
care enough for the powers that be to take the trouble of 
voting for their nominees; that more than this number are 
irreconcilably hostile to the Empire; that of those who are 
not so, the best that can be said is that they are admirers of 
M. Tuters or M. Jutes Favre—are facts which the Govern- 
ment may fairly plead in its defence when it is accused of 
having too keen a scent for coming danger. 


It remains to be seen, however, whether, in assuming these 
lifelike proportions, the ghost has not lost those mysterious 
horrors with which the thought of it was formerly surrounded. 
The elections of Sunday week showed that Socialism is again 
a reality ; the elections of to-morrow will help us to ascertain 
whether it still excites the same blind and unreasoning con- 
sternation that it excited in 1851. In many of the fifty-nine 
constituencies where there has to be a second ballot the 
moderate Opposition, though it cannot return its own candi- 
date, has it in its power to determine whether the victory 
shall lie with the Government or the Radical Opposition. 
The Liberal leaders have shown no hesitation as to the 
line to be followed in this position of affairs. They have 
made up their minds that, where the remedy is Per- 
sonal Government, the disease itself must be encountered 
as the preferable alternative. M. Tuters in particular has 
been true to the programme of the Liberal Union, and 
has recommended his supporters at Marseilles to transfer 
their votes to M. Gamperra. But, after the unmistake- 
able evidence which the elections have afforded of the 
strength of the Republican party, will even M. Tuers’s in- 
fluence avail to secure for M. Gamperra the votes of the 
middle-class electors? This is, in effect, the question which 
will be answered to-morrow in other constituencies beside 
Marseilles. If, as seems likely, the Liberal Opposition stands 
by its leaders and its professions, and votes for a Socialist 
rather than for an Imperialist, the obvious inference will be 
that the Conservative reaction which ensured the success of 
the Empire has spent much of its force, in which case the one 
consolation the Government can find in the elections will be 
deprived of all its value. If, on the contrary, an official can- 
didate steps in here and there because the middle-class Liberals 
are more anxious to ensure order than to regain liberty, the 
authorities will argue, with some show of probability, that if 
the elections were to be held over again, some of the consti- 
tuencies which have shown a majority for the Opposition 
would now see cause to reverse their judgment, and to rally 
once more round the protector whom they have only deserted 
because they wrongly thought they could do so without 
danger. 


If we assume that the more probable of these results will be 
the one actually shown by to-morrow’s ballot, the next ques- 
tion that presents itself is the influence which the completed 
elections will exert on the policy of the Government. It seems 
hardly possible that the Emperorshould continue to act as though 
nothing had happened. No doubt, like other autocrats, he has 
those around him who will be ready to prophesy smooth 
things. But though Naporeon III. has of late surrendered 


himself more and more to the guidance of his Ministers, 


he is very greatly their superior alike in keenness of vision 
and in breadth of conception. He is not the man to over- 
look the significance of the verdict which France has just 
given, or to rest satisfied without some new effort to meet 
the new demands which the situation makes on him. In 
1863 the Imperial vote stood to the Opposition vote in the 
proportion of three to one; in 1869 it stands to it in the 
proportion of five to four. It is true that, as a matter of 
area, France is still Imperialist. The 4,000,000 voters 
upon whom the Government can count are distributed over 
the whole country; the 3,200,000 voters who have thrown 
in their lot with the Opposition are mostly collected in the 
larger towns. But it is a hazardous business to rule any 
people in the teeth of its most intelligent and best-organized 
classes, and that, too, just when it has been shown that they are 
gaining fresh strength every year. Yet this is what the 
Eyreror must attempt, if he is to govern from 1869 to 1875 
ashe has governed from 1863 to 1869. Supposing him to 
shrink from such an experiment as this, he has, like an 
English Prime Minister, three courses open to him. He 
may conciliate the Liberals, properly so called, by the grant of 
“necessary liberties.” Unfortunately, as we pointed out last 
week, the time for doing this to any purpose seems to 
have passed, and even if M. Prévost-Parapot is right, and 
the vote of Paris indicates impatience only, not Socialism, it 
must be remembered that the Emreror has as genuine a 


distaste for Parliamentary government as Professor BrEsLy 
or Mr. Freperic Harrison. Englishmen often speak as 
though it were wonderful why Naporron III. should take 
so much trouble to be an Emperor when he might easily be 
a constitutional King. The simple explanation is that the 
position they marvel at his rejecting is in his eyes too 
contemptible to be worth taking. A second alternative is to 
conciliate the Socialist democracy. That he has for some 
time cherished some scheme of this sort is evident by his rela- 
tions with the Peuple, and the bitter hostility of the Radical 
Opposition to the Parliamentary Liberals which is indicated 
by M. D’Atron-Suex’s determination, in the teeth of his 
own professions, to oppose M. Tuters at the second ballot, 
certainly suggests a reconciliation between it and the 
Emperor on the basis of a common enmity. But the 
dangers of such an attempt are great and obvious. The fana- 
tical hatred which the Radical Opposition bears towards 
Napoeon III. could only be changed into friendship, or even 
softened into indifference, by the adoption of an actively 
Socialist policy at home, which would alienate the whole pro- 
perty-holding class, and an actively anti-Papal policy in Italy, 
which would excite the implacable wrath of the clergy. Is 
it worth while to make two certain and powerful enemies for 
the sake of the chance, doubtful as it must be at best, 
of winning to his side the democrats of Paris and Lyons? 
If he rejects both these expedients, he may revert to 
the policy of the earlier years of his reign, and try to 
weaken the strength of the Opposition by giving the nation 
something else to think of. Much of the dissatisfaction mani- 
fested by the elections is probably attributable to the ill- 
success which has of late attended all the foreign enterprises 
of the Empire. A large number of Frenchmen consented not 
to be free at home, on the understanding that they were 
to be great abroad; and now they complain, not unjustly, 
that the Emperor has not kept to his bargain. It is likely 
enough that, if he were now to do his part handsomely, 
they would condone his past negligence, and allow politics 
as well as laws to be silenced by the clash of bayonets. 
Besides the loss of strength to the Opposition which would 
ensue from such a diversion as this, a war would have the 
further effect of making the Emperor additionally popular 
with his troops. If a great army is to be kept in good humour, 
it must from time to time have fame and promotion found 
for it; and when every other class seems falling from him, 
Napoteon III. has more cause than ever to keep this fact in 
mind. Where the risks on all sides are so many, an irresolute 
mind will usually either rémain immovably balanced between 
them, or will make its ultimate selection almost at random. 
We do not think the Emperor will do the first; we are by 
no means sure that he will not do the last. 


THE DEBATE ON THE THIRD READING. 


R. DISRAELI enlivened, or at least marked, the debate 

of last Monday by finding something new to say on the 

Irish Church. He must be tired, and he may well be disgusted, 
with a discussion in which he knows he can win no credit, 
and in which he must feel he is taking the wrong side. He 
sought, therefore, to escape from the twinges of his own intel- 
lectual judgment or conscience, and from the fanaticism and 
platitudes of his supporters, by taking refuge in a new set of 
parodoxes on Irish history. His last theory is that the Irish 
Church has been wantonly sacrificed to the ignorance of « 
Ministry who did not understand the true character of the 
Fenian rebellion. The rebellion, he thinks, was of purely 
American origin, and failed because no Irishman would have 
anything to do with it. Unfortunately, the Ministry, in their 
blindness, chose to treat it as a symptom of real Irish discontent, 
and, not knowing what other bone to throw to the dog, flung the 
persecuted Irish Church in its way. The dog will of course 
eat its bone, and the Irish Catholics, although thoroughly 
happy before, will permit themselves to be represented as likely 
to be made still happier by having the Protestant Church 
humiliated and robbed. is is the startling paradox on 
which Mr. Disraett has chosen to rely in order to conceal, if 
possible, from himself and others the position in which he 
really stands. Ireland not only has no grievance, but does not 
think it has any. It is only a foolish Liberal Ministry that 
whispers to Eve in Erin that there is something she might 
properly long for. The theory worked out by Mr. Disrar.t 
only such a short time has been discarded, and he no 
longer admits the melancholy of the Irish, and accounts for it 
by that proximity to the ocean on all sides which they share 
with so many inhabitants of small islands. He would not: 
now allow they are melancholy. On the contrary, they are 
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well off, and they know it. They have been educated into 
this happy frame of mind by the genial influence of time 
and wise legislation. Slowly and surely England has laid 
the structure of Irish prosperity. Gradually Ireland has 
been made all that could be wished by forty years of 
a policy of conciliation. This gentle and most successful 
process has been rudely interrupted by the present Govern- 
ment, which, scared and panic-stricken by the Fenian re- 
bellion, the character of which it wholly misinterprets, has 
introduced a revolutionary measure, the precursor of others 
still more violent and radical, as the only means of saving 
2 country that did not need saving at all. This is the 
summary of what Mr. Disraei ventured to offer as his final 
judement on the origin of the Irish Church Bill; and that he 
should have been bold enough to offer it shows how com- 
pletely he has realized that a leading speaker in a popular 
assembly is quite safe in ignoring facts, however recent and 
however notorious, provided that at the moment he seems to 
make out something like a good case for his party. It was 
easy for Mr. GLapstone, in reply, to remind his hearers that 
Lord Mayo had given in the House of Commons a totally 
different account of the Fenian movement, and had said that 
its real danger lay in the amount of sympathy it awakened 
even among those who had no intention of taking any overt 
part in it. Notasingle person of either party could have 
failed to remember that Mr. Disrae.t’s Premiership was ushered 
in by Lord Srantey’s declaration that the Irish question was 
the question of the day, and that the first thing Mr. Disrar.t 
did was to announce that the Cabinet had an Irish policy which 
Lord Mayo was commissioned to reveal. Mr. Disrarii did 
not run the risk, but faced the certainty that his paradox 
would fade away, like a ghost at cock-crowing, directly Mr. 
GLApsTONE dwelt on a few facts of indisputable notoriety. But 
he nevertheless thought the paradox worth starting. It 
enabled him to throw a vast amount of vague general blame 
on the Ministry, and to assume an attitude of conscious 
superiority towards them, while it saved him from all neces- 
sity of explaining to his party whether he was really prepared 
to as: the House of Lords to rally round the Altar and the 
Throne and the Orange flag. 


Mr. Disraevt always forgets, what Mr. GLapstone always 
remembers, that there is such a thing as the country, and 
that party speeches and party paradoxes and party triumphs 
are judged by a vast body of men who are not much affected 
by the passing struggles of the House of Commons. The 
speech which Mr, Disrae.t thought wise to make may have 
been adroit as regards his party, and not ineffective as 
regards the House of Commons, but the country could 
not get a single hint from it that was worth having, or find 
the slightest gleam of statesmanship in it. Mr. GLApstone, 
with all his faults, has the great merit -of thinking and 
speaking in harmony with the Liberal constituencies. His 
speech was not, perhaps, a very brilliant effort as part 
of a Parliamentary debate, but it put the Liberal case 
relating to the Irish Church in a shape which will satisfy 
and confirm the judgment of the Liberal electors. After 
sweeping away Mr. Disraki’s cobwebs, it went on to expose 
the hollowness of the assumption that the triumphant passage 
of the Bill through the Commons was not to be taken as the 
expression of the views of the English people. Mr, Disrar.t, 
who very seldom makes a constitutional mistake, is far too 
cautious to hint that a majority so often repeated just after a 
general election can be put aside as the fruit of a cabal or a 
clique successfully intriguing for office. But many of his 
supporters, in and out of the House, are constantly haunted by 
the idea that there is a great, dim, silent Protestant power in 
reserve, which is always just going to show itself, and which 
has shown itself already enough to rob the decision of the 
House of Commons of all its significance. This idea is not 
susceptible of being put into any definite shape, or of being 
tested by the touchstone of common sense. The most ardent 
of these believers in the gigantic might of concealed Pro- 
testantism do not affect to say that Mr. GLtapstone would 
not have a large majority if a new election were held now. 
They can only fall back on an indistinct assertion that the 
forces of Protestantism are gathering ; that there is a cloud on 


the horizon which will soon overshadow the sky; that some- | 


thing Protestant, of a most surprising kind, is going to come 
off much sooner than could be easily imagined. Mr. Giap- 
sToNE invited his supporters to agree with him in thinking 
that they may be very sceptical about this fancied reaction. 
The voice of the House of Commons is primd facie the 
voice of the nation, and not a single Liberal constituency 
has given the smallest sign whatever of wavering. It 
was quite right, even if superfluous, for the leader of the 


Liberal party to confirm his adherents in their confident 


determination, by making it clear that there are no grounds 
whatever for the arbitrary hypothesis that England is repent- 
ing of the course taken last November. As Mr. Grap- 
STONE put it, after last Monday night it was not the House 
of Commons, but the House of Lords, that stands face to 
face with the nation. Perhaps, too, as Mr. GLADSTONE was 
addressing the country rather than the House, it was 
prudent once more to insist upon what ought to have be- 
come a platitude with educated men by this time, that there 
is no such thing as a higher principle which those who 
earnestly set themselves to do the best they can for the nation 
can admit that they are violating. There is nothing higher 
than the highest expediency. If the good government of the 
British Empire demands the downfall of the Irish Church, 
there is nothing known to man here below more right or 
higher or nobler or more just than to promote the best system 
of conducting human affairs. To repress the impulses of 
an inopportune sentimentalism is just as much a duty in 
politics as it is a duty not to give money to a beggar in 
the streets to gratify a whim, or to purchase the cheapest 
of tickets to heaven. The Liberal party may be quite wrong 
in any of its conclusions, and so many wise and good men are 
Conservatives that Liberals should be always willing to own 
the possibility of error and to submit their opinions to every 
conceivable test ; but Liberals would be content to eat very 
humble pie indeed if they ever admitted that there was some- 
thing high and holy which other people had got hold of, but 
which was denied to them. 


There was one portion of his speech in which Mr. GLapstone 
touched on a part of the history of the Irish Church Bill 
where what he said was quite true, but where what he said 
might have been expanded in order to give the whole truth. 
He said that the people of England had been brought into a 
frame of mind ready to do ample justice to Ireland, not only 
by the Fenian movement, but by finding themselves exposed to 
peril at home by the murderous outbreak at Manchester and 
the awful atrocity at Clerkenwell. There ismuch truth in this, 
but it is not the whole truth, and perhaps the whole truth 
ought to have been stated on such an occasion as that of the 
passing of a Bill which is eulogized on one side of the House, 
and stigmatized on the other, as revolutionary. But as Mr. 
GLADSTONE put it,an enemy might say that the simple fact is 
that England has been frightened into passing a revolutionary 
measure to please Ireland, because Irishmen hit on the suc- 
cessful notion, not of shooting soldiers and policemen in Ireland, 
but of murdering English policemen in an English town, and 
blowing up the houses of English artisans in the metropolis 
itself. Irishmen might very much misconceive language 
like Mr. Guapstonr’s. There was a great change wrought 
in English opinion by finding how very intense the feeling 
of Irishmen at their grievance really was, and nothing could 
have brought home to Englishmen the intensity of this 
conviction so much as finding it to be the cause of 
crime of a most appalling kind in English cities. But, 
in the first place, the appeal to English fears would 
have fallen wholly dead if it had not happened that an 
appeal was at the same time made to the English sense 
of justice, and if for many years changes of thought had not 
been going on as to religion and politics generally which had 
made it possible for England, when it asked itself whether a 
new policy towards Ireland might not be at once right 
and expedient, to answer in the affirmative. The Liberal 
constituencies have been having the seeds of a Liberal 
view on the Irish Church sown in them for the last 
twenty years, although they knew nothing of it, nor 
did those who sowed these seeds realize what effect they 
were producing. In the next place, the good results of acts 
of violence are always accidental, Up to a certain point a 
nation may be profitably frightened, but directly that point 
is passed, very diflerent feelings come into play, and 
the wish to do justice fades away before the determina- 
tion to maintain self-respect, and the resolution to resist 
extortion. Most Englishmen were bent on doing justice, and 
perhaps a little more than justice, to America in the matter of 
the Alabama, but when Mr. Sumyer chose to try how much 
kicking we would stand, and launched into an utter extrava- 
gance of statement and demand, the whole English nation fired 
up intoa wholesome anger. Let the Irish profit by the lesson. 
The House of Commons, speaking in the name of the nation, 
has passed the Irish Church Bill, and remotely terror may 
have contributed to its passing; but any further attempts at 
intimidation or outrage will produce a totally different result, 
and the Irish will find themselves confronted by the im- 
placable obstinacy with which Englishmen refuse to change 
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their position when their just pride has been wounded by 
their sincere efforts and desires to do what is right and just 
being repaid with attempts to overawe them, 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE HOME GOVERNMENT. 


ORD GRANVILLE’S despatch to Sir Grorar Bowen 

in answer to the application for a guarantee to a New 
Zealand loan, though it is pointed, vigorous, and logically 
conclusive, will not be considered by the colonists as satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Fitzuersert, who represents the New Zealand 
Government, states that the colony will be compelled to spend 
200,000l. a year for seven years, for the special purpose of 
arranging the affairs of the Maori population. As might be 
expected, the amount is too large to be raised in the form of 
revenue, and the credit of the colony is not sufficiently high 
for a loan to be raised at a moderate rate of interest. Mr. 
FitzHERBERT consequently asks for an Imperial guarantee on 
a loan of a million and a half, on grounds which have seemed 
to the Treasury and to Lord GranviLLe inadequate to justify 
the demand. Nothing can be more natural than the antago- 
nistic views of the Home Government and of the colonies on 
all similar questions. It is possible to frame two entirely 
opposite theories of a history which scarcely extends over 
thirty years. Mr. Firznersert, expressing probably the 
opinion which prevails generally in New Zealand, contends 
that the Imperial Government, notwithstanding the concession 
to the colony of the entire management of its own affairs, is 
still bound by the engagements which had been previously 
contracted with the natives. It appears from Lord Gran- 
vitte’s letter that Mr. Firznersert had in conversation 
further contended that the original emigrants had established 
a moral claim to Imperial aid by anticipating the French 
who were at the time preparing to settle in the islands. 
In his official letter Mr. F'itzuersert confines himself to 
the argument that the transfer of authority to the colonists 
was made at a time when the relations between the new- 
comers and the natives were still unsettled. The colony was 
consequently never ble to obtain a fair start, and certain 
obligations remain from which, according to the New Zealand 
agent, “ Great Britain sought to free herself.” A reference to 
the undoubted loyalty of the colonists, and to “their belief 
“that they formed part of a great Empire,” may be interpreted 
as a hint that loyalty has its limits, and that Imperial rights 
imply a readiness to incur corresponding pecuniary burdens. 
In public as in private transactions, a proposal that a friend 
should back a bill is invariably regarded by the applicant as a 
request for the kind of accommodation which calls for the 
smallest possible return of gratitude. On the assumption that 
the collateral security is merely formal, the endorser will 
suffer no loss; and, if he is ultimately compelled to honour 
his signature, the demand may be easily attributed to unfore- 
seen circumstances. If Mr. FiTzHERBERT’s contention is well 
founded, the expenses of the Maori war ought to fall, in the 
first instance, on England; and it seems therefore not unfair 
to assume that he intends that the guarantee shall, to some 
extent, result in actual payment. A guarantee of a million 
passing through the phase of a loan into an absolute gift 
would be a benefaction of 5/. per head to all the English in- 
habitants of New Zealand; and it seems hardly worth while 
to maintain the temporary relation of patron and client at so 
costly a rate. If Mr. Fitzuersert could have shown that the 
Mother-country is bound to put down Maori rebellions, he 
would not have been content with vague insinuations of a 
liability measured by a mere guarantee. It would have been 
impossible to prove a claim on the Imperial Treasury, and at 
the same time to admit that the Colonial Government was 
primarily responsible. 

Lord GranxviLLE, in reply to the application, adopts an 
entirely diflerent version of past transactions, and of the re- 
spective duties of Engiand and of New Zealand. He states 
with literal truth that the first settlers were mere volunteers, 


’ and that the Home Government afterwards interfered for the 


purpose of providing them with orderly administration and 
protection; but it appears that Sir Witiiam Hurt and his 
friends were only anticipating the decision of the Government 
when by their vigorous action they prevented France from 
converting New Zealand into a penal colony. It is not per- 
haps surprising that adventurers who have extended the 
limits of the Empire should consider that, although they may 
have been influenced by motives of private interest, they have 
performed a national service; but, if it were desirable to re- 


which has since been undertaken by the Home Government 
has been enough to purchase the islands in fee simple. It is 


possible and probable that mistakes were committed; but, as 
Lord GraxvILe observes, the colony was governed only with 
a view to the real or supposed advantage of the inhabitants, 
and no political or pecuniary advantage was acquired or sought 
by the Mother-country. The Imperial expenditure may, 
according to Lord GranviLLe, be considered as the price paid 
by England for the territory lately appropriated by the 
colonists; and he adds that, “so far as there is any equitable 
“ claim unsettled, it is not a claim on the part of New Zealand 
“ against Great Britain, but the reverse; a claim, and a very 
“ heavy claim, if we thought proper to urge it, on the part of 
“ the Mother-country against the colony.” It was in accord- 
ance with the wish of the colonists, which happened to coin- 
cide with the modern policy of England, that New Zealand 
was entrusted with the control of its own aflairs. For a 
considerable time afterwards a large military force was 
maintained at great expense in the islands for the protection 
of the settlers, and it necessarily followed that the Imperial 
Governhhent continued to regulate the relations of the white 
inhabitants with the Maori tribes. In deference to colonial 
remonstrances, the local Government was allowed eventually 
to assume the management of native affairs, and of course the 
colony thenceforth became liable to the burden of its own 
defence. From the recent speech of Dr. i’zaturrstone, Pro- 
vincial Superintendent at Wellington, it appears that some of 
the ablest of the colonists have acknowledged their mistake 
in demanding the withdrawal of the Queren’s forces. The 
local levies which have necessarily been substituted are at the 
same time more costly and far less efficient. Dr. FraTuer- 
STONE virtually admits that the colonists have no ground 
of complaint against a Government which merely complied 
with their wishes. The only fault of Lord Granviite’s 
despatch is a tone of not unprovoked harshness, which will 
perhaps annoy the colonists as sensibly as the peremptory 
refusal of a guarantee. It is not difficult to understand why 
dependencies are prone to take offence when their estimate of 
their comparative rights and duties is not accepted at home. 
It is not a customary error of Lord GranviLLr’s to be deficicnt 
in the suavity which renders force inoffensive. A few con- 
ventional compliments would not have impaired the validity 
of his decision, and they might have disposed the residents in 
New Zealand to give a more dispassionate attention to his 
arguments. As long as English statesmen have not finally 
resolved on the abandonment of the Colonial Empire, demon- 
strations of the irresponsibility of the Home Government ought 
not to be pushed to extremes. 


Mr. Ricumonp, a resident of Wellington, has explained with 
much clearness, in a letter to the Zimes, the special difficulties 
which prevent the settlement of the Maori dispute. ‘The 
resistance of thirty or forty thousand natives to a colonial 
community of more than five times the number has often 
been noticed asa discreditable paradox, but prudent politi- 
cians habitually see in a practical anomaly a demand for ex- 
planation rather than a ground for ridicule. New Zealand is 
divided, by legislation based on natural circumstances, into a 
number of self-governed provinces. The majority of the colo- 
nists, secure from molestation in the Southern island, are not dis- 
posed to afford active assistance to their Northern neighbours; 
and even in the island which is exposed to native disturbances 
the various districts are geographically isolated by hills and 
forests. The local Superintendents, with their Councils, fre- 
quently thwart the action of the Colonial Government; and 
“ the safe settlements are not all of them unwilling to adopt the 
“ Imperial attitude, and to protest in the interest of local self. 
“ government against interference with those who get them- 
“ selves into difficulties.” It also happens that, in pursuit of 
profit or convenience, settlers, instead of remaining within reach 
of friendly neighbours, have penetrated into districts where 
they are largely outnumbered by the natives. The Hauhau 
fanaticism, which Mr. Ricumonp rationalizes into a passion 
for retaining independence, sometimes extends into regions 
where the Maoris are intermixed with English inhabitants. The 
colonists are far too fully occupied to share the taste for warlike 
pursuits which is shared by the Maoris with all uncivilized 
races. ‘Our industrious settlers sicken of militia service, and 
“ are often seen in disturbed districts to risk their lives madly 
“in their old pursuits, rather than remain shut up in posts.” 
Mr. Ricusonp, whose knowledge and ability deserve attention, 
defends himself and _ his fellow-colonists with doubtful success 
from the charge of undue sensitiveness to English comments 
on the affairs of New Zealand; but there is some justice in 


' the complaint that the abdication of liability is not accom- 
open the account, it would perhaps be found that the outlay | panied by the discontinuance of criticism. A suggestion 
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that New Zealand should be allowed to raise a Volunteer 
Corps from the English army seems entitled to considera- 
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tion, if the simpler plan of paying the expense of a garrison is 
not adopted in preference. If the volunteers were allowed to 
retain their military rank, and to return at the end of their 
term of colonial service, no burden would be thrown on the 
Treasury. The objections to the further proposal of guarantees 
for colonial loans have been forcibly stated by Lord Gran- 
vitte. Any inquiry which proved that such a security might 
be granted without risk would show at the same time that it 
was superfluous. 

The policy of allowing the colonies to govern themselves, 
although it has thus far succeeded, is still an experiment. The 
process of concession can seldom be retraced, although New 
Zealand would probably be willing to purchase renewed pro- 
tection even by a sacrifice of modern constitutional privileges ; 
= it is uncertain whether the fabric of Empire will be long 
neld together when all the ties by which it was formerly united 
have been relaxed or severed. The ancient system was happily 
relinquished in time, before outlying dependencies in all parts 
of the world had rebelled against the impracticable supremacy 
of the Colonial Office. When an intelligent colonist calls on 
English statesmen to say “ what is to be the sequel, or for what 
“our race, scattered over the globe, are to strive as their 
“common future,” it is impossible to give a definite answer. 
The future will solve the problem for itself, probably by con- 
verting autonomy into independence; but it is not expedient 
to accelerate the separation which may perhaps be inevitable. 
It would be a grave misfortune if American rancour against 
England were to extend to Canada, to Australia, and to New 
Zealand. Common ancestry and common language have 
during eighty years only inflamed the traditional animosity of 
a community which, until lately, had no history except of 
contest with England. There is no danger of future Wars of 
Independence, and it is possible that the nominal connexion 
which amounts to a perpetual alliance may be prolonged for 
a considerable time. The smooth words which may facilitate 
the attainment of such a result ought not to be grudged. 


THE PATENT LAW. 


F the interesting debate on Mr. Macrie’s motion proved, 
what scarcely needed proving, that our existing Patent 
Law is extremely unsatisfactory in its working, it equally proved 
that the arguments against having any Patent Law at all are 
not less unsatisfactory. If it were practicable to discriminate 
between true and sham discoverers, and to ascertain with ac- 
curacy to whom the merit of every new invention really 
belonged, and if it were at the same time easy to secure to the 
man who increased the common stock of useful knowledge the 
fruit of his own brain, no one would dream of questioning the 
moral claim of an inventor to this peculiar kind of property, 
any more than we now question the justice of giving to an 
author a copyright in his own work. But when it is found 
or supposed to be extremely difficult todo justice to one man 
without causing much inconvenience and some occasional 
injustice to a thousand others, there is a strong temptation to 
sacrifice individual rights to public expediency. The advo- 
cates of a total repeal of the Patent Laws generally in- 
sist (as Sir RounpELL Pater did in his ingenious speech), not 
only that they doa great deal of indirect mischief, but that 
the discoverer of the most valuable invention has no claim to 
any reward except the consciousness of having enabled a 
number of other men to make colossal fortunes. That such 
arguments should be used at all proves little more than an 
uneasy consciousness that the proposed repeal would work a 
certain amount of real injustice. Men who are strongly im- 
pressed with the expediency of ignoring the claims of inventors 
struggle to escape the reproach of injustice by stoutly denying 
the rights which they desire to disregard. We would rather 
see the subject discussed with more courage and frankness, 
There are undoubtedly instances in which private claims must 
yield to public expediency, and any persons who think the 
case of inventors to be one to which this rule is applicable would 
do better to say so openly than to try to persuade themselves 
and others that those who have created the means of making 
wealth have no claim to share in the fruits of their discovery. 
Sir Rounpett Pater affected to dispose of the whole diffi- 
culty by saying that there were essential differences between 
copyright and invention; but a principle is not the less sound 
because you may illustrate it by a case which is not on all- 
fours with that to which you apply it. And the distinctions 
between copyright and invention are by no means so radical 
as is sometimes assumed. The Copyright Laws give an author 
a special monopoly because it is conceived that the production 
of a new work entitles him to a return proportioned to its 
merit, as tested by the demand for it in the market. The 


Patent Laws give an analogous monopoly to an inventor on 
precisely the same moral grounds. To say, as Sir RounpeL 
did, that a book was a new creation, whereas an invention was 
merely the application of the facts and the laws of nature which 
are common property, was to speak like a lawyer rather than 
like a philosopher or a man of science. Whatever other distinc- 
tions may be insisted on between copyright and invention, this, 
at any rate, will not bear a moment’s examination. It may have 
a colour of plausibility in the case of a poem, a play, or a 
novel, though even there it is not altogether sound. But litera- 
ture includes history, science, philosophy, mathematics, and 
the like; and every book on these and most other subjects, so 
fur as it has any value, is based entirely upon facts and laws 
which are no more the creation of the author than are the facts 
and laws on which an invention may be founded. In each 
case there is creation in the same qualified sense. Say that a 
man creates what he reveals, or what he proves, and the author 
and the inventor are equally entitled to be called creators, 
Say, on the other hand, with perhaps more accuracy, that to pro- 
claim a previously unnoticed truth is only to announce what has 
all along existed in nature and nature’s laws, and some more 
modest title than creator must be assumed by author and inventor 
alike. The difference between the two cases is not a difference of 
principle, but of convenience. The thing created, either in 
the book or the machine, is the thought or the method; but 
property in a thought or a method is not what the law allows 
in either case, simply because it would be impossible to give 
effect to such an enactment. What the law does is to lay hold 
of the most profitable mode of using the idea, and say that for 
a limited time no one but the originator shall be at liberty, in 
the one case, to print the book or a colourable imitation of it; 
or, in the other, to manufacture or use the machine, or any 
colourable imitation of that. It is impossible, we think, to 
deny the abstract right of a real author or inventor, and more 
palpably impossible to deny it in the one case while you admit 
it in the other. 


Apart from his abstract reasoning, there is much in Sir 
Rovunvett Patmer’s argument to show wide differences in 
practice between the cases of authors and inventors. It is un- 
doubtedly true that ina vast majority of instances the patentee 
of an invention is not the person to whom the largest share of 
the merit belongs. The rule, equally in scientific discovery and 
in practical invention, has almost always been found to be 
that, when a great step in advance is completed, no one man 
can claim the entire merit. If one wins the race, there are 
mostly several competitors who get a place. Even Newron 
had rivals treading on his heels, and his great discoveries 
would not have been lost, though they would certainly have 
been delayed, if his marvellous intellect had never been 
directed to science. The thought of the world, as repre- 
sented by a little cluster of inquiring minds, was fast ripening 
for the harvest which Newron was the first to reap. But 
no one on this account seeks to deprive Newton of his glory. 
And we do not see why the pioneers of practical inven- 
tion should be deprived of the reward for which they 
work merely because what they have done is but to fore- 
stal what would have been accomplished, sooner or later, 
without them. The real vice of the Patent Laws is that they 
give a full fourteen years’ monopoly to the first inventor who 
proclaims himself, even though it may be clear that he has not 
a week's start of a host of competitors. In order to make 
sure of adequately rewarding a very few real benefactors of 
mankind, you give an inordinate privilege to a great many 
who have done nothing at all in proportion to what they 
receive; and not only do you prohibit every one from 
borrowing the patentee’s ideas, but you actually forbid a 
second inventor, who has arrived at the same result without 
ever having heard of the first, to make any use for fourteen 
years of the conclusions which he has worked out by 
his own unassisted thought and labour. This, of course, 
is a gross injustice, and the opponents of the Patent Laws 
say that no machinery can be devised by which it can 
be escaped. Another serious objection to the system, as 
worked in this country, is the indiscriminate grant of a patent 
to any one who claims it, leaving it to future litigation to 
determine whether the patent is good or bad. The law 
officers of the Crown receive an enormous amount of fees 
for patent business, and it is their function to determine in 
the first instance whether a primd facie title to the privilege is 
made out. It might be supposed that, if the identical inven- 
tion has been patented or publicly used before, or if, on the 
face of it, it is no invention at all, the application would be 
refused. Nothing of the sort happens. No examination of 
the records at the Patent Office takes place to ascertain the 
existence or non-existence of earlier patents for the alleged 
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discovery; and even when there is an opposition, and it is 
clearly proved (as in the case of the bullet which Mr. 
Metrorp devised and Mr. Wuitwort afterwards patented) 
that there is nothing new in the invention, the patent is 
allowed to go, in order that the claimant may have the 
privilege of a jury to try an imaginary right. This is 
the way in which the crop of litigation is raised which is so 
often pointed to as a reproach to the law. The present 
ATTorNEY-GENERAL, it seems, has introduced the innovation of 
rejecting the claims of patentees where the alleged inventions 
are palpably frivolous, but something much more decided than 
this is needed to make the preliminary investigation of any 
real value. The vast number of worthless and catching 
patents taken out merely as traps for manufacturers is perhaps 
the greatest nuisance incidental to the system, but it is by no 
means the most difficult to suppress. 

All these evils must be cured, or sensibly abated, if the 
Patent Laws are to survive; and if this is to be done at 
all, it can only be by an effective preliminary inquiry. That 
there are difficulties to be encountered in such a scheme 
cannot be denied, but it is not yet shown to be so complete 
an impossibility as Sir RounpeLL Patmer assumed it to 
be. With the best machinery a few patents would slip 
through which, on closer investigation, would be held to be 
bad; but even the clumsiest methods of bond fide inquiry 
would have sutficed to weed out some go per cent. at least of 
the existing patents. A mere search by proper officials at 
the Patent Office, with the aid of the excellent indexes which 
they possess, would settle the fate of the great majority of 
applications, and the opposition of rival inventors or manu- 
facturers would expose a great many more if it were not 
understood, as it is now, that any opposition before the law 
officers is a mere waste of time. Under the existing system 
we have a tribunal which is not, as a rule, competent for the 
work, and which makes no real effort to-do it. The law 
officers give up the investigation in despair; but it by 
no means follows that a scientific tribunal, with all the 
aids which the Patent Office could supply, might not be 
found extremely useful. The experiment, at any rate, has 
not been tried; and it is scarcely fair to inventors to deprive 
them of all protection merely because a perfunctory inquiry 
by an unscientific and busy lawyer may have failed to exclude 
from the list of patentees a formidable body of mere impostors. 

We take it to be quite clear that the attempt to do justice 
ought not to be given up until the impossibility of putting 
the law on a satisfactory footing is clearly made out. Mr. 
Monve.ta is probably as ingenious as most manufacturers, 
but he says that all the inventions in which he is interested 
came out of the brains of his workmen, and that they are sharing 
with him and the public the benefit of their discoveries. Apart 
from the serious inconveniences caused by the law as it is now 
administered, no one could desire to confiscate the ingenuity 
of artisans for the benefit of master manufacturers. As mat- 
ters stand now, a poor patentee is generally helpless to turn 
his invention into money without the assistance of a capitalist ; 
but to allow a master, because he is rich enough to use an 
invention, to pick the brains of a clever artisan without 
making him any acknowledgment, would be to aggravate the 
plutocratic tendencies of the age, which most serious thinkers 
would gladly mitigate as far as possible. The product of in- 
vention and thought isa very difficult kind of property to 
protect, but it is not on that account the less deserving of 
protection, if any means can be devised for granting it without 
too grave an interference with the commercial freedom which 
public expediency demands. The subject requires a more 
searching investigation than it has yet received. Lord Stan- 
LEY’s Commission scarcely touched the root of the matter, and 
no attempt has even been made to test the feasibility of such 
suggestions as the Report contained. It is for those who 
attack the law to make out a conclusive case, not merely 
against the particular system in force, but against every pos- 
sible scheme for securing to inventors the benefit of their own 
work. And this has certainly not yet been done. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE RAILWAY INTEREST. 


yeetB0pr knows that in the process of canonization, 
as practised in the Latin Church, there is an official 
popularly, and not reverently, termed the Devil’s Advocate. 
It is his business to scratch holes in the postulant saint’s 
character. His function is the reverse of that of apostolic 
charity, which thinketh no evil. It is his business to think 
every evil. Of course the institution of this singular per- 
Sonage is only complementary to that of the suitors on the 
saint's behalf. ‘Theirs it is to magnify his virtues and to 


exaggerate his holiness. There is nothing, theoretically, 
unfair in this; and the principle of it works among our- 
selves. There are those whose position and place in the 
economy of things is to beatify railway management. With 
them all Boards of Directors are inchoate, if not actual, saints ; 
and they not unnaturally stigmatize anybody who wags a 
tongue against the perfection and sanctity of railway manage- 
ment as mere Devil’s Advocates—hirelings whose venal busi- 
ness it is to disparage and vilify. There is no great harm in 
all this. All public institutions benefit by this collision of 
criticism. But there is great harm if a great public per- 
sonage, and the head of an important State Department 
whose place is to adjudicate on vexed and disputed points, 
happens himself to hold a brief for the party alone concerned 
in the suit of merits and demerits, and if, in consequence 
of his partisanship, he considers his own officials and sub- 
ordinates the natural and prejudiced enemies of the cause 
which he, very conscientiously perhaps, espouses. This is 
Mr. Brieut’s case. He is a consistent, firm, and devoted 
champion of railway management as it is. He has more 
than once exhibited his bias. It is perfectly astonishing to 
Mr. Bricut that there are so few railway accidents. It is a 
popular delusion to believe in railway accidents. When it 
was suggested or clamoured that some improvements should be 
introduced into railway management, such as the establishing 
a connexion between the passengers and the guard, Mr. 
Bricut pooh-poohed the whole matter. Railways did very 
well. They were better when not interfered with. So 
was all trade. It was perfectly ridiculous to be so over- 
nice and scrupulous about adulteration, and false weights and 
measures, because, if a retail tradesman were to be subject to 
this sort of interference, his life and his business would not be 
worth a day's purchase in an obstinate and unenlightened 
country where the law perversely required him to be true and 
just in all his dealings. This is the right spirit with which a 
mere partisan and advocate might approach the whole matter of 
railway management. But then the question arises whether 
this spirit is exactly convenient, and conduces to the public 
good, when it is exhibited by the President of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Bricut hasa right to his peculiar view of railway 
arrangements, but one especial function of the Board of Trade 
is to stand between the railways and the public. Mr. Bricut 
stands by the railways, and against the public; a position 
which has just led to an ugly complication. Attached to the 
Board of Trade are certain official persons, men of very high 
scientific attainments, and great practical knowledge and ex- 
perience, The duties entrusted to them by Parliament are, 
summarily speaking, to keep railways in check. They are all 
of them Colonels of Engineers—men not only of high rank, but 
of high character. They and the Presipent of the Boarp of 
TravE belong to and represent one and the same State Depart- 
ment. They ought to represent the same duties—duties 
seriously and advisedly conferred on them by Parliament. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Brigut, President of the Board of Trade, 
represents the Railway Interest, and nothing else, and considers 
his inspectors, the pe een of Engineers, as so many advocates 
merely employed against the Railway Interest, and has treated 
at least one of them accordingly. 

Everybody remembers the too famous Abergele calamity. 
It only killed thirty-one passengers and two railway servants. 
Colonel Ricu was “ appointed to inquire into the circumstances 
“connected with this accident.” He inquired, and reported, 
and we, and probably every newspaper in the kingdom, called 
attention to his Report. This Report was sent to the Di- 
rectors of the North-Western Company, for their “ early and 
“ careful consideration,” and they were required, “as soon as 
“ possible, to forward to the Board of Trade”—Mr. Bricut’s 
oflice—“any observations which they might have to offer on 
“ the subject.” Whether such careful consideration and such 
observations have been made by the North-Western Directors, 
we are not aware. Their observations or defence have not at 
any rate been made public. No reply of any Railway Board 
to any Report of the Board of Trade Inspectors ever has been 
made public. As far as the public knows, the Directors 
always let judgment go by default, and show that they know 
that their best policy is to hold their tongues. But this 
Report of Colonel Ricu has been made the subject of a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. Sir H. Setwin-Insetson asked 
Mr. Bricut whether his attention had been drawn to Colonel 
Ricu’s very remarkable Report, whether he had called upon 
the North-Western Company to explain, and, if not, whether 
it was his intention to do so. Certainly Sir H. Serwin-Inser- 
son had an ample and peculiar justification for his inquiry. 
His questions were only those which everybody else has been 
constrained to put; but he was the very man to urge them. 
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Haud ignarus mali. He has been present at many railway 
accidents, including this fearful Abergele accident. He would 
not attempt to dispel Mr. Bricut’s happy security with respect 
to railway directors and railway accidents; Hut still he must 
say that somehow or other there were people who looked at 
railway accidents with a certain feeling of dread. And then 
he called attention to the particulars of Colonel Ricu’s Report, 
oue statement of which charged the Company with “a gross 
“ fraud practised on the public.” 

Mr. Bricur replies that he regretted Colonel Ricn’s Re- 
port ; especially did he regret Colonel Ricu’s observation that 
“he feared it was only too true that the rules printed and 
“ issued by Railway Companies to their servants, and which 
“are generally very good, are made principally with the 
“ object of being produced when accidents happen from the 
“ breach of them, and that the Companies systematically allow 
“many of them to be broken daily, without taking the 
“ slightest notice of the disobedience.” This was scrious 
certainly, and Mr. Brigit pronounced this to be an “ imputation 
“which ought not to have been made, but which would 
** probably not have been made by Colonel Ric but for the 
“ great excitement produced by the accident.” As to Sir 
If. Se-win-Ipsetson’s other question, whether Mr. Briaut had 
called upon the Company to explain the charges made in 
the Inspector’s Report, or whether he meant to do so, Mr. 
Bricut treated the matter with superb contempt, and vouch- 
safed no reply at all. His whole answer consisted in throwing 
a most serious imputation on Colonel Ricu, and one which, if 
it be true, shows that that valuable public servant is unfit for 
his office. But what are the facts? Colonel Ricu not only 
made the charge, but specified the proof of it. He showed that, 
as regards this very accident, there were admirable rules, but 
they were never enforced. For example, there is a regulation 
in print on this line—namely, “ shunting within ten minutes of 
* the arrival ofa passenger train "—but “ the breach of this very 
“regulation led to this sad accident.” ‘There were also other 
rules regulating the business of the signalman, breaksman, 
and stationmaster, which, if they had been carried out, would 
have averted the Abergele accident ; but they were not carried 
out ; hence the accident. But do “ the Companies systematically 
* allow their rules to be broken daily”? This is what Colonel 
ticH complains of, and he enforces his complaint by pointing to 
the system of feeing guards and porters, which is always winked 
at, and to the fact that the North-Western Company have no tra- 
velling or stationary inspector to look after the guards and over- 
look them in their duties, and see that they perform them. So 
that Colonel Ric not only casts an imputation on the Com- 
panies, but gives his proofs of the necessity of casting it. Mr. 
Brigur does not pretend to say that the North-Western Com- 
pany have refuted, or even considered, Colonel Ricu’s charges; 
still less does he say that the Directors have met them with 
any indignation, or have succeeded in disproving them. Not 
a single counter fact does Mr. Bricur produce. He only 
regrets that the charge was made against his valued clients, the 
Companies, and suggests that Colonel Ricn made it under 
excitement. Excitement; yes! All England was certuinly 
excited ; but Colonel Ricn was calm, collected, and judicial ; 
his language does not bear a trace of being excited or pre- 
judiced; his Report is long and elaborate, and goes through 
the usual rigmarole of the doings of this Lreaksman and that 
signalman according to the card. If anything, it is rather 
tedious than excited. And as to the North-Western Company, 
he says that it is one of the best in the country, and that 
its general management is equal to that of any other line. 
But, in reviewing the details of this particular accident, Colonel 
Rich discovered a vast and general system of railway fraud 
ofa very definite and grave description; and, as it was his 
duty to do, he exposed it, and called upon the authorities to 
veform it. Aud this is how he is met by Mr. Brigur. He 
is snubbed; he is told that he is partial, prejudiced, pas- 
sionate, unjust, and goes out of his way to discuss points with 
which he had no business to concern himself. His influence 
and authority are compromised, and his judgment not only 
questioned, but severely condemned. And all this without a 
shadow of proof or argument advanced by Mr. Bricut im- 
pugning Colonel Ricu’s discretion or truth. We are by no 
means prepared to say that the Head of a great Department 
of State is bound always to uphold his subordinates. But, when 
he censures them, he is at least called upon to assign some 
reasons for that censure. And we are bound to add that, as 
regards the Railway Department of the Board of Trade, the 
present President has on more occasions than one, but in this 
Abergele matter especially, shown that he considers public 
feeling and public safety of less consequence than the private 
interests of the Railway Companies. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE ETHICAL STANDARD OF CITARACTER. 


N a brief introduction to a second edition of her volume 
of Biographical Sketches, Miss Martineau has interpreted 
the favour which her work has won as signifying a growing 
willingness on the part of the public to refer the final judgment 
of the characters of eminent personages to an ethical standard, 
How far this may be a just explanation of a particular 
circumstance we need not here discuss, but such a remark opens 
up a vein of highly interesting reflection as to the conditions 
which mark and guide the ordinary estimates of the worth and 
respectableness of conspicuous people, who have, in one way or 
another, given the world some reasons for thinking well or ill of 
them in a more or less emphatic manner. It may be admitted, to 
start with, that everybody who is not exceptionally cultivated or 
else exceptionally latitudinarian by temperament, if wont to 
take the trouble to judge character at all, usually judges it by a 
single standard—by reference to a single principle or point of 
view. Perhaps the persons who are most lavish of such declara- 
tions of judgment are those whose standard is the consistent 
adherence to a given religious creed. The number of virtues 
which are assumed to flow from a declared assent to a certain set 
of propositions in theology would be amazing and incredible if 
one did not refleet upon the inevitable inclination which exists in 
human nature to identify rightmindedness upon the most precious 
subject with rightmindedness all round. Even if the vices of a 
min who happens to be rigidly orthodox are unfortunately too 
conspicuous to be denied or blinked, still it will generally be found 
that coniessors of the same faith and the same branch of the faith 
hold the same vices of such a man to be venial which in anybody 
of a diilerent description they would unhesitatingly pronounce to 
be mortal in the eyes of heaven, as well as unforgivable by men. 
With another set of people, again, or with the same people, the 
one test, to satisfy which is to get credit for all other things that 
command admiration, is soundness upon some social question. For 
instance, one of the most thoughtful and outspoken of American 
journalists has just been complaining of the evil effect upon 
public judgment which is being exerted by the old habit of 
measuring every man and woman in the United States by 
the degree of his soundness on the question of slavery. When 
this was the main question of the time, a large number of ex- 
cellent folk thought of hardly anything else about anybody, 
except his or her attitude in this tremendous controversy. Slips 
of private morals, defects of temper, language, dignity, veracity, 
were all as dust in the balance when there was untlinching inten- 
sity of opinion on the desirableness of upholding or removing the 
“ peculiar institution.” The same rule of moral judgment is said 
to prevail still, when the excuse which there may once have been 
for it can uo longer be anything but retrospective; so that men 
who do uncommonly questionable things, or even things that are 
unquestionably dirty, dishonourable, or criminal, go scot-free in 
the opinion and esteem of a large class of the community, just 
because in the old days they were staunch on the right side. 
Policy may perhaps in critical times prescribe a wide charity 
towards all who are of your own way of thinking, but this is 
clearly not a trustworthy substitute for sound and candid judg- 
ment as a general rule. Apart from the theological standard 
aad the political standard, perhaps swiftly engendered prejudice, 
for or against, is the most universal principle of what is counted 
a judgment of character. People ge trust to that erratic 
marsh-light or will-o’-the-wisp which they call their instinct, 
They cherish a truly imbecile faith in first impressions of 
sympathy or antipathy, and in extreme cases do not hesitate 
both to hold and declare opinions about this person or that 
which they formed on the strength of a glance, a tone of the 
voice, an overheard phrase, a line of the face, or something else 
equally unfit to support so wide and weighty a superstructure. It 
isa great comfort to think that this rough-and-ready fashion of 
judging character is reduced by the natural operation of things to 
a tolerably harmless condition. What comes lightly is said to go 
lightly ; and we may say of these over-rash estimates, that they 
fall pretty softly upon everybody affected by them, either object or 
listener, and a certain indifference to floating reputation is thus 
far promoted. 

Everybody who has thought about human life to any p 
perceives that a man’s character is simply the most important 
thing about him, both to himself and to’all who are round him. 
To him, as to them, the main question turns on what he is, rather 
than on what he has done or has failed todo. Then it may be 
asked what type, model, or ideal that is to which the most widely 
social and acceptable kind of man conforms; by being of what 
sort is a man’s character the best, in the largest human sense? Miss 
Martineau’s remark which we began by quoting perhaps points 
too exclusively to what is, after all, only a single Senet or side 
of this type, whatever we may decide it to be; and it is just 
because some of the most excellent and praiseworthy people in the 
world share the same exclusiveness, that it is worth while to 
remind them that character has other than its moral aspects. As 
character possesses other than its moral aspects, so a too close 
attention to these aspects either in any age or any person or set of 
persons, to the exclusion of the others which have fully as m 
right to be taken into account, is more likely than almost anything 
else to stunt the nature and dwarf the capacity of the critic, an 
of everybody who comes within reach of his influence. It is cer- 


tain that no character can be satisfactory, still less can have an 
claim to be held an admirable_type, which is not morally so 
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and healthy. Considering that morality denotes the difference 
between right and wrong in action, it is tolerably clear that nothing 
can be more important than conformity to the requirements of 
this particular standard in the particular side of character proper 
to it. The first thing that we ought to want to know about 
anybody is, how deeply imprinted these moral distinctions of 
right and wrong are in his nature, and with what constancy we 
may reckon upon seeing them recognised in his conduct. The reason 
for the pre-eminence conferred on this special quality, in taking 
stock of people, is obvious enough. ‘To have a keenish impression 
of the fact of the difference between right and wrong, and to 
ursue the motives and habits that conduce to right action and 
sentiment, are just the things which distinctively mark off a 
civilized member of society from tigers, foxes, and other crea- 
tures of rapine. It is precisely because conscience, duty, and 
the like have taken an established place among the stock of 
human conceptions that society is possible; and when we con- 
sider the good gifts which a state of society brings to usall, even to 
those who seem to profit least by it, there can be no difficulty in 
understanding the value that current language, expressing current 
feeling, sets upon the notions and practices which keep so valuable 
a fabric in good order and repair. In judging all men, and 
articularly men of such eminence as those with whom Miss 
Satine has dealt, the morality of their general influence, alike 
through personal a and work actually done and left behind 
them and apart from them, is all important to a favourable or 
tolerant opinion. If, when the balance comes to be struck, it 
should not appear that their conduct has sprung from conscious 
and steady preference of what is morally right over what is 
morally wrong—nay, more than this, a preference, not only of 
right, but of the highest kind of right which the man’s intelligence, 
fairly exerted, could be expected to receive and appreciate—then 
the verdict must unquestionably be condemnatory on the main 
issue. Its morality is emphatically the salt of character. 


But then it is well worth remembering that character is not 
all salt. The identification of character simply and wholly with 
morality is as narrow as its identification with this or the other 
form of orthodoxy. Itis a distinctive defect of earnest people, 
and we are perhaps now drawing terribly near to the reign of the 
Earnest, that they are nearly always indifferent to the many ques- 
tions which wider minds - about men, besides their moral con- 
duct. They do not care to ask of anybody whether he is genial 
and sympathetic; whether he has a ‘ of intellectual culture ; 
whether he has fineness and delicacy of nature. They would not 
think the worse of a man who should have these excellent qualities, 
principally for the reason that they would be unconscious of their 
existence. But,in describing the character of such a one, it would 
never occur to them that these were matters worth setting down 
and taking into full account. The fact is that he who has 
nothing but his correct morality to recommend him is, of all men, 
least worthy of that general eulogy which is so frequently be- 
stowed on such characters. And it is a mere pretence of taking a 
likeness to dwell on this feature and no other; such a likeness is no 
more a portrait than one of those snipped bits of black paper which 
may give an outline of the profile, but which leave out complexion, 
expression, mobility, and most of the other things which go to the 
total impression of the living countenance. The man is more than 
his profile, and, in character, he is more than a simple thermometer 
of moral rectitude. He has much more than the single quality of 
rising and falling in a particular groove. The ethical standard, 
used alone, leaves untested a score of fine qualities which, more 
strikingly than his rightness or wrongness, make a man what he 
is. Either in biography, therefore, or in that miniature form of 
biography which consists in criticizing or describing our private 
friends, it is the very thinnest of blunders to think only of the out- 
lines, and leave out all the minor shades which in truth are pre- 
cisely what impart their genuine significance to the outlines. To 
describe the form, colour, history, of a flower is to give no idea of 
the fragrance, which is possibly its chief charm and interest. And 
80 in character, the most attractive or impressive of its influences 
may be, and not unfrequently is, something of which an exclusive 
attention to its moral side would have left us no sort of notion. 


This consideration explains the profound delight which youn 
men feel in such writings as Mr. Carlyle’s essays on Johnson an 
Burns, Mr. Carlyle has sinned terribly in depressing the moral 
view of conduct and character, but this is an error which his readers 
will be pretty sure to correct for themselves, as life and its con- 
ditions become clearer in their eyes. And, after all, we can 
enforce the moral view, while it needs both a certain faculty of 
poetic vision, and a very wide range of human sympathy such as 
we do not secure in combination once in a generation, to reproduce 
a character and to judge it, or maybe -orsmonage 4 to abstain from 
Judging it, in all its diversified completeness. Hence the charm 
and the greatness of Shakspeare. le is never directly moral, 
yet his power of attraction is infinite, because he takes character 
all round, high and low, austere and jocund, in every shade, and 
with fulness of every quality. Above all things, he is not careful 
to refer character to any standard at all, but only to present it as 
it is; and this is why the poet has so much greater power over 
mankind than the professed moralist, though the one aims 
poye J and urgently after the improvement of his fellows, and 

other, when at his best, works without any such aim. 


THE BLACK PARLIAMENT. 


T7HILE the members of both Houses of Parliament have 
been amusing themselves during the Whitsuntide vacation 
and the Epsom week, Scotland has been in the enjoyment of 
its annual Pustiement of Parsons, The General Assemblies of 
the Kirk have been in full swing, and the metropolis of the 
North has suffered in consequence. Edinburgh presents a 
quaint appearance during this annual clerical visitation. The 
uiet grass-grown streets of the town swarm with clergy of all 
sbyterian denominations. Country ministers, attended or fol- 
lowed by their wives, and their plump, healthy-looking daughters, 
oddly dressed, and fresh from the dairy of the country manse, 
meet you at every corner. The old Palace of Holyrood is 
furbished up for the occasion. The portraits of the early Kings 
of Scotland, taken from life many centuries before portrait-paint- 
ing had penetrated so far north, are cleaned up in the picture- 
gallery, and look down upon the pious frolics of the Scottish Kirk. 
A carpet is thrown over the traditional spot where—so the 
cicerone tells you—Rizzio’s blood still stains the floor of Queen 
Mary’s boudoir, and a Royal Commissioner, as representing 
Majesty, holds Court and banqueting in the palace at an expense of 
some 2,000/. a year to the Exchequer. The General Assemblies 
are in full swing, and for ten long days and nights the Scottish 
clergy hold high carnival in the capital—a season of solemn feasting 
for them, but of much discomfort to the rest of the community. 
For not only are the streets of the city given up bodily to them, 
and the rn and hotels taken by storm; not only are the ordi- 
nary arrangements of society altered for their convenience, and the 
day made melancholy and the night hideous by their continual 
presence ; but even in the privacy ofa man’s own room there is no 
escape from them. You retire after breakfast with the newspapers, 
but the newspapers—what are they? Double copies of them all 
are published at this crisis, and they contain nothing—hardly even 
advertisements—nothing but the speeches made during the pre- 
vious day and night by the ministers at the two General.Assem- 
blies. “ It is,” as Mr. Jeflerson Brick says, “by such enlightened 
means that the bubbling passions of that great country find a 
vent.” Day after day, night after night, the General Assemblies of 
the Church of Scotland and of the Free Church carry on their 
grave deliberations. The tone and temper of the Covenanti 
times still linger in these venerable halls, The spirits of Gabri 
Kettledrummle and of Ephraim Macbriar hover over the con- 
eon and animate their controversies. Time-serving Peter 
roudtext is there, willing as of old to reap where he not 
sowed, to follow the Gospel for the loaves and fishes, and to make 
the best of this world and the next. Habakkuk Mucklewraith, 
too— his brain a wee bit ajee, but a braw preacher for a’ that” 
—still burns with a holy zeal to uplift his voice against “ Popery, 
Prelacy, Antinomianism, Erastianism, Lapsarianism, Sub-Lapsar- 
ianism, and all the sins and snares of the times.” And even the fierce 
enthusiasm of Mause Headrigg- in a subdued form may be seen 
in the galleries, where the lambs of the sheepfold, with their 
knitting or their needlework on their knees, listen for many hours 
every day and every night tothe truth as expounded by their 
tors. But the truth is abstract, and becomes monotonous unless 
relieved by the erm! of something personal. And this too is 
provided, though the lambs may have to withdraw. A clerical scan- 
dal from the outer Hebrides, or a case of alleged intemperance from 
the far North, is sure to turn up, and then the House is crowded, and 
there is a glorious contest. Counsel are employed, the wigs and 
gowns of the Bar mingle incongruously with the sober garments 
of the Kirk, and the subtle pleadings of the Forum take the 
place for a time of the fervid declamation of the pulpit. ‘“ Over- 
tures” on Church patronage, questions as to “ Quoad sacra 
parishes,” reports upon augmentations of livings, and other matters 
affecting the interest or incomes of the clergy, rank second in 
importance to the — cases affecting the character of indi- 
vidual delinquents. These questions draw full houses, and they are 
discussed with zest. On the question of Church patronage, for in- 
stance, the Established Church Assembly carried on a debate for 
twelve long hours upon the Derby Day, and twenty-one reverend 
and honourable members lifted up their testimonies upon the subject. 
Some general questions come up for discussion in the course of 
business, but they are not so popular, and, as a rule, only one 
side is heard upon them. The reverend orators may represent 
anything in any light they please, and it seldom happens that any 
one will find it in his heart to controvert them. And if any errin 
brother should be contumacious, and think for himself and spea 
out his thoughts, his remarks are apt to be deemed irrelevant, and 
to be listened to in silence. Ecclesiastical Assemblies are often 
like packed meetings where none are admitted without tickets, and 
only friends of the cause are invited to attend. Theclerical mind in 
the North will not look at general questions from more than one 
oint of view. You cannot persuade a Scotch parson to form a 
judicial opinion upon any question. The training of his mental 
faculties, though it may be controversial, is never judicial. Speak 
to him on questions of practical philosophy or politics, and the 
chances are that he will answer you exclusively from the clerical 
point of view. He will not consider how such questions affect the 
eople, but only how they affect the cloth. If he thinks that the 
Kirk will suffer ever so little by any measure which may be bene- 
ficial to the public, nothing will induce him to look on it with 
favour. Hence it comes that the deliberations of the Scottish 
Assemblies on questions of general importance are uninteresting 
both to the members of Xssembly and to the public. The 
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Clarendon that “clergymen understand the least, and take the 
worst measure of human affairs, of all mankind who can read and 
write.” 

It is a curious relic of the past this black Parliament of Parsons. 
The time was when it was omnipotent in Scotland. Now, except 
on matters purely ecclesiastical, it is powerless. There is still a sort 


of tawdry pomp about the formalities by which the Royal Com- | 
missioner opens the Assembly; and he drives about the streets of | 


the town in a faded coach-and-four, while the Moderator, who re- 
presents the —— of the House, still wears knee-breeches and a 
cocked hat. But when that is told there is little else to tell. On 

lities the General Assemblies no longer exercise any influence. 
The Assembly of the Established Church discussed the Irish Church 
Bill. <A leading lay member proposed a resolution that the Assem- 
bly should petition both Houses of Pariiament against the Bill. He 
was supported by another, who announced that ‘they had nothing 
to do with the merits or demerits of the Irish Establishment, but 
as members of a Christian Church they were bound to lift up their 
voices against the measure.” And in the face of a plain-spoken 
statement by one Liberal member that they were an assembly of 
monomaniacs, they carried the resolution by a majority of 99 ina 
house of 173. The people of Scotland have declared at the general 
elections in favour of the Irish Church Bill in the ratio of ten to 
one, and now the Established Church of Scotland in their General 
Assembly has declared against it in the ratio of nearly four to one. 
It is, therefore, not difficult to calculate the exact relation that 
exists between the opinions of the Established Church and those 
of the Scottish nation, and to estimate the amount of political in- 
fluence that such a body ought to exercise. It was the same 
with education, a subject long treated as a shuttlecock espe- 
cially invented for elerical disputation. Both Assemblies dis- 
cussed it. The Free Church carried resolutions in favour of 
National as opposed to Denominational Education without one 
dissentient voice, showing that in this matter at least it is in har- 
mony with the popular feeling in the country. The Hstablished 
Church negatived a similar resolution by an overwhelming 
majority. This was to be expected. The Established Church, 
as we have indicated, is about as much in sympathy with the 
people of Scotland as with the people of Peru. It is only fair to 
add that, however much that body dislikes the Education Bill 
before Parliament, the Establishment now sees that the measure 
is inevitable There were some hints about the necessity of a 
clause providing for the teaching of the Bible and the Shorter 
Catechism, but a resolution to petition against the Bill even 
in its present mutilated form could not find a seconder. They 
stand therefore committed to Denominational Education and no- 
thing else, but, as their view is diametrically opposed to that of 
the more popular Assembly, they neutralize each other. 

If on politics their influence is small, on social matters it is 
even smaller. Individual ministers from remote parishes, given to 
intemperance or other kinds of evil living, may be subjected to the 
pains and penalties of ecclesiastical law, and suffer accordingly 
every year. And to that extent the General Assemblies leave their 
impress on society, whether for good or evil. But nowadays the 
relation of the ordinary Scotch minister, whether of the Established 
or of the Free Church, to the every-day society of Scotland is ver 
different from what it used to be. In the old days the Scottish 
minister fulfilled the modest requirements once necessary for election 
to the much-prized fellowships of a well-known College. Well 
born, well dressed, and tolerably educated, he was on terms of 
equality with the lairds and their friends, and was a welcome guest 
in the country and town houses of all classes of society. But of late 
two agencies have been at work to cause a change in this respect. 
Since the Disruption of the Kirk in 1843, a somewhat different 
class of men have entered on the ministry. Though some of the 
old stock still devote themselves to the Church of their fathers, the 
majority of the parish ministers belong to a different circle. Men of 
the humblest parentage have gone to the Universities, and from them 
passed out into the Church. Some of these have done well in their 
profession, and have been useful parish ministers. But many of 
them settle down in the safe anchorage of a country mance, and 
never care to improve in mind or body. All the growth that was 
in them died out when they reached the haven of their content. 
They reached the summit of their ambition, and, like Dominie 
Sampson, lived “ to wag their heads in a pulpit.” Unaccustomed to 
the ways of society in youth, they dislike them in middle age, and 
prefer the secluded atmosphere of the manse, and the tender solici- 
tude of their “most household and parturient wives ”—to use an 
expression of —- Smith’s—to the more worldly attractions 
offered to them by the great ones in the land. The other agency is 
the influence of the Episcopal Church. “It may be Apostolical 
succession,” said a leading Scotch Episcopal divine, “ that fills our 
churches, but I fear it is fashion.” He was not far wrong. The 
Episcopal churches are the fashionable churches throughout 
Scotland, and Episcopacy is the fashionable form of belief. The 
majority of landowners are Episcopalians, and though they are 
bound to support Presbyterianism by Act of Parliament, they do 
not support it by their presence. korn 4 pay for the church they do 
not attend, and do not pay for that which they do attend. The Esta- 


blished Church fattens on the “teinds” sucked out of the land, and 
the Episcopal Church starves upon the extremely mean subscrip- 
tions which the landowners give toit. And not only is Episcopacy 
the profession of the landowners, but the bulk of leading professional 
men and more wealthy merchants adopt the same denomination. 
Many of them have 


en educated in England, and there got 


former care little about them, and the Scottish laity agree with | 


accustomed to the Church service, and prefer it to that which was 
good enough for their fathers. And if the men have not shown 
this tendency, their wives and daughters have done it for them. 
And it comes to the same thing in the end. From these two 
circumstances the hold of the Scottish Church on what is called 
society is small. The heart of the country is still strongly Pres- 
byterian, but society is not. And thus it comes to pass that the 
General Assemblies exercise no more influence upon social than 
they do upon political matters. 

If this be so, a question forces itself upon the mind, and demands 
an answer. What is the use of these Assemblies? Can they 
show cause for their existence? They do not exhibit the learn- 
ing of Convocation; and they are not more useful. They are 
the highest Courts of the Presbyterian Church, and as such 
exercise some ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and exercise it badly, 
They form an excuse for the country parsons to come to town 
once a year, and rub some of the country cobwebs off their brains 
by contact with other brains, and they only cost 2,000/. a year 
or thereabouts to the State. They make Edinburgh somewhat 
disagreeable for ten days every year, but otherwise they do no harm, 
Whether or not that is a sutheient answer to the question is a 
matter upon which it is not for us, but for the people of Scotland, 
to pronounce a decision. 


POOR-LAW AMENDMENT. 


iY i GOSCHEN’S proposal for the amendment of the Act 
of 1867 throws some light upon the difficulties by which 
reform of the Poor-law is beset. The apology with which he 
introduced the measure to the attention of the House of Commons 
was surely unnecessary. That body has managed to do one good 
stroke of work in the Session; but it has scarcely earned a right 
to sit down in idleness, or to neglect one of the most important 
matters to which its attention can be called. Everything, indeed, 
shows that before long we shall be in need of more systematic 
and extensive changes than can be introduced at a moment's 
notice ; the whole subject of pauperism, not only in the metro- 
polis but throughout the country, will have strong claims upon 
the attention of Parliament; but the machinery already in opera- 
tion requires some immediate patching and tinkering that it may 
carry us on satisfactorily till the adoption of a better system. The 
Poor-Law Board is getting into difficulties with restive guardians 
and grumbling ratepayers ; and itis desirable that causes of quarrel 
should be removed, so far as it is possible to deprive angry men of 
a cause of quarrel. The qualification is a large one, for the guar- 
dians have left us little room for doubt as to their state of mind; 
they are already practising the attitude of village Hampdens, and 
are anxious for any opportunity of hurling foul scorn at Mr. 
Goschen’s devoted head. A guardian indeed has his virtues, or 
perhaps we should say his virtue, for he considers the whole code 
ot morality to be summed upina dogged objection to expenditure. 
Keeping down the rates occupies in his mind the same position, 
amongst cardinal virtues, as doing as you would be done by occu- 
pies in that of the ordinary Christian. And we are far from 
denying that this view of the case has its merits. It is poe a 
necessary corrective to the good-natured impulses of the public. 
When the poor are suffering wholesale demoralization from in- 
discriminate charity, it is as well that there should be a class 
inclined to look at both sides of ahalfpenny. The frugality of 
guardians is a great force, if only it can be turned on in the 
right place ; it would act as an excellent drag upon the wheels, if 
we could regulate the time and mode of its > Guardians, 
however, have a passion even stronger than their love of economy. 
They exhibit that jealous regard for their privileges which used 
formerly to distinguish the House of Commons. The ex officio 
guardians are to them what the King’s Friends were to Burke. If 
they had the power, we have no doubt that they would commit 
reporters and impertinent journalists to the casual ward, as their 
great prototype sent them to the Tower. They grudge the esta- 
blishment of Dispensary Committees, because they will not pari 
with a fraction of their power. They hold it to be a personal 
hardship if a — is removed to a short distance from them; 
not only because they cannot overlook the expenditure, but because 
it deprives them of one of their subjects. Mr. Goschen re- 
lates a most instructive anecdote of the Unions in the City of 
London. If the two smaller of the three Unions into which the 
City is divided were incorporated in the larger, the effect would 
be to lower their rates to one-third of the present amount. The 
guardians, however, object decidedly to the proposal. They 
would rather bear undisputed sway in their own little section 
than be swamped in the larger body. They have a i 

pride, which they cherish as tenderly as other patriots cherished 
the national sentiment which made the Union unpopular in 
Ireland, or the love of their own State which led South Carolina 
to secede. To be a guardian of the “ ~t London Union is to 
hold so proud a position that no wor..y citizen would barter 
his dignity for a seat in a general City Union, even to gain a 
reduction of two shillings in the pound. It is a curious study in 
human nature; one would hardly have supposed that the same 
sentiment which sanctifies the rocks of a Swiss canton to the 
patriotic inhabitants would gather round so unpromising an object 
as the West London Union, and that grocers and butchers would 
be ready to sacrifice even their money to the love of what, in our 
point of view, seems to be a mere geographical expression. We 
should like to know whether an inhabitant of the West London 
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Union, when transported to foreign climes, yearns after the lanes 
and alleys of his former abode, and feels his bosom thrill with 
emotion when he hears of the patriotic resistance made by his 
compatriots to their would-be oppressor, Mr. Goschen. We can 
only hope that none of them may take it into their heads to win 
undying fame by treating Mr. Goschen as Tell treated Gessler, and 
lay an ambush for him in some of the gloomy defiles leading into 
Chancery Lane. 

The fact that guardians are susceptible to this emotion is worth 
remembering. Ye must be tender not only of their pockets, but 
of their hearts. But however singular and interesting may be the 
love of a particular segment arbitrarily carved out of this wilder- 
ness of brick and mortar, we cannot, from regard for it, sacri- 
fice the interests of paupers. An objection on the ground of economy 
deserves attention ; but we cannot go out of our way to flatter the 
self-esteem of every London Union. The outcry raised against cen- 
tralization and other bugbears of the local press frequently covers 
nothing but a desire of the existing guardians to preserve their own 
petty privileges. Every step in reform seems hitherto to have re- 
sulted in the formation of new Boards, and every Board becomes in 
its own eyes a sacred institution, to be touched at the peril of the 
rash intruder. Mr. Goschen, it is obvious, will have to encounter 
a good deal of opposition, resting, in fact, upon grounds too 
childish to be openly avowed ; and it is plain that genuine reforms 
cannot be effected without disregarding prejudices cf this order. 
The general nature of his proposal is simple enough, and explains 
the real nature of the difficulties to be encountered. It is admitted, 
in the first place, that the workhouses are overcrowded, and_ that 
they do not fulfil the most essential requirement of securing a 

roper classification of the inmates. According to Mr. Goschen’s 
ures, 28,640 persons were in one night sleeping in 27,840 beds. 
The amount of cubic space actually provided was so much less 
than the minimum which has been declared essential, that the 
excess of inmates above the proper number was 4,500. Children 
and infirm and sick paupers had to sleep in the same ward 
with ablebodied. Children who were constantly going in and out 
with their parents were mixed up with those who had been de- 
serted, and introducing diseases and contaminating influences. 
The evils which led to the provision, by the Act of 1867, of sepa- 
rate lunatic asylums and fever hospitals are still in existence. 
That these evils urgently demand a remedy is beyond dispute. 
The recent increase of pauperism has of course thrown many 
difficulties in the way; Put we are bound to remove these gross 
abuses ; and if we wish it with sufficient intensity, we can manage 
to do it. Considering the vast sums which are thrown away 
in London annually, we ought to be able to secure a suflicient 
amount of accommodation to enable us to classify paupers judi- 
ciously, and treat them efficiently. Mr. Goschen admitted that 
he was startled at the enormous total of 1,400,000/. demanded 
for the various improvements; and his audience apparently 
shared his surprise. Yet it was only the other day that we 
were told that just five times that amount was spent annually 
in London upon charities the effect of which, for the most 
part, is to do positive injury, and increase instead of diminishing 
the mass of pauperism. Even the 1,400,000/. would be well 
spent if only it would secure an approach to more rational prin- 
ciples of administration. We have no desire, however, to depre- 
ciate the importance of the sum. It is hard, we fully admit, for 
parishes to find themselves suddenly saddled with an expenditure 
upon new buildings equal in amount to all that they have spent 
since the adoption of the Poor-law. We only say that it should 
be laid down as essential that the ends sought for should be attained 
in some way or other; whilst, of course, any mode of attaining 
them by a smaller expenditure should be welcomed if discovered. 
Whether so many new schools and infirmaries and fever hospitals 
should be built, is open to dispute; but it is plain that schools and 
infirmaries and hospitals and asylums should not, as at —_—_ be 
muddled together, with the greatest possible amount of moral and 
physical contamination. We require to abolish, at any price, the ex- 
isting workhouse, as a jumble of half-a-dozen incompatible institu- 
tions. The only method by which ane can be reconciled with 
efficiency is, according to Mr. Goschen, by the amalgamation of 
Unions. It will evidently be possible to secure some approach to 
classification by using the existing buildings. By bringing together 
three or four workhouses, and using them for different purposes, 
we should avoid the necessity of many of the proposed new build- 
ings, we should get rid of a number of small Boards, and effect 
a considerable saving in expenses of administration. Without 

ing into details, it is plain that such a scheme would enable 

e Poor-law Board to meet the rational objections of guardians 
to extravagant expenditure, and at the same time to secure the 
chief improvements demanded. We fear that Mr. Goschen would 
still have to count upon the undying opposition of patriots of the 
West London Union, and upon the hostility of various officials 
and Boards whose importance would be diminished. But as 
the hospitals and schools have to be got somehow or other, 
and the proposed plan offers a feasible method of doing it, we 
yma hope that the irritable vanity of such gentlemen will be 

isregarded. 

It is obvious, as Mr. Goschen admits, that these changes look in 
the direction of some extensive reforms. They increase the 
strength of the demand for an equalization of the poor-rates in 
the metropolis, and may lead to other changes in the Poor-law, upon 
which it is unnecessary to dwell. This is far from being an argu- 
ment against them. Mr. Goschen will have sufficient power to 
secure a more effectual working of the Poor-law than we at 


present enjoy, and may turn the flank of some of the most 
annoying obstacles. But much will remain to be done; and one 
most probable and beneficial effect of the passing of the proposed 
Act will be to enforce upon us, before long, a thorough con- 
sideration of the whole system. 


A DISSENTING PREACHER’S DIFFICULTIES. 


A CURIOUS example of the working of the voluntary system 
has lately been presented in the Court of Chancery. A suit 
had been instituted by the trustees of an Independent Chapel at 
Reading, for the purpose of obtaining a declaration of the Court 
that the Rev. Samuel Clarke Gordon was duly dismissed from 
office as co-pastor of the chapel by a resolution passed at a meet- 
ing of the members of the congregation. The choice of Mr. 
Gordon as a co-pastor was very deliberately made, for we are 
told that during upwards of a year candidates for the oflice were 
invited to preach in the chapel; but nevertheless that choice 
began before long to be repented of. A year after it had been 
made, dissensions arose in the congregation. A large party, in- 
cluding a majority of the trustees, were dissatisfied with Mr. 
Gordon, while another party, including a number of ladies, were 
in his favour. A meeting was held, at which a resolution was 
passed dismissing Mr. Gordon from his office. Every person 
present, except one who remained neutral, voted for the resolu- 
tion. Mr, Gordon’s supporters protested against the regularity of 
the meeting, and abstained from attending it. Other meetings, 
smaller in number, were afterwards held by the supporters of Mr. 
Gordon, at which unanimous resolutions were passed in his favour. 
Ultimately a suit was instituted in the Court of Chancery, asking 
for an injunction to restrain Mr. Gordon from preaching. 

There is a familiar but rather profane story of a Frenchman who 
had been a teacher of his own language to undergraduates at 
Oxford, and was asked whether he would return thither and seek 
his livelihood in the same way. We do not know what were the 
Frenchman’s reasons for declining to return to Oxford, but all who 
have heard the story will admit that he expressed them with un- 
common force. It strikes us that the repugnance of any one who may 
would be nearly as strong as was felt by the Frenchman to teach- 
ing at Oxford ; but, of course, a minister of religion would express 
his feelings in a wholly different way. If he said that he would 
much rather go to heaven than preach before such an exacting 
congregation as meets at Reading, we should quite believe him ; 
because even if he had to preach in hemen—aell it rather conflicts 
with our ideas of heaven te suppose that there would be either 
preachers or hearers in the abode of rest and peace—there would 
at any rate be some things ascertained which are now doubtful, 
and thus the limits of discussion would be narrowed. To take an 
example from a popular writer, it would be no longer open to a 
New Engiand farmer, being in heaven, to remark by way of 
criticism upon a sermon there delivered, that if he paid for 
hell-fire he liked to have hell-fire for his money. We believe 
that in the Established Church incumbents are liable to receive 
anonymous letters from members of their congregations animad- 
verting upon the sermons of their curates, and it may even happen 
that such letters are forwarded to incumbents when they have 
gone away on a holiday, and are received by them when they are 
lying on their backs half slumbering in the summer warmth, and 
wishing that under the groves and in the grassy meadow they 
might find rest. But we do not think that the troubles of the 

arson can be compared to the troubles of the Dissenting minister. 
Tt is hard no doubt to see, while you are giving out your text, that 
an elderly gentleman of stern aspect is sitting close to you in a 
gallery, and adjusting his spectacles so as to get what sportsmen 
call “a fair lay-on” at the desk before you, and to discover 
whether you are about to preach from an honest manuscript or 
from a print or a which may have been purchased, as 
advertisements suggest, for eighteen-pence. But we do not think 
that a preacher of the Establishment is often troubled with a 
formal protest against his doctrine, and, if he were, he might 
venture in many cases to imitate the independence of a late Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, who told a protester against 
his jurisdiction to protest and be quick about it, and go about his 
business. But in a Dissenting chapel it appears that it takes a 
man @ year or more to preach himself into a pastoral office, and 
rather less time to preach himself out of it. We are told that 
a member of the congregation handed to Mr. Gordon a paper 
containing eight reasons for the resignation that was required. 
of him, or, in other words, eight heads of objection to his- 
sermons. There were 116 persons who voted for dismissing Mr.. 
Gordon, and, so far as we know, they were all equally capable 
of giving reasons for their conduct. Now eight times 116 is 

28. ‘The multiplication table is here the highest eloquence, for 
oo more forcibly than by using it can we picture the wretched- 
ness of the minister who has to please every member of his con- 
gregation? We do not forget that there was a minority, including 
a number of ladies, which _ poy Mr. Gordon; but even this 
consolation is not unqualified, for we do not forget also that Mr. 
Gordon was unmarried, and that a time would be likely to come 
when all the ladies except one would begin to dislike his sermons. 
The ladies, moreover, would be able to claim the privilege of their 
sex to dislike without giving reasons. They would not even be 
called upon to say, as the objector who has got into print 


have tried it, to preaching in this Independent — at Reading, 


did, that Mr. Gordon’s sermons were deficient “in unction, 
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in Gospel power, and in Christian experience.” and that 
“the work of the Spirit” was not dwelt upon sufficiently. We 
do not exactly understand whether these, and six other 
objections which are stated, are all applicable to every one of Mr. 
Gordon’s sermons. But it appears probable that a contributing 
member of the congregation would say that he paid for unction 
and he expected to have unction. Nobody can define seasoning, 
and yet a high authority has declared that it is seasoning which 
makes all the difference in pies. The public cannot exacily 


describe what they expect pies to taste of, but if they are not | 


pleased at one shop they will try another. A skilful preacher will 
take unction,and Gospel power, and Christian experience, and mingle 
them with the body of his sermon, just as a cunning cook compounds 
oil and vinegar and mustard, and other ingredients, to dress a 
salad. The oil must be present throughout, clinging to every leaf, 
and making it slide pleasantly over the palate, and yet the most 
acute taste shall not be able to say decisively “here is oil.” It 
must be equally impossible to point to a passage in a sermon and 
say that it is or is not unctuous, but one can tell on coming out 
of chapel whether one has undergone spiritual lubrication. But 
other complaints against Mr. Gordon are more easily capable of 
being tested. Thus it was alleged that in some of his sermons 
“there was nothing said to unconverted sinners.”” Now, with the 
help of a shorthand writer, it might be quickly ascertained whether | 
Mr. Gordon did or did not in the course of a sermon allude once 
or oftener to coals; and, if he did not, members of the congrega- 
tion might reasonably object that their supply of spiritual pro- 
vender, although perhaps adequate in quantity, was inferior in | 
quality to the article for which they supposed themselves to 
have contracted. They might say that they paid for coals, and 
coals they desired to have. 

It appears that a sermon which will satisfy the demands of the ! 
majority of this exacting congregation must not be too argumenta- | 
tive, but adapted to ordinary comprehension; it must not set up 
too high a standard of Christian life, but must take account of 
the influence of trials; it must not verge too closely on Arminian- 
ism; it must appeal for its motive not to dry, rigid duty, 
but to Christian love; it must dwell on the work of the 
Spirit; it must have unction, Gospel power, and Christian 
experience, and it must “ awaken” unconverted sinners. This, 
we believe, is all. For the sake of the judges of the Court 
-of Chancery, we are happy to be able to say that it is no part 
of their duty to decide whether this catalogue of require- 
ments is satisfied by a preacher. But the judge before whom 
this case came has decided that the will of the majority of the 
congregation mus* prevail, and that if the sermons of their minister | 
are not sufficiently unctuous and awalicnuing they may dismiss him, 
and may obtain, if necessary, an injunction from the Court to 

revent his occupying their pulpit. It is to be hoped that Mr, 
Gosden will obey the decree of the Cowt, and will not either go 
himself or send bis solicitor on his behalf to claim the position of 
minister in the chapel, so that he may not incur the censure 
ed upon a litigating pastor by the late Lord Justice 
night Bruce, “that he had attended Divine Service, so to 
= 


speak, by attorney.” The trustees of this mccting-house are at 
liberty to seek for unction and Gospel power and Christian ex- 

rience where they please, and we wish that they may get them. 
‘The Court could find nothing in the trust-deeds of the chapel 
to countenance the notion that the choice of a minister by the 
congregation was irrevocable, or that he was to continue to hold 
his office for life or during good behaviour. The evidence 
adduced to prove a usage to the same effect failed to satisfy the 
Court. The trustees, who were plaintifls, alleged that it was 
a fundamental principle of their communion, that in the ab- 
sence of any special usage or agreement to the contrary, the 
power of electing and dismissing their ministers resided en- 
tirely with the body of church members, and that this 

wer was to be exercised by the majority. The defendant, Mr. 
Gondeo, on the other hand, alleged that, in the absence of special 

reement, all appointments of ministers were for life, so long as 

e persons appointed abstained from preaching doctrines at 
variance with the tenets of the body, and were not guilty of 
immorality or other gross misconduct. Between these two con- 


flicting views of the position of ministers in Independent chapels, 
the Court had to decide upon the evidence. The question would | 
be purely one of evidence, as there can be no general rule appli- | 
pt to all bodies of Dissenters. Many of these bodies have | 
constitutions under which ministers hold their offices during life 

or good behaviour, and provisions regulating the procedure which ' 
is to be adopted to deprive a minister for misconduct. When any | 
religious association has agreed on the terms of its union, and has _ 
constituted a tribunal to determine whether the rules of the | 
association have been violated by its members or not, and what 
shall be the consequences of such violation, then the decision of 
such tribunal will be binding when it has acted within the scope 
of its authority, has observed such forms as the rules require, if 
any forms be prescribed, and, if not, has proceeded in a manner 
consonant with the principles of justice. The law was thus laid 
down by the Privy Council in a well-known case, and it is exem- 
plified by many previous cases. Thus, in Dr. Warren’s case, which 
arose in the Wesleyan-Methodist communion, Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst said that he was of opinion that the District Com- 
mittee of the body had the power to suspend, and that they 
acted legally, and that he was not called upon to say whether 
they acted wisely, discreetly, temperately, or hastily. In the 
absence of a regular constitution, the will of the majority of 


church members must prevail, as it has done in the case of Mr, 
Gordon. But it might perhaps have been expected that in a 
numerous body like the Independents a regular constitution would 
have been established. 

This question receives further illustration from the case of the 
French Protestant Church in the City of London, which has been 
before the Court of Chancery from time to time during the last 
ten years, and reappeared during the present week. The Master 
of the Rolls, when that case was originally before him, said that 
it depended “on the construction of the rules and regulations by 
which the institution was guided as applicable to the conduct of 
the minister”; and he decided that the minister was improperly 
dismissed. In that case there were rules and regulations under 
which the minister had rights, and a governing body had a power 
of dismissal. The Master of the Rolls considered that this body 
had acted rather as partisans than as judges, and therefore he was 
called upon to interfere. ‘Thus it does not appear that there was 
any difference between Sir John Romilly and Lord Lyndhurst as 


| to the principle upon which the Court proceeds, and both those 


judges were dealing with bodies having a regular constitution, 


BRITISH COAST DEFENCES, 


— Royal Engineers have come very fairly out of the ordeal 
to which they have lately been subjected. It is somewhat 
unfortunate for them that the constitution of the Committee ap- 

ointed to criticize their great work, the Coast Fortifications, should 

e subject to the reproach that many of the members were officers 
who had an interest in proving the excellence of the forts; but 
it would be unfair to make too much of the objection, seeing that 
the favourable Report is unanimous. It would have been nothing 
more than customary to find protests against some part or other of 
the decision appended to the document which has lately Leen 
laid before Parliament. The absence of any such record of varying 
opinion may be taken as proof of the general accord felt by the 
gentlemen who have declared that “the works have been con- 
structed with 2 due regard to the conditions necessary to secure 
their stability and permanency,” and that “ the failures and mis- 
takes have been much fewer and of less importance than might 
have been anticipated ” in works of such magnitude. 

The coast fortilications have been attacked by two sets of 
critics. On the one hand, it was said that the country was indulg- 
ing in an unwarrantable extravagance, that we needed no such 
defences, or that at least they need not have been of such a per- 
manent character. On the other hand, a whole army of engineers 
and writers for the press asserted that culpable carelessness had 
been shown in building works too weak to resist the powers likely 
to be brought against them, that they were already tumbling 
down or threatening to he swallowed up bodily by the marshes 
of the Thames and Medway. To the critics of the latter school a 
sullicient answer has been given, but the powers of the Committee 
did not extend so fur as to include a general criticism on the ori- 
ginal designs in relation to the position and magnitude of the 
forts. ‘This is again unfortunate, and leaves many points of con- 
troversy unsettled. Is it indeed necessary to have these enormous 
and costly erections, bristling with heavy guns, on so many points 
of the British coast-line? In some respects we believe not, but 
as the works have advanced so far, and the most doubtful are 
those wholly or nearly completed, the wisest course will probably 
be to finish the whole series out of hand England will then at 
least possess some of the grandest military structures in the world, 
and her principal harbours will, according to the best judges, be 
sale from all dread of molestation. The fleet will be freer to roam 
as may be advisable in war, without fear of finding its ports of 
refuge occupied by an enemy, its arsenals and dockyards burned 
during its absence. It is hardly consolatory to be told that an 
enemy landed on English soil will now be certain to march directly 
upon London; but, on the other hand, it appears that a landing 
would be more diflicult, and far less likely to be attempted. The 
great object of fortification is to render the place fortified secure 
for at least a considerable time, and nothing can carry out this idea 
better than a body of defences strong enough to render any attack 
upon them so dangerous that it could only be regarded as a reck- 
less undertaking. Portsmouth and Plymouth will soon be in a 

sition to warn off a hostile fleet, and this is far preferable even to 
ting it. The other ports are less completely guarded, but then 
they are of less importance, and in their case,also defensive power 
bears such a ratio to the value of the position that no enemy 
would think it worth while to attack them. 

The plan of the Committce, in making their Report, was to take 
each position, sketch the history of its defences, and then go care- 
fully into each one of them in detail, winding up with a summary 
wherein a general opinion is expressed. After the examination 
of the various works, there is a short summary embracing the 
Commniittee’s views on the whole question. They consider “that 
great skill has been shown in adapting the original designs of 
the works to the altered circumstances of the times; that the 
arrangements for the service of the guns are good, and that 
the increase of resisting power in the works has kept pace with 
the increase in the power of the guns.” But the said increase of 
power in works and guns has involved an increase of cost which, 
though perhaps necessary, is decidedly unpleasant. There is an 
increase in the demand for money of no less than 1,091,437/ 
since the amended estimates of 1862. The excess on the estimate 
of the Act of 1867 will be 481,437/, and the total amount ree 
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uired to complete the works is now estimated at 2,832,599/., a 
sum of §,118,838/. having been expended up to the zoth of June 
last. The total cost of our harbour defences will therefore be 
7:951,4370 It appears, according to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, that, generally speaking, this great cost has been unavoid- 
able,and in that case it is certainly not too much to pay, considering 
the benefits to be obtained by the security given to the great depots 
of our fleets. The ships which will be set free to cruise in distant 
waters will be worth far more than this sum, and not only so, 
but the addition of their strength to the active fleet may make all 


the difference of a naval battle gained or lost. We should, how- | 


ever, like to know exactly what Captain Moncrieff says to this 
matter; he was examined ouly on the question of the Thames 
forts, and his evidence, though cautious, admits of no other in- 
terpretation than that he is dissatisfied with the manner in which 
his system is to be partially applied to them. He says that, “by 
the adoption of the proposed plans, the principles of my system 
are entirely lost. . The raising of the crests of the para- 
ts to such a height above the ground level precludes the idea of 
concealment, by making these batteries the most promineut 
object in the landscape. . . . I would respectfully submit that 
a hybrid fort, partly on my system and partly on another, is un- 
satisfactory to both systems. . . . If thought desirable, I am 
ready to submit plans for the placing in position of any number 
of guns in the vicinity of the present sites, the works to cover 
which would not exceed 840/. per gun.” Now, considering that 
we are spending all but 8,000,000/. on the fortifications, we can- 
not but think that Captain Moncrieff’s very moderate proposition 
might be accepted. The invention is of purely English, or rather 
Scotch, crigin. Like Palliser’s shells, it is being adopted in some 
form or other by every civilized nation. A very few hundred 
unds would enable Captain Moncrieff to show us what are really 
is own designs for the formation of protected barbette batieries. 
He might be assisted by a small committee composed of officers 
drawn in equal proportions from the two scientific corps, and who, 
for the time being, should have no other work to do but to 
develop the Moncrieff invention in a practical form. 

It is somewhat curious to observe the different methods of 
treating fortification questions adopted by various nations. Most 
of the Continental Powers are fortifying their coasts, but they try 
by every possible means to keep secret the position and strength 
of their forts. The result is, that their own public is ina state of 
complete ignorance, while the agents of other Governments have 
comparatively little difficulty in keeping their War Offices well in- 
formed. Blunder after blunder is made, and sometimes never 
corrected. It requires sharp criticism to make men confess that 
they have erred in designing the national defences. England, on 
the contrary, appoints numerous committees, ame reports 
and maps, which are at the disposal of any one who likes to invest 
a few shillings in them; but, in the end, the light of public opinion 
is thrown upon all errors or blunders, and the designers are forced 
to correct them. It follows that foreign Governments know little 
more about our works than we do about theirs, and what they do 
know is, it may be hoped, of a nature to render them extremely 
disinclined to attack us. 

In the course of their investigations the Committee found it 
necessary to make some very interesting experiments. One of 
them was intended to test the liability of shell piled in heaps to 
be exploded by the impact of an enemy’s oe oe Forty-two 
common g-inch cast-iron shells were filled with powder, and 
piled within the experimental casemate at Shoeburyness, directly 
opposite the embrasure, so that any shot fired through the opening 
must strike them. Eight others were arranged on end, where 
they would most probably stand when raised from the shell stores 
below, before being put in the gun. A g-inch Palliser loaded 
shell was tired at the pile from a distance of 70 yards, with a full 
charge of 43 lbs. One loud and violent explosion in the casemate 
was heard. Out of the fifty shells nineteen burst, others were 
thrown violently about, some even ilying out of the casemate 
both to the rear and sideways. Four of the eight placed standing 
on the floor were thrown to the rear without exploding, the other 
four were scarcely disturbed. Some of the shells had been struck 
very severely by splinters, and one was even cracked, without 
having exploded. Splinters were picled up at 200 and 400 yards 
from the casemate on its flanks. Another experiment of the same 
nature was made, with similar results; and the opinion of the 
Committee was, that though common shells will explode when 
struck directly by heavy projectiles, there is no danger to them 
from any but the largest splinters. They imagine that Palliser’s 
shells would be even safer, but this is somewhat doubtful, 

Another important question into which the Committee entered 
was the prevention of damp in magazines by improved ventilation. 
The standing orders for artillery magazines direct that “ maga- 
zines are to be aired upon every favourable opportunity, Sundays 
excepted.” It naturally occurs to the officers in charge of 
& magazine that a favourable opportunity has arrived when the 
Weather is fine and warm. Nota bit of it. The earth below a 
building is in summer colder, in its upper surface, than the sur- 
rounding ground which receives the rays of the sun. At one inch 
below the surface the daily variations of temperature are reduced 
one-half; at three feet they do not exceed half a degree. So it 
comes to pass that the heat of the outer air and ground in fine 
summer weather is always greater than the floor and the walls of 
closed buildings. Every one has experienced a chill in entering 
thick-walled buildings during summer. Here, then, you have a 
ready-made condenser, capable of reducing the current of warm 
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air which enters when the door is opened below its dew point. It 


rules of economy should not apply to this as well as to the other 
affairs of ordinary life. What the Department of Works has done 
it appears to have done well. Let us now see that the same 
authorities are ready to accept further improvements, otherwise 
they wili fall short of deserving the gratitude and esteem of their 
countrymen, 


AN AMERICAN FOX-IIUNT. 
oh TIL very recently Englishmen might have consoled them- 
selves with the reflection that, however much they had 
fallen behind America in some things, there was at least one in- 
stitution in respect of which they were still ahead of the United 
States, as of all the rest of the world. They might have taken a 
semi-barbarous pride in the belief that they were still superior in 
sport, if in nothing else. Americans might be the only really 
great and free people onthe face of the earth; they might be the 
only people now capable of producing famous statesmen, preachers, 
authors, and generals; but we had at any rate one institution 
which they had never yet ventured to imitate. The joys of fox- 
hunting were not yet revealed to them. Hopeless as the English 
cockney might feel his case to be when he compared himself 
with the citizen of Boston or of Philadelphia, there was still 
something left for which our country gentlemen might thank 
heaven. But last March an event happened in the Western 
States the news of which will carry a sense of the pressure of 
American competition home to the heart of Leicestershire and 
the bosom of Bucks. Advicesfrom Chicago inform us that on the 
17th of last March a fox-hunt took place near the town of St. Louis, 
in Lilinois, a town which is no doubt destined to be the future Bad- 
minton or Melton Mowbray of America; and which, if we may 
judge by the accounts of the sport afforded on this first occasion, 
as given to us in the St. Louis Republican, is likely next season to 
cause a perfect stampede of sportsmen from Leamington and 
Northampton to the Far West. The last hunting season in this 
country was no doubt a good gne; and many of the runs of Jan- 
uary and February, 1869, will be affectionately remembered by 
the squires of Lutterworth and the officers from Weedon; but we 
may safely venture to declare that the best run of the season with 
the Atherstone or the Quorn was not to be compared with this 
St. Louis fox-hunt, either in variety or piquancy of incidents. But 
there is so much difference of detail between the English and 
American methods of fox-hunting that the superiority of the 
American method cannot be adequately appreciated without a 
little description, which it may be hoped will tend to clear the 
reader’s mind of prejudice, and enable him to take an impartial 
view of the American mode of huntiog the fox. 

The first prejudice of which an English reader must divest him- 
self is the belief that to the sport of fox-hunting a Master of l’ox- 
hounds is necessary. Ordinary English squires could probably 
almost as easily imagine the existence of a son without a father 
as of a pack of foxhounds without a master; and although the 
master is the only absolutely essential functionary to the hunting 
of a pack of foxhounds, yet one is not apt to suppose that the 
master would be able to show his friends or subscribers very much 
good sport without the assistance of a huntsman, and one or 
more whips. But, in “inaugurating” this noble sport at St. Louis, 
the men of Illinois have struck out an entirely novel and most 
original line. They have arranged and organized their sporting 
staif on a different and vastly improved system. The chief per- 
sonage in the sport does not, at St. Louis, write M.F.H. alter 
his name, but receives the much more dignified titles of “ Pro- 
jector” and “Grand Marshal.” The hounds do not, as in England, 
belong to him, or to any body of subscribers whom he represents ; 
but a plan is adopted much more in accordance with the spirit of 
the age. The hounds are jobbed. Peace to the souls of Sir 
Richard Sutton and of the late Mr. Assheton Smith! We would 
not in the lifetime of those worthies have called attention to this 
matter, as it would perhaps have pained them. But, now that 
they are gone, no such delicacy prevents our pressing upon our 
readers the advantages of this practice of jobbing hounds; though 
it is unnecessary to describe these advantages in detail, inasmuch 
as many persons in this country have already adopted the parallel 
customs of jobbing their horses, their carriages, their pointers and 
retrievers, their clothes, and their servants; and the jobbing of 
foxhounds must 7 be even more convenient than the 
jobbing of these things, y so much as foxhounds are a more 
troublesome and wasteful class of instruments to keep in stock, 

Next after the Grand Marshal and the Foxhound job-master, 
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| deposits part of 1ts moisture, passes out and leaves room for more iq 
warm air, and then more condensation. We believe that this | 
simple truth was first pointed out by Lieutenant Innes, R.E., in 
| the sixteenth volume of the Royal Engineer Corps’ Papers, and 
| notwithstanding that it commends itself at once to every man 
who has ever so small an amount of scientific knowledge, not- 
withstanding also that he had successfully treated a provokingly 
damp magazine at Ialifax on the new principle, it was long before ij 
his conclusions found acceptance. Of course the remedy is to | 
keep the magazines hermetically sealed during hot weather, and 
to ry them when the external air is cold and dry. Nothing 
| would be easier than to issue strict regulations based upon the 
, registers of thermometers inside and out, and so place the dryness 
| of magazines beyond the region of haphazard. 
| The money spent upon fortifications may be considered as de- 
voted to life insurance, but there is no reason why the ordinary 
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the most important functionary in an American hunt appears to 
be the Special Correspondent of the local newspaper. The 
presence of a journalist is as necessary at a fox-hunt as at any 
other important or interesting meeting in America. But the 
reader may perhaps wonder what arrangements can be made at 
a fox-hunt for the convenience of the gentlemen of the press; 
how, in fact, the nature of the sport can permit of the proper 
facilities being afforded to them for discharging their important 
duties to the public. In order to understand this, it is necessary 
to bear in mind some important differences between an English 
and an American meet, or “rendezvous,” as it is more elegantly 
termed in Illinois. In the first place, the Americans have most 
judiciously dispensed with the Tnglish practice of drawing a 
cover in order to find their fox. In Illinois the fox is purchased 
of a fox-catcher some time before the hunt is to take place, “is 
put for some weeks under the scientific supervision and charge” 
of a fox-keeper, and is eventually brought to the rendezvous “ in 
a fox-waggon.” It is probably while he is under the scientific 
supervision of the keeper that the fox acquires the art of climbing 
trees—an art which adds a novel variety of incident to the 
American sport, and which, as we shall see, the fox at St. Louis 
practised with the greatest éclat. But, at any rate, the advan- 
tages of the American method are obvious. As there is no 
drawing, there can be no blanks, and no tiresome waste of time 
in cover-beating. And indeed it is difficult to believe that 
our fashionable hunts will not next season adopt the American 
system, and start their foxes in prime condition from a fox- 
waggon. It cannot be supposed that in this scientific age 
intelligent and sport-loving Englishmen will long be content 
to allow that which is absolutely essential to their sport, the 
finding of a fox, to depend upon chance. No doubt, too, the 
whole influence of the ladies and of the local press will be thrown 
into the scale in favour of the fox-waggon system, since it will 
be remarked, secondly, that this system enables the start to 
take place from the top of a high hill, whence an almost bird’s- 
eye view of the run can be obtained. The reader is now in a 
position to understand how it is possible for a Special Corre- 
spondent to attend and report upon an American fox-hunt, with- 
out the necessity either of being a first-flight man across country, 
or of knowing how to manage a balloon. And it may be interest- 
ing to him to learn that on this occasion, at St. Louis, the pro- 
jector of the hunt was one Mr. Macdonald, who hired the 
hounds, bought the fox, fixed the hour and place for the rendezvous, 
and for the find, or start, as, under all the circumstances, it is 
perbaps more aptly named; that the foxhound job-master was 
one Mr. John Stumpf, “a rather old gentleman in grey suit,” 
who brought “five or six dogs, named Carlo, Waltman, Pascha, 
Hector, and Pluto, to the rendezvous,” and whom the Special Cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Republican represents as “ regarding 
his dogs with affectionate interest, and expressing his confidence 
that they would kill the fox, if they had a fair show” ; that the 
fox-keeper was one Barney O'Connor; and that the fox provided 
for the occasion was named “Ben Butler,” a name “ probably 
suggested by the silvery metallic glisten of his silken coat.” Nor 
let the Leicestershire man be surprised at the small number of 
hounds—two ay and a half—considered necessary for the 
sport in Illinois. Doubtless the sengemess | in numbers is more than 
counterbalanced by the superior excellence engendered in the 
hounds through the competition which is caused by the practice 
of jobbing them. But, however this may be, enough has pro- 
bably now been said by bye of preliminary explanation to enable 
the reader to enjoy a few short extracts from the narrative of the 
Special Correspondent of the St. Louis Republican. This gentle- 
man, who was mounted on “a smooth-running buggy from the 
St. Nicholas livery-stable, drawn by a three-minute mare,” on 
receiving private information that the fox-waggon had started, 
and that the exciting scene was about to commence, set out for 
the hill where the start was to tale place, and thus describes the 
event :— 

The hill is to the north of the road, and no fences render the ascent of the 
mild declivity troublesome, This spot was selected as there are no woods of 
any amount in the vicinity, and the view is unobstructed. On the top of 
this hill, about two o’clock, the hunters and spectators gathered. After 


some little delay, Mr. Macdonald gave the order for the hunt to begin. In ! 


tones of stentorian command he addressed the crowd, The fox was about to 
be let go. It would be taken to the brow of the hill, and there set at liberty ; 
but in order to secure a successful hunt, it would be necessary to preserve 
order. The dogs were to be held—a boy to hold each hound—the horsemen 
were to form in line on the hill where they now were, and at a given signal 
to start forward. “Then,” said the speaker, in a voice of heroic determina- 
tion, “ every man for himself.” These words produced a visible effect, and 
some few of the horsemen looked nervously at each other, and evidently felt 
as if something serious was about to transpire. After some hauling and 
snapping, “ Ben Butler” was flopped out of his barrel upon the ground, 
Barney O'Connor holding him by the chain. The next step was to give 
him a good start; so he was led across the field, Mr. Macdonald and two 
other parties acconypanying, to the point before designated. During the 
route the fox was dragged over a few tences, the presumption being that the 
hounds would follow in exactly the same course, and so try the metal of the 
horses and riders, A piece of weods, a quarter or a mile or so from the 
crowd, having been reached, the fox was let go, a blow on the side being 
given him to convey the idea that the faster he went the better. 


The reader will not fail to remark that, in this scientific method 
of opening the hunt, the sportsmen of Illinois have borrowed some 
characteristic features from several English sports. In the prac- 
tice of bringing the fox up in a fox-waggon and starting him with 
a rap on the flanks, we see something akin to scenes which have 
been witnessed before now with Her Majesty’s Buckhounds. The 


trick of hauling the fox over some fences, with the special design ' 


of affording better sport to the riders (or to the spectators), may 
remind old Oxonians of the Christ Church drag. The dodge 
whereby the necessity for the services of a huntsman and his 
whipper-in is obviated—namely, by confiding each hound to the 
care of a small boy to hold—seems to be remotely derived from 
our practice of using slippers at coursing-matches, and is at any 
rate an excellent contrivance, as it substitutes for the permanent 
and expensive employment of full-grown men, the cheaper alter- 
native of occasional, and perhaps voluntary, child-labour. And, 
lastly, in the marshalling of the horsemen and requiring them to 
start by a given signal, it is easy to discover a feature borrowed 
from Epsom, and a feature, too, of which many an unlucky sports- 
man, who has been temporarily or ey thrown out by 
getting a bad start from the wrong side of the cover, will appre- 
ciate the utility. The fox being thus started in the bran-new 
American fashion, the hounds were laid on, and the hunt com- 
menced. Like the life of Achilles, it was short, but glorious. On 
arriving at the first fence, the hounds, with a consideration which 
would never be shown by an English pack, stopped short, and 
proceeded to offer a variety of diversion for the entertainment of 
the ladies and of the Special Correspondent. One sat down and 
bayed, another tried unsuccessfully to execute “circles of reco- 
very,” and a third proceeded to chase some loose horses which 
were in another corner of the field. All this time, the reader 
might suppose, the fox was making play across country, and the 
chance of a kill was ended. And so it would have been, no 
doubt, in the case of an English vermin. But at this interesting 
juncture the event occurred at which we have already hinted, 
which shows the superiority of the American to the English fox, 
and which afforded a charming variety in the sport never even 
dreamed of by English fox-hunters. The fox went up a tree! But 
we must again summon the Special Correspondent to describe such 
a scene as this, as he witnessed it, on arriving at the first fence in 
his buggy :— 

“ What of the fox?” This was the question we asked on arriving at the 
spot ; but nobody could answer it. On looking around, we saw a man on 
the other side of a moist soft field of nursery plants, gesticulating wildly. 
(This is apparently the American substitute for crying Tally Ho.] “What's 
the matter?” we shouted. “He’s up a tree,” was the reply, pointing up- 
wards ; and sure enough, on looking intently at a tree near him, we spied 
the fox seated among the branches, and calmly enjoying the scene. 


But the enjoyment of this amazing fox was not destined to last 
very long. For now we come to the kill, or the dénowement, as 
it is called in America, which was as different from our English 
termination as was every other part of this strange sport. Sup- 
pose—if we may be permitted to suppose an utter impossibility— 
that a Quorn or a Pytchley fox should on any occasion ascend a 
tree, what would be fn under the circumstances? The laws of 
English fox-hunting do not apply any solution to such a puzzle, 
There is probably not a squire in Leicestershire who could say 
offhand when ought to be done in the event of such astounding 
behaviour on the part of a fox; and we doubt whether even the 
great Tom Payne himself would have been equal to such an 
occasion. But the wary Illinois fox-hunter comes to his sport 
fully prepared for such an occurrence. He carries a revolver with 
him to the hunting-field, and thus is prepared to deal with the 
fox as he would with a man who had offended him in the streets 
of St. Louis or Chicago—namely, “to shoot him on sight.” On the 
present occasion, the first sportsman who got within reach of the 
treed fox happened to be the judge of the St. Louis Probate Court, 
who, after a couple of shots, succeeded in bringing down the game, 
just as the Special Correspondent and the rest of the field arrived 
underneath the tree. As any reflections upon such a unique 
termination to the sport would be superfluous, we shall conclude 
by quoting, and earnestly recommending to the unprejudiced con- 
sideration of readers in the Midland counties, the excellent 
remarks of the Special Correspondent :— 

It may strike some minds as a little odd that, after so much elaborate pre- 
paration, the fox should have been so summarily disposed of. But Judge 
Vastine, no doubt, intended to illustrate the original idea of hunting before 
modern romance corrupted it. When we pursue anything, the object is to 
catch it, and the sooner the better ; and this is the genuine American idea, 


OUR FOOD PROSPECTS. 


oo important period of the year has now arrived when the 
aspect of the sky and the changes of the weather are regarded 
by observers more anxious than those who study only their comforts 
or their pleasures. The farmer whose crops flourish or are in 
jeopardy perhaps looks on with somewhat of stolid indifference, 
nowing that if the crop is good it will probably sell at alow price, 
while if it is a bad one he will obtain a high price; but the 
speculator in corn (and the activity shown at the end of last week 
demonstrates that late reverses have not exterminated the — 
the merchant whose business depends on the prosperity of trade 
and the abundance and low price of food, the manufacturer whose 
very life depends on the ability of his workpeople to live in con- 
tentment on moderate wages, the stockjobber, and a crowd more, 
watch the weather as they do other signs of the times by which 
to govern their affairs. The corn-market, ruled for months past b 
the varying conditions of demand and supply, now enters on a fi 
phase. Operations which up to this time have been based on 
calculations of the quantity of the home-growth and of importa- 
tions from abroad now rest on speculations as to what the new 
crop will be; and all changes of the weather, favourable and un- 
favourable, are so well reflected in similar changes in prices during 
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this epoch of “ weather markets,” that it would almost appear to 
be a desirable simplification of affairs if the business were reduced 
to wagers upon the rise or fall of the barometer and thermometer, 
or the direction of the wind, or the number of inches of rainfall 
within a given time. This system would have the advantage, 
or disadvantage, of permitting outsiders to join in the game 
as they can in horse-racing, or in speculations in the share- 
market, without being troubled or deterred by complications 
of “cost, freight, and insurance,” or “to arrive” transactions 
in commodities about which they know nothing. Not, perhaps, 
that such speculators as we have in view know anything about 
the stocks or shares that they purchase, but still they fancy that 
they do, which at any rate gives them confidence. Poor Mr. 
Stefanos Xenos, that innocent plucked dove who has just confided 
to us his tale of woe, though evidently a well-skilled man in mercan- 
tile affairs, ready to enter on the vastest transactions at a moment’s 
notice, found the corn-market too much for even his great mind. 
Other speculators of weaker powers may therefore well be thankful 
to find such simple “ events” as the rise or fall of the mercury on 
which to stake their money. There is, however, this little draw- 
back to the contrivance—namely, that if it be the goodness or bad- 
ness of the crops which are reckoned upon, it is not in the power 
of the finest summer weather to produce a good crop from an 
unhealthy plant; so that the speculator in corn, in making 
his reckoning, has to decide the previous question of what 
the autumn and winter may have done for the vitality and vigour 
of the plant before he enters on the question of what the 
summer weather does for it. Among the old school of farmers 
there was an opinion—almost, indeed, amounting in force 
to an axiom—that a good crop of wheat never followed 
a wet winter. The conditions of agriculture are now, how- 
ever, 80 much changed, extensive and thorough drainage has left 
its mark so unmistakably on the face of the country, that we 
believe it would be very illusory to reckon on the truth of the old 
saying in these days. It is easy to understand that wet, retentive 
soils were so saturated with water in former times, when there was 
arainy winter, that the seed rotted in the ground; it was offered 
the conditions of life of an aquatic plant rather than those which 
wheat loves. It is almost an axiom that the season cannot be too 
dry for wheat. Take, for an example, last summer in Great 
Britain, or the climate of the country which, from the experience 
of the last few years, appears to be most sure of its crop, and 
where the cultivation of corn is in consequence developing most 
rapidly—we refertoCalifornia. Provided that the three or four weeks’ 
rains arrive in their season, a crop large in quantity and fine in quality 
—_ to be a certainty. But even with the improved culture of 

is country, if the seed should have escaped the decay consequent 
on excessive moisture, and there should be a fair “plant,” there is 
still the danger in a moist season that there should appear with the 
wheat so strong a growth of weeds as to rob the wheat of its light 
and air, thus “ choking” it, and at the same time exhausting the 
soil. And if the moist winter is also, as this last has been, a mild 
one, then the insects escape death by frost, and the crops become 
a prey to the ravages of swarms a hundred or a thousandfold in- 
creased. 

Altogether, then, it is not to be wondered at that the re- 
ports of the wheat crop are not quite so promising of plenty as 
they frequently are at this season. Mr. Turner of Richmond, 
whose opinions, however, in former years we have had to expose 
as fallacious, wrote last week to the Times :— 

Wheat got good hold, tillered well, and up to the end of April looked very 

promising. May brought us cold north and east winds, and although upon 
first-class land wheat still maintains a vigorous appearance, yet upon 
middling and strong undrained clays the cold weather has told very in- 
juriously, and changed the colour of the plant from a pleasant healthy 
green into a sickly yellow. It is, of course, too early to form a precise 
opinion about the wheat harvest ; but two points may be regarded as toler- 
ably certain—there cannot be an early harvest, and the crop on the average 
cannot be a great one. 
We think Mr. Turner is pretty near the truth this time, for 
although there appears generally to be abundance of plant upon 
the ground, yet it can scarcely be doubted that, as the season 
advances and the ears are displayed, it will be discovered that the 
cold, ungenial weather of the month of May has checked their 
healthy development, and that they have not attained the size 
necessary to the production of a large crop. If there should be 
a warm forcing June it will be interesting to observe whether the 
ears which were formed under the protection of the envelope in 
one of the coldest of Mays can avoid that stunting of growth 
which it is natural to expect. If they do attain to their natural 
size the crop may be expected to be above an average per acre, 
because the “plant” is regular, and even thick. ‘This regularity 
of plant owl compensate even for a slight deficiency in the 
heads, and thus, even if there were a slight deficiency in the ears, 
We may expect an average crop per acre. To arrive at the whole 
result of the crop something must be known of the acreage. Mr. 
James Sanderson helps us on this point. He says :— 

The excess of area under wheat last year, which alone yielded one-tenth 
of our average produce, will probably be reproduced this year. Under 
ordinary circumstances, and according to the principles of a rotation system 
of cropping, a large area under one description of crop cannot occur two 
years in succession. The failure of seeds, however, forced farmers to sow 
wheat on a large area of land that had thus failed. The failure of the root 
crops also added a large breadth to the wheat area, as farmers in many in- 
stances ploughed up the turnip failed fallows, and sowed wheat on land 
which would otherwise have been sceded with barley. . 


If this estimate be correct, and if the yield per acre be an average, 


the crop will be ten per cent. above an average; and even if there 
be a slight deficiency in the yield per acre, we may still look for 
an average crop of wheat. These are the data which must guide 
us to the formation of an opinion as to the future price of wheat, 
for so far it is too early to gather trustworthy information as to 
the crops of any foreign country which influences our markets. It 
may, however, be remarked that while the reports from the South 
of Spain — a harvest of unusual abundance, those from the 
South of France complain of the unpropitious blooming time. 

The first point to be considered 1s whether we have abundance 
to feed the country until the new harvest shall be available. As 
to this there can be no question. We started with a large crop in 
measure, still larger if estimated by weight, producing a very large 
percentage of flour on account of the fineness of the skin of the 
grain, and there was an extra acreage of ten per cent. Our impor- 
tations have been on a large scale, reckoning from September 1, 
at the rate of 7} million of quarters per annum, the quantity 
required, according to Mr. Caird, being only 6,800,000 quarters 
of wheat and flour. These imports have gone into consumption 
because no large stocks remain, and as from universal testimony 
the consumption of bread has been small, it follows that a con- 
siderable quantity must remain in growers’ hands. It is to 
be noted, on the other hand, that thirteen months’ consump- 
tion have to be provided for (and were provided for in Mr, Caird’s 
estimate), as we began on the new crop a month earlier than 
usual, and the next crop will not be ready before the average time. 
There is no reason to expect a lack of importations, for although 
there is but a small quantity likely to come from the Mediterranean 
or Black Seas, America is shipping freely on the Atlantic side, 
and the Baltic is in the full activity of its shipping season ; and 
thus sufficient supplies of our home and of foreign produce 
to meet the demand may be expected in our markets between this 
time and the end of August. Apart from any anxieties as to the 
safety of the coming crop, there appears to be no justification for 
an advance in prices. As to the course of markets after the in- 
gathering of the new crop, that depends on what it may yield, and 
that no man knoweth. The whole question is one of weather. 
There is no reason to be found in the present appearance of the 
plant, why it should not turn out an average crop, though it seems 
probable, from the check it has received and from its apparent 
lack of vigour, that it will not be a great one. Spring-sown crops 
it is too soon to speak of; suffice it to say that they do not suffer 
very much from moisture or low temperature at this early stage of 
their growth. Winter beans are in teem, and promise abundance. 
The meadows are very promising for a good hay crop, and graziers 
have every reason to be contented with the progress of their stock. 
It is not, however, likely that there will be any fall from the 
— high prices of meat until the young animals shall 

ave reached that early state of maturity which in these days 
fits them for the butcher. During the winter all lean stock 
was so deterininedly got rid of and killed when producing perhaps 
25 per cent. less weight of meat than usual, that there are now 
very few full-grown frames ready to be covered with meat. We 
have to grow the frames, as well as cover them with meat. 
So that, while the animals are growing, we must still pay dearly 
for the few that are ready, on account of the scarcity. In the 
same way, pigs were not fed or bred last year, and consequentiy 
bacon still fetches a high price, from the small supply. Pig food 
has fallen 30 per cent. in value; there is a large prolit on fatting 
pigs, instead of the heavy loss of last year; and by the fall of the 
year we may expect to buy our bacon cheaper. Abundance of 
pasturage should give plenty of butter and cheese, and bring down 
the extravagant prices of those articles. Thus, while with fine 
weather it appears certain that the present moderate prices for 
bread will continue, it also appears certain that a considerable 
reduction will take place in the values of beef, mutton, and 
bacon. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Iv. 

HE present Exhibition gives able proof of the chan 
T which for some little coming over 
English school of painting. Within comparatively few years we 
have seen a succession of art phases of which the traits are still 
patent in the leading features of the Exhibition. First, the old 
and conventional style to which painters were wedded twenty 
years ago is scarcely yet extinct. Then we may observe, not with- 
out satisfaction, that the reaction or revolt designated “ Pre- 
Raffaellite” has left its marks both within and without the 
Academy. And now we witness yet another of the transforma- 
tions that happen periodically in the history of art, under laws 
which out of things old re-fashion forms new. Thus this hundred- 
and-first Exhibition brings us into the presence of fresh develop- 
ments; we see that Pre-Raffaellite elaboration, grown painfully 
wearisome, is giving place to breadth and generalization; we find 
that our artists, instead of bending in blind devotion to the early 
painters of Italy, are ready to surrender themselves rapturously to 
Titian and other masters of the romantic Renaissance; finally, we 
observe that the medisvalism which threatened to take posses- 
sion of the English school is giving way to classicism, and 
accordingly we mark for better and for worse a tendency to ex- 
change naturalism for idealism, to substitute individual forms for 
generic types, to surrender styles which were illusive to the eye in 
favour of treatments which — to the imagination. We will 
now proceed to examine some leading examples of the new school, 


| 
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| 

| | 
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contributed hy Mr. Watts, R.A., Mr. Leighton, R.A., Mr. Simeoa 
Solomon, Mr. Albert Moore, and others. 

The Academy is this year doubtless all the more pronounced 
on the side of classic form and Venetian colour because the hang- 
ing has been virtually committed to the school of Holland Park. 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Leighton, while showing themselves superior 
to selfish interests, have given proof that they are zealous partisans 
of their own principles and party. We believe them to have been 
at once scrupulously honest and unintentionally unjust; yet we 
scarcely know how to quarrel with what they have done, because 
we happen to admire the result. Mr. Watts contributes four 
pictures— The Leturn of the Dove,” “The Red Cross Knight 
and Una,” “ A Portrait,” and “Orpheus and Eurydice.” The first 
and last give best manifestation of the artist’s genius. In the last 
the painter has seized upon the moment in the well-known legend 
when Orpheus, having redeemed his wife from torment by the 
spell of his lyre, beholds her caught back into the infernal regions. 
Anguish almost more than that which mortals suffer gives inten- 
sity to the scene; the —— is studious of accordant lines ; 
the colour is emphatically Titianesque, only the objection may be 
raised that this is Venetian colour stained and blackened by three 
hundred years. Mr. Watts falls into a common error; in emu- 
lating the Old Masters he takes as his guide old pictures, forget- 
ting that Titian painted, not what was old and time-subdued, but 
what was new and bright as the morning and living as actual nature. 
Turning to another poetic creation by the same painter, the eye 
rests on that solitary dove, weary of wing, wendinzg her way across 
the waste of waters to the far-off home in the ark, her only 
refuge. The artist awakens interest in the fate of the poor bird, 
the spectator thinks of her long search from early morn to close 
of day ; the dove is ready to drop into the sea that covers the earth, 
and there is no help in the silence and solitude. This suggestion 
of thought shows what power is obtained over the imagination 
even by materials the most scanty. Yet, as is often the case with this 
painter, the idea is the picture, for the execution barely suffices to 
give expression to the conception. Mr, Wattsis strong in the act of 
creation, but weak and possibly hasty in hand, as if impatient of 
finish ; content, evidently, to leave his picture while yet halting in 
the stage of grand suggestion, The artist takes us back to the 
generic style and the intellectual mode of study extolled by 
Reynolds. In the eleventh discourse we read, “The great business 
of study is to form a mind adapted and adequate to all times and 
all occasions; to which all nature is then laid open, and which 
may be said to possess the key of her inexhaustible riches.” 

Mr. Frederick Leighton, R.A., has, it is well known, matured 
an academic and eclectic style which presents points of approach 
to, yet of divergence from, the manner just described as character- 
istic of Mr. Watts. There are no painters among us better versed 
in historic precedents, none more intent on transfusing the prin- 
ciples and ; ractice of the great schools into our modern phases of 
art. ‘That either of them is absolutely successful it were of course 
absurd to pretend. Still, in Mr. Leighton’s four contributions— 
“St. Jerome,” ‘* Daedalus and Icarus,” “ Electra at the Tomb of 
Agamemnon,” and “ Helios and Rhodus”—every mind at all pre- 
pared to receive themes removed from the routine of ordinary life 
will gladly welcome scholarly thought, classic form, and academic 
treatment. “Dredalus and Icarus” may be likened toa Greek cameo, 
so pure is the form, so clear the outline; yet the figure of Daedalus 
has the distinguishing merit of being, not an abstraction, but an 
individuality. Again, the figure of “ Electra at the Tomb of 
Agamemnon” is essentially statuesque; the studiously cast dra- 
pery is after classic types, while the repose preserved, even in 
agony, is entirely consonant with the spirit of Greek art. ‘ Helios 
and Rhodus ” softens into more expressly pictorial and romantic 
styles; the nude, treated with refined voluptuousness, is carried 
rather far, yet kept within permissible limits by delicacy and 


subtlety in outline and modelling. Such are the merits for which | 
these works may be commended, yet, on the other hand, the defects | 
are scarcely less apparent. It cannot but be felt that the forms | 


are frequently so subtilized as to be refined away, and lost to 


breadth, decision, power. Classic artists, whether sculptors or | 


painters, took care, by tirm line, salient point, and sharp decisive 
shadow, to pronounce their figures boidly. These characteristics of 
the grand style become of still more importance now that the in- 


creased dimensious of the new building throw figures into greater | 


distance. We cannot but think that even the “St. Jerome,” Mr. 
Leighton’s “ Diploma work,” grand though it is, would be better for 
more decision and force in the outline. And here we may pro- 
ceed toremark upon the contrast between the otherwise allied styles 
ot Mr. Leighton and Mr. Watts. Mr. Watts is a colourist, whereas 
My. Leighton, hcwever much colour he may use, misses the harmo- 
nies, at least in the Venetian sense. Thus the “St. Jerome” would 
seem to be painted in emulation of Titian ; but we feel the want of 
Titianesque blue, and of those moderating cool tones which in 
Venetian | yrwoqnes are specially delicious. As to management of 
colour and the use of texture, it is curious to observe upon what 
totally different principles Mr. Leighton and Mr. Millais paint. Mr. 
Leighton eschews textures, he scarcely permits himself a reflected 
light or colour ; and the law of complementary contrast in shadow, 
recognised by the painters of Pompeii, by the Roman school of 
Ratiaelle, and especially by Veronese in Venice, would seem to in- 


volve a decorative treatment irreconcilable with Mr. Leighton’s | 


mode of procedure. Yet our English Academician gains high and 
rare results; art is a surrender and a compromise ; to unite bril- 
liant colour with pure form has always proved an impossibility, 
even to Tintoret. It is but right to make great allowance for the 
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injury inflicted upon these works in the hanging. Mr. Leighton, 
himself one of the hangers, has, with oblivious generosity, exces- 
—_ above all praise, committed, as it were, a species of art 
suicide. 

Classic styles are rising, as we have said, into the ascendant. 
Thus, with Mr. Leighton and Mr. Watts may be associated Mr. 
Solomon, Mr. Sandys, Mr, Poynter, Mr. re Mr. Albert 
Moore, and Mr. H. Wallis. The “Toilette of a Roman Lady,” 
by Mr. Simeon Solomon, comes as yet another sign of prevailing 
classic proclivities. The artist has evidently caught the manner 
of ancient Rome, as manifest in the mural paintings of Pompeii, 
even to the swelling throat, the majestic bearing, and noble 
type of countenance. Accordingly, though the colour may 
approach the decorative, the general style reaches a certain monu- 
mental dignity, immobility, and massiveness. Yet, judged his- 
torically, the picture allies itself to a period of decadence; the 
artist, however, has evidently striven to render his treatment 
acceptable to modern tastes. The picture attains, as we have 
indicated, to considerable grandeur, and the colour approaches 
splendour. Another happy result of this reversion to the classic is. 
Mr. Poynter's *‘ Proserpine,” in the act of gathering flowers, accord- 
ing to traditional story. The artist here turns a poetic myth to 
modern uses ; the treatment has none of the severity of ancient art, 
but much of the persuasive charm pertaining to romautic schools, 
We may, in passing, call attention to another illustration , somewhat. 
extravagant, of the same story, “The Rape of Proserpine,” by Mr, 
Stanhope. My. Sandys will, we should suppose, find it hard to 
reconcile an English public to “ Medea,” though this time the 
Hanging Committee has been induced to reverse the verdict by 
which this abnormal picture was excluded a year ago. The style 
is wholly exceptional; its merits may possibly be unexampled, but 
to the uninitiated the flesh would seem waxy and the expression 
spasmodic. ‘Too spasmodic, also, especially for the nude, is 
“ Andromeda,” by Mr. Calthrop; repose, we have becn taught, is 
essential to classic treatment. Other artists there are who follow 
alike bent. Thus, by the law of reactions, or of contraries, whereby 
Pre-Raffaclitism has flown to the opposite pole of classicism, Mr. 
I. Wallis, who of yore found suflicing grandeur in a “ Dead Stone- 
breaker,” now courts romantic beauty, even in the classic story of 
“ Marsyas.” Strange to say, the artist in this last consummation 
is lost to nature, and he would seem to seek compensation in colour, 
We may complete this somewhat lengthy list with a couple of 
works by Mr. Albert Moore. The “ Venus,” by this artist, is 
assuredly a novelty. Other Venuses may have erred on the side of 
being over alluring; this, on the contrary, if it has a fault, is only 
somewhat too repulsive. The best part is the torso, taken appa- 
rently from the Venus of Milo. The general manner is hard and 
crude, with this advantage, however, that like tempera and fresco, 
the artist gains by his method light and force, especially at a dis- 
tance. By the same artist, “ A Quartet,” or “A Painter’s Tribute 
to the Art of Music, a.p. 1868,” deserves notice as a further 
and ultra sign of the times. This assuredly is a “tribute” 
passing strange ; the first violin is all but nude, and the protection 
sought by another performer to his unclad torso and extremities 
is not the prescriptive and somewhat scanty fig-leaf, but an 
ample violoncello of noblest dimensions. Such draperies as seem 
permitted to this choice assembly are eminently diaphanous, with 
the strange disadvantage of revealing charms disagreeable to dis- 
cover. Yet at least one figure may be extolled for classic sym- 
metry and dignity. The artist, in common with certain of his. 
brethren, has caught the merits with the attendant defects of the 
late Roman manner, as seen in Pompeii. The perversity is strange 
| which often drives painters, not to the simple and pure, but to the 
most ultra and corrupt manifestations of the school they happen to. 
affect. The classic mania which has set in has not yet reached its. 
height; more alarming examples may be looked for. 

Classic styles find, of course, numerous and strong opponents, 
partly from the followers of romance, and in - from such painters. 
as may pay at least occasional devotion to religious art. Mr. Her- 
_ bert, 1t.A., has strong claims to respect, though his somewhat hard, 
dry style may seldom warm to ardour. This studious Academician, 
with a son who follows in his footsteps, paints with literal truth, 
both as to detail and atmospheric effect, desert tracts of sand and of 
arid rock, such as may be seen in that faithful and brilliant picture 
“Gazelle Hunters of North Africa.” Yet we prize Mr. Herbert 
most when he dedicates his serious, but somewhat severe, style to 
_ such themes as that of “ Mary Magdalen, on the Day of Crucifixion, 
‘at the Tomb of our Lord.” The head is bowed, the hands are 
| clasped; there is the wasting away of watching, the agony of despair. 
Perhaps even the abstinence of colour is best in keeping with the 


desolation of soul; the face is blanched, and, after long hours of 

weeping, tears have ceased to flow. Mr. Herbert’s mode of painting 

is peculiar to himself—it is thin even to poverty; yet in this picture 
| deep expression reconciles us even to technical defects. Opposed, 
' as we have seen, to the classicists, are not only religious painters 
| like Mr. Herbert, but the followers of medieval and romantic 
styles, such as Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Poole, and Sir Noel Paton. 
_ Mr. Poole, as we have already said, treats the Biblical story of 
“The Prodigal Son ” after a picturesque manner, ‘The painter is 
still more at home in the romantic, though by this time hacknied, 
scene, “ Lorenzo and Jessica at Belmont.” Mr. Poole usually 
puts subjects together with dramatic show and significance; moon- 
light spangled by stars is an effect here managed almost as poeti- 
cally as in the dioramas formerly seen in the Regent’s Park. 
Yet the intention is better than the execution. Sir Noel Paton, 
too, is a poet, save when he goes astray, as in following after 
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adopted by the schools most esteemed. Finally, as representative 
of 


ssion, and mysteries unfathomable, which, when not absolutely 
ridiculous, may possibly be grand. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt were as 
brethren passing together through the purgatory of Pre-Raffael- 
litism ; how much of dross and how much of retined gold remains 
to themselves, or rather to their art, may be judged by the works 
they now severally contribute to the Academy. “ The Lirthday” 
and the “ Portrait of a Lady,” by Mr. Holman Hunt, are pictures of 
astyle which some might think would be improved by still further 
refining through “ purging fires.” Yet “ The Birthday ” is a work 
of amazing power ; the lady bears presents in her hand mournfully, 
as under the burden of sad thought and the shadow of dark mis- 
giving. Why the figure should be so far removed from beauty 
we cannot say, especially as we may suppose that the artist could 
easily have added to the lady’s charms had he desired thus to 
augment the interest of the spectator in her story. We fancy, 
however, as we turn to a certain volume, Art and Poetry, “ con- 
ducted principally by artists” of a peculiar way of thinking, that 
it becomes evident that ugliness formed part of the creed of the 
distinguished brotherhood whereof Mr. Holman Hunt is all but the 
last survivor. Thus peculiar interest attaches to “ The Birthday ” 
as a specimen of a school, and as an index to mental idiosyncrasies 
which certainly have proved themselves close upon genius. In 
this figure the mental expression is profound, the colour intense, 
the alin forcible. On the whole, however, the art may be said 
to be more repellent than enticing. Now just the opposite 
is true of the manner of Mr. Millais, a painter who long 
since forsook his early devotion to ugliness in favour of a beauty 
which the world at large is able to appreciate. The artist has 
been ill, and therefore the six works before us—two being small 
water-colours—are, in size at least, of less than usual importance. 
Yet, for quality, “The Gambler’s Wife,” “Nina, Daughter of 
Frederick Lehmann, Esq.,”’ and “ Vanessa,” are unsurpassed. The 
last is in the artist’s bravura manner, brilliaat and in a blaze; the 
colour-box might have been upset upon the canvas, yet it is 
consummate in art treatment, refulgent, transparent, but solid. 
Perhaps, for the painting of flesh, Mr. Millais is without rival ; his 
pigments are more pure and liquid than those of Mr. Watts. 
“Nina” is a little too negligée in attitude, even for a child; but 
here, again, how consummate is the art for texture, transparency, 
dexterity, and what affluence of colour has been thrown into a 
background which seems to catch the subdued and balanced 

lendour of Oriental decoration. These triumphant powers are 
fly moderated in “The Gambler's Wife,” a work of touching 
tenderness which, with true taste and much pathos, combines 
technical qualities found more frequently in Continental than in 
British galleries. Mr. Millais, for colour and for touch, may be 
called the Veronese of our English school, though in composition 
he has never shown resource comparable with the exuberant 
Venetian. 

We have directed attention to three distinctive phases presented 
by the Academy of the year. We have seen certuin of our artists 
in the act of assuming classic styles, combining generic or ideal 

with consonant elevation in treatment. We have marked 
others still addicted to medixvalism, seeking profound expres- 
sion, stiff attitude, and colour deep in harmony as an old tapestry. 
We have also encountered painters of romantic proclivities, sensi- 
tive to sentiment, redolent in fancy, decorative in colour, and 
al 
our 
to maintain national independence, 
variety. 


RACING AT EPSOM. 


T was bad luck for Sir Joseph Hawley, after having lost the 
Derby by a couple of inches, to lose the Oaks by the fearful 
state of the ground, to which we fancy Morna’s defeat is attri- 
butable. The ladies’ day at Epsom was, indeed, the most 
miserable that could be conceived. The rain fell incessantly; the 
course was very heavy, and for the last fifty yards was little better 
than a quagmire. Morna had been so highly tried that, after Pero 
Gomez’s running in the Derby, her owner and trainer regarded her 
success in the Oaks as a matter of certainty. Had the race been 
run on the Wednesday instead of the Friday she would undoubtedly 
have won ; but, as it was, after making the whole of the running, 
she literally and truly stuck in the mud at the finish, and could 
scarcely keep on her legs. There were fifteen runners, or six more 
than last year, and seven more than in 1867, bu‘ some of them 
must have been started on the chance of the favourites tumbling 
down in the dirt. With few exceptions the field was of most 
moderate quality, added to which the loss of form, so common to 
fillies at this season of the year, materially diminished the interest 


together musical. Thus, whatever may be the shortcomings of | 
‘English school—and they are many—at all events it continues | 
a to give proof of abundant | 
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fifteen runners this year were Scottish Queen (the winner of 


, the One Thousand), Morna and Brigantine (respectively second 


and third in the same race), Martinique, Toison d'Or, Miss 
Foote, Curieuse, Dryad, Crocus, Minaret, Teeswater, and four 
more whom we need not trouble ourselves to mention. Of these 
Brigantine was the best public performer as a two-year-old, but it 
was understood that her wind was affected, which is a fatal bar 
to success over the Derby course. She looked, however, uncom- 
monly well, and having quite recovered from the slight ailment 
from which she was suffering at Newmarket, her friends were 
sanguine that she would avenge her defeat there. Of Scottish 
Queen’s roaring there was not the shadow of a doubt, and it was 
only the extreme easiness of the Ditch mile that enabled her to 
win the One Thousand. Fit and well as she was, it was almost 
certain that, like Belladrum in the Derby, the first hill would be 
suilicient to stop her, while the moist and muggy atmesphere and 
the heavy going were additional impediments in her way. Morna 
was as perlectly trained as Porter’s horses usually are, but she is 
rather deficient in substance, and strength was wanted this day, as 
well as quality, to struggle through the tenacious mud at the 
finish. Martinique was the most inproved filly in the early part 
of the season, but she went amiss suddenly just before the One 
Thousand, and the time that has elapsed since seemed scarcely 
sufficient for her to have regained her form. Crocus, on the con- 
trary, had made immense improvement during the month. At 
Newmarket she looked a mere scarecrow, and her coat was as 
rough as a Scotch terrier’s, but now her appearance was altogether 
diflerent. The others scarcely deserve separate mention. Dryad was 
decorated with a hood and blinkers, and partook of a bottle of spirits 
—whisky, we believe—before the race ; but a jade will always be 
a jade, aud we have little faith in either blinkers or whisky. Be- 
sides, on her public running she had no pretensions to take a pro- 
minent part in the race. Lrigantine, for instance, gave her 10 Ibs. 
last autumn over the Rowley mile, and beat her by two lengths ; 
yet, at that very time, Lrigantine’s wind was known to be aflecied. 
Curieuse and Miss Foote are known as speedy animals over short 
distances, and Minaret looks built for coming in last—a position 
for which, in any important race, she might be uot imprudently 
supported. The canters were speedily got over, and Martinique, 
Morna, Brigantine, and Crocus were all more or less admired. 
The first in particular is a mare of beautiful action. There was 
fortunately little delay at the post, the flag falling after one fulse 
start, and the story of the race is soon told. Morna made all the 
running ; Scottish Queen was beaten just like Belladrum at the top 
of the hill, and though she did not give up so uiterly as he did, 
she was out of the race, as far as winning or being in the first 
three was concerned, a Jong way before ‘lattenham Corner. On 
entering the straight Morna, Brigantine, Martinique, Crocus, and 
Teeswater were the only ones left with a chance, and, the first two 
drawing away, the issue became a match between them. Up to 
theStand, Morna had considerably the best of the strugzle,but there 
the deepest dirt began, and then Brigantine came out, and, Beads- 
man’s daughter being quite unable to work her way through the 
mire, the daughter of Buccaneer passed her and won, easily at the 
last, by two lengths. Martinique, six lengths from the second, ran 
into third place, but only by a neck from Crocus, whose forward 
position testitied to the improvement she must have made since 
the One Thousand. It is, we should fancy, a curious fact in 
equine history, that an animal should so completely recover from 
a serious ailection of the throat as to be able to compass the Derby 
course, under the most unpropitious circumstances of weather and 
of going, with such success. There is no doubt that Brigantine 
“made a noise” last autumn; but we are informed that her 
malady suddenly left her during the winter, and that she is now 
perfectly sound. 

The £psom programme was this year materially strengthened 
by the generous liberality of Mr. Studd, whose firmness in com- 
pelling the directors of the Grand Stand Association to part with 
a portion of the money of which they relieve the public, and 
whose disinterestedness in applying the greater part of the sum 
thus gained to the improvement of the week’s sport, caunot be 
sufliciently commended. Mr. Studd gives twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds—seven hundred and fifty to the Walton Manor 
Stakes, and five hundred to the Six siile Hill Handicap. ‘The 
penalties and allowances in the former race make it partake of 
the nature of a handicap; otherwise, in the present degenerate 
state of the Turf, it would be impossible to ensure a contest 
even for so valuable a stake. The distance is the last mile 
and a quarter of the Derby course, and all the best horses of the 
day were entered; but, from various circumstances, only eight 
came to the post. Blue Gown is taking a well-deserved rest, 
and Knight of the Garter has at last succumbed, for the present, to 
the efiects of the work he has done in the early monihs of the 
year. Some horses were reserved for the other race enriched by 
Mr. Studd’s bounty, and some were going to start in the Derby. 
Hence, despite the value of the stakes, it so happened that the 
field dwindled down to eight. These were Trocadero, Vagabond, 
who took all the allowances, both as never having won and as a 
gelding, Rupert, the dark hope of Newmarket, Lumley, Vespasian, 
See-Saw, Leontes (better known as the colt by Tim Whitlier, out 
of Hermione), and one of the Young Melbourne fillies, out of Maid 
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of Masham, bequeathed by Lord Glasgow to Mr. Payne. The 


conditions of the race were purposely framed to prevent it from 
becoming a certainty for any distinguished winner ; for though, 
nominally, the horses were to carry weight for age, yet a 
Derby or St. Leger winner would be penalized 14 lbs. a 
winner of a stakes of 2,000 sovs. would have to carry 10 lbs., 
or of 400 sovs. 7 lbs. extra; while maidens were allowed 7 lbs. 
and geldings 3 lbs. Thus Vagabond, though of the same age as 
Lumley, received from him 17 lbs.; and Blue Gown, had he run, 
would have had to carry 10 st. Accordingly, as in the Middle 
Park Plate, the conditions were all in favour of the animals 
receiving allowances, as the days of weight-carriers have nearly 
passed. If Vagabond had run up to his private form, or even up 
to the public form he showed for a mile and a half in the Metro- 
politan Handicap, the race must have been at his mercy; but he is 
the most arrant cur that ever disappointed an owner or trainer ; 
and though he came sailing up the straight with a clear lead, and 
might have had everything beaten at the distance, he refused to 
move a yard when called upon, and appeared more inclined to jump 
over the rails than to pass the winning-post. Consequently he 
allowed himself to be beaten by Trocadero, a good, honest, wear- 
and-tear horse, who was unpenalized, although he must have 
won many stakes on the Continent of the value of a thousand 
pounds or upwards. Rupert made his début in this race. We 
noticed last week how prominently he ran in the Derby, and 
certainly, if he had been properly ridden, he would have been 
peoscnnes on the day before. When lying pretty well up with 
his horses, he was suddenly pulled back into the extreme rear, and 
then, when seemingly out of the race, was sent out again at the 
last moment, and made up an immense deal of ground, finishing 
third. Any one can imagine how difficult it is for a big un- 
furnished horse to recover himself, after having been once pulled 
out of his stride; but when we saw him come again, pass his 
horses one by one, and finish full of running, we felt convinced 
that there was the making of « racehorse in him. With health 
and a better rider, Rupert will distinguish himself next year over 
a long course. Far better, in point of numbers, was the field 
for the Six Mile Hill Handicap, for which nineteen started, 
including Hermit, Martyrdom, Trocadero (with 7 lbs. extra), and 
The Aigean. The remainder were of not more than average 
handicap ability, and Nine Elms, § yrs., 6 st. 10 lbs., the most 
favoured of all, secured an easy victory from Martyrdom, nothing 
else being near the pair. It appears as if Hermit, the luckiest 
Derby winner of modern times, would never again win so much 
as a fifty-pound plate. Though the speculative aspects of racing 
are out of our province, we may mention, as a curious fact, that 
out of nineteen runners not one could be selected as favourite ; but 
this does not say much for their goodness, 

There was little else during the week that claims remark except 
the two-year-old racing. The Woodcote is the first important 
two-year-old race of the season, and it will be remembered that 
last year Mr. Merry won it with Belladrum, who forthwith was 
elevated to a position among the Derby aspirants, which he held 
for nearly nine months. This year the race again fell to Mr. 
Merry, by the aid of Sunsbine, a very light bay filly by Thor- 
manby, out of Sunbeam, who beat her nineteen antagonists 
with consummate ease. She is not exactly a beauty, for her 
colour is somewhat against her, but she is finely framed, and 
with plenty of room for growth. She ran rather raw, and had 
to be roused up at the finish, but when once called upon, she 
raced away and won in a canter. Mr. Merry’s good luck with 
his two-year-olds is as remarkable as his bad luck with his 
three-year-olds. We do not fancy that the field behind Sun- 
shine was as good as that behind Belladrum last year; but still 
there were several—Mahonia, for instance, Elsham, and Brucee—who 
will much improve on their performance last week. Mr. Graham 
had nothing running, and we must wait awhile before attempting 
to judge of the relative merits of the leading two-year-olds. Pité 
beat Guy Dayrell and Roquefort on the Gaede. because the 
distance exactly suited her, and Roquefort beat Paté in return on 
the Friday, partly because the distance, three-quarters of a mile, 
was more suited to him, and partly because on such heavy ground 


’ it was impossible to expect the filly to give him 1olbs. Paté is 


a brilliant half-miler, but Roquefort, we are inclined to think, will 
prove a good horse over any considerable distance. Elferon ran 
more than once during the week, but is quite done up already by 
constant work. 

Quite a panic was created on Monday by the propagation of a 
report that Mr. Sadler, the nominator of Pretender for the Derby, 
had died before the day of that race. His friends displayed an 
unwonted anxiety as to his bodily health, and the telegraph-wires 
were occupied during an entire morning by messages from Jones, 
London, to Sadler, Doncaster—“Are you alive ?”—to which Sadler, 
Doncaster, replied with pardonable tautology—* I am quite well, 
and in good health.” The fact is that if Sadler, Doncaster, had 
been removed from this world before May 26th, or even at five 
minutes to three on the afternoon of that day, Pretender would 
have been disqualified for the Derby, and the stakes and bets 
would have been paid to the owner and backers of Pero Gomez. 
Ilence this strange exhibition of humanity on the part of the 
frequenters of Tattersall’s The rule that a nomination for the 
Derby should become void by the death of the nominator is so 
obviously unreasonable, that it will probably be abrogated at no 
distant time. The purchaser takes on himself all liabilities to 
which his purchase may be subject; he ought, therefore, in all 
justice, to acquire all the privileges also. 


At the meeting of the Jockey Club, at the end of last week, Sir 
Joseph Hawley and Mr. Chaplin brought forward their resolutions 
on the subject of two-year-old racing. They had previously re- 
commended them to the public jalan in a very able and 
argumentative letter publish ed in the leading daily and sporting 
papers. They showed that though there are twice as many foals 
now as in 1843, and though the country is covered with a net- 
work of railways, the number of runners has not proportionatel 
increased, but that there are four times as man two-year-old 
runners, six times as many short races, and only half as many races 
of two miles and over. hile not disposed to believe that the 
breed of horses has degenerated at present, they expressed them- 
selves as convinced that, if the present system should be persisted in 
for twenty years more, the degeneration so often prophesied would 
be surely effected. On these grounds they urged that no two-year- 
olds should be allowed to run before the tstof July. Lord Derby 
was not present at the meeting, but addressed a letter to 
Sir Joseph Hawley giving his cordial approval to the pro 
alteration. But Lord Derby went far deeper into the question of 
the evils that are threatening the very existence of the Turf as 
a national institution, and showed most convincingly that, bad 
as the early racing of two-year-olds is, it is only one of many 
Turf vices 

I take it that the deterioration of the Turf in — estimation, of which 

there is no doubt, is mainly owing to the fact that the majority of horses 
are now in the possession of men who run for profit and not for sport, who 
care nothing for the animal horse, who cannot afford to wait for a return of 
their money, but who, in the language of the Manchester school, prefer “a 
nimble ninepence to a slow shilling,” and in whose hands a wretched animal, 
especially if not quite so wretched as he is thought, is as valuable as one of 
a high class, if not more so. 
If these words are true, of which we have no doubt, we cannot 
be surprised at the non-acceptance of Sir J. Hawley’s resolutions. 
Nay, more; we are surprised rather that even so limited a reform 
as the abolition of two-year-old racing before the 1st of May 
was adopted by a body so much interested in the retention of the 
present system. For Lord Derby’s words apply unfortunately to 
many members of the Jockey Club as much as to many less dis- 
tinguished owners of racehorses. Let any one look through the 
roll of the Club, and judge for himself. Some of its members, like 
Lord Derby, are in dignified retirement; some are in retirement 
by no means dignified. Of the thirty members whose colours are 
seen more or less frequently on race-courses, twenty at least are 
men who cannot afford to keep large studs without taliing every 
legitimate means for getting their expenses back. Probably 
the three richest men on the Turf, after Baron Rothschild, are 
Mr. Naylor, Mr. Jardine, and Mr. Merry; and not one of the 
three is admitted into a Club on whose list names which there is 
unfortunately no occasion to specify are permitted to remain. It 
is scarcely likely that a body so constituted, among the active 
members of which wealth is almost the exception, and poverty 
or something worse than poverty almost the rule, should consent: 
to a change the first result of which would be to increase con- 
siderably the expenses of a stud, to postpone the profits, and to 
make the competition for those profits more severe, and thus 
the chances of obtaining them more uncertain. Excellent as 
were Sir Joseph Hawley’s resolutions in theory and spirit, it ap- 
pears to us that he and Mr. Chaplin attempted to put the cart 
before the horse. Before we can Sore to see the breed of horses 
improved, the breed of owners must be improved. Before the 
Jockey Club can reform the Turf, it must reform itself. Lord 
Derby pleaded his long and total retirement from the Turf as an 
excuse for not attending the meeting of the Jockey Club; but it 
strikes us that there are members cf that Club whom he might 
not wish to meet. When merit, as well as birth, is considered in 
the selection or rejection of candidates for seats in the Supreme 
Council of the Turf, and when commoners who lavish thousands 
on racing are not superciliously excluded from it on account of 
their supposed connexion with commerce, better days may come. 
A better class of owners will be attracted to the Turf-men of sub- 
stance, and not men of straw, men who will study the interests of 
their horses as well as of themselves, and who will use them 
otherwise than as mere instruments of gaming. It will not then 
be a matter of reproach that so many of our racehorses are in the 
hands of reckless spendthrifts, bill-discounters, publicans, and, for 
the matter of that, sinners too, 


REVIEWS. 


NEWMAN’S PAROCHIAL SERMONS.* 


R. NEWMAN’S Sermons stand by themselves in modern 
English literature; it might be said, in English literature 
generally. ‘There have been equally great masterpieces of English 
writing in this form of composition, and there have been preachers 
whose theological depth, acquaintance with the heart, earnestness, 
tenderness, and power have not been inferior to his, But the great 
writers do not touch, pierce, and get hold of minds as he does, and 
those who are famous for the power and results of their preaching 
do not write as he does. His sermons have done more perhaps 
than any one thing to mould and quicken and brace the religious 


* Parochial and Plain Sermons. By John Henry Newman, B.D., for- 
merly Vicar of St. Mary’s,Oxford. Edited by W.J.Copeland, B.D. 8 vols. 


London: Kivingtons. 1868. 
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temper of our time ; they have acted with equal force on those 
who were nearest and on those who were furthest from him in 
theological — } They _have altered the whole manner of 
feeling towards religious subjects. We know now that they were 
the beginning, the signal and first heave, of a vast change that was 
to come over the subject ; of a demand from religion of a thorough- 

ing reality of meaning and fulfilment, which is familiar to us, 
Pot was new when it was first made. And, being this, these 
sermons are also among the very finest examples of what the 
English language of our day has done in the hands of a master. 
Sermons of such intense conviction and directness of purpose, com- 
bined with such originality and perfection on their purely lite 
side, are rare everywhere. Remarkable instances, of course, wi 
occur to every one of the occasional exhibition of this combina- 
tion, but not in so sustained and varied and unfailing a way. 
Between Dr. Newman and the great French school there is this 
difference—that they are orators, and he is as far as anything can 
be in a great preacher from an orator. Those who remember the 
tones and the voice in which the sermons were heard at St. Mary’s 
—we may refer to Professor Shairp’s striking account in his 
volume on Keble, and to a recent article in the Dublin Review— 
can remember how utterly unlike an orator in all outward ways 
was the speaker who so strangely moved them. The notion of 
judging of Dr. Newman as an orator never crossed their minds. 
And this puts a difference between him and a remarkable person 
whose name has sometimes been joined with his—Mr. F. Robertson. 
Mr. Robertson was a great preacher, but he was not a writer. 

It is difficult to realize at present the eflect produced originally 
by these sermons. The first feeling was that of the difference in 
manner from the customary sermon. People knew what an elo- 
quent sermon was, or a learned sermon, or a philosophical sermon, 
or a sermon full of doctrine or pious unction. Chalmers and 
Edward Irying and Robert Hall were familiar names ; the Univer- 
sity pulpit and some of the London churches had produced 
examples of forcible argument and severe and finished composition ; 
and of course instances were abundant everywhere of the good, 
sensible, commonplace discourse; of all that was heavy, dull, and 
dry, and of all that was ignorant, wild, fanatical, and irrational. 
But no one seemed to be able, or to be expected, unless he avow- 
edly took the buffoonery line which some of the Evangelical 
preachers affected, to speak in the pulpit with the directness and 
straightforward unconventionality with which men speak on the 
practical business of life. With all the thought and vigour and 
many beauties which were in the best sermons, there was always 
something forced, formal, artificial about them; something akin 
to that mild pomp which usually attended their delivery, with 
beadlesin gowns ushering the preacher to the carpeted pulpit steps, 
with velvet cushions, and with the rustle and fulness of his robes. 
No one seemed to think of writing a sermon as he would write 
an earnest letter. A preacher must approach his subject in a kind 
of roundabout muke-believe of preliminary and preparatory steps, 
as if he was introducing his hearers to what they had never heard 
of; make-believe difficulties and objections were overthrown by 
make-believe answers; an unnatural position both in speaker and 
hearers, an unreal state of feeling and view of facts, a systematic 
conventional exaggeration, seemed almost impossible to be avoided ; 
and those who tried to escape being laboured and grandiloquent 
only escaped it, for the most part, by being vulgar or slovenly. 
The strong severe thinkers, jealous for accuracy, and loathing 
clap-trap as they loathed loose argument, addressed and influ- 
enced intelligence; but sermons are meant for heart and souls 
as well as minds, and to the heart, with its trials and its burdens, 
men like Whately never found their way. Those who remember 
the preaching of those days, before it began to be influenced by 
the sermons at St. Mary’s, will call to mind much that was inter- 
esting, much that was ingenious, much correction of inaccurate and 
confused views, much manly encouragement to high principle and 
duty, much of retined and scholarlike writing. But for soul and 
warmth, and the imaginative and poetical side of the religious 
life, you had to go where thought and good sense were not likely 
to be satistied. The contrast of Mr. Newman’s preaching was 
not obvious at first. The outside form and look was much that of 
the regular best Oxford type—calm, clear, and lucid in expression, 
strong in its grasp, measured in statement, and far too serious to 
think of rhetorical ornament. But by degrees much more opened. 
The range of experience from which the preacher drew his mate- 
rials, and to which he appealed, was something wider, subtler, and 
more delicate than had been commonly dealt with in sermons. 
With his strong, easy, exact, elastic language, the instrument of 
a powerful and argumentative mind, he plunged into the deep 
realities of the inmost spiritual life, of which cultivated preachers 
had been shy. He preached so that he made you feel without 
doubt that it was the most real of worlds to him; he made you 
feel in time, in spite of yourself, that it was a real world with 
which you too had concern. He made you feel that he knew what 
he was speaking about; that his reasonings and appeals, whether 
you agreed with them or not, were not the language of that heated 
enthusiasm with which the world is so familiar ; that he was speak- 
ing words which were the result of intellectual scrutiny, balancings, 
and decisions, as well as of moral trials, of conflicts and — 
within ; words of the utmost soberness belonging to deeply gauge 
and earnestly formed purposes. The effect of his sermons, as com- 
pont with the common run at the time, was something like what 

appens when in a company you have a number of people giving 
their views and answers about some question before them. You 
ve opinions given of various worth aud expressed with varying 


power, precision, and distinctness, some clever enough, some clumsy 
enough, but all more or less imperfect axd unattractive in tone, 
and more or less falling short of their aim; and then, after it all, 
comes a voice, very grave, very sweet, very sure and clear, under 
whose words the discussion springs up at once to a higher level, 
and in which we recognise at once a mind face to face with 
realities, and able to seize them and hold them fast. 

The first notable feature in the external form of this preaching was 
its terse unceremonious directness. Putting aside the verbiage and 
dulled circumlocution and stiff hazy phraseol of pulpit 
etiquette and dignity, it went straight to its point. There was no 
waste of time about customary formalities. The preacher had 
something to say, and with a kind of austere severity he pro- 
ceeded to say it. This, for instance, is the sort of way in which a 
sermon would begin :— 

Hypocrisy is a serious word, We are accustomed to consider the hypo- 
crite as a hateful, despicable character, and an uncommon one. How is it, 
then, that our Blessed Lord, when surrounded by an innumerable multitude, 
began, first of all, to warn His disciples against hypocrisy, as though they 
were in especial danger of becoming like those base deceivers the Pharisees ? 
Thus an instructive subject is opened to our consideration, which I will now 
pursue.—Vol. I. Serm, x, 


The next thing was that, instead of rambling and straggling over 
a large subject, each sermon seized a single thought, or definite 
view, or real difficulty or objection, and kept closely and dis- 
tinctly to it; and at the same time treated it with a largeness and 
grasp and ease which only a full command over much beyond it 
could give. Every sermon had a purpose and an end which no one 
could misunderstand. Singularly devoid of anything like excite- 
ment—calm, even, self-controlled—there was something in the 
preacher’s resolute concentrated way of getting hold of a single 
defined object which reminded you of the rapid spring or unerring 
swoop of some strong-limbed or swift-winged creature on its 
quarry. Whatever you might think that he did with it, or even 
if it seemed to escape from him, you could have no doubt what 
he sought to do; there was no wavering, confused, uncertain 
bungling in that powerful and steady hand. Another feature was 
the character of the writer’s English. We have learned to look 
upon Dr. Newman as one of the half-dozen or so of the innu- 
merable good writers of the time who have fairly left their mark 
as masters on the lan . Little, assuredly, as the writer 
originally thought of such a result, the sermons have proved 
a permanent gift to our literature, of the purest English, 
full of spring, clearness, and force. A hasty reader would per- 
haps at first only notice a very light, strony, easy touch, and 
might think, too, that it was a negligent one. But it was not 
negligence; real negligence means at bottom bad work, and 
bad work will not stand the trial of time. There are two 
great styles—the self-conscious, like that of Gibbon or Macaulay, 
where great success in expression is accompanied by an unceas- 
ing and manifest vigilance that expression shall succeed, and 
where you see at each step that there is or has been much 
care and work in the mind, if not on the paper; and the un- 
conscious, like that of Pascal or Swift or Hume, where nothing 
suggests at the moment that the writer is thinking of anything but 
his subject, and where the power of being able to say just what he 
wants to say seems to come at the writer’s command, without 
effort, and without his troubling himself more about it than about 
the way in which he holds his pen. But both are equally the 
fruit of hard labour and honest persevering self-correction ; and 
it is soon found out whether the apparent negligence comes of 
loose and slovenly habits of mind, or whether it marks the con- 
fidence of one who has mastered his instrument, and can forget 
himself and let himself go in using it. The free unconstrained 
movement of Dr. Newman’s style tells any one who knows what 
writing is of a very keer at exact knowledge of the subtle 
and refined secrets of language. With all that uncared-for play 
and simplicity, there was a fulness, a richness, a curious delicate 
music, quite instinctive and unsought for; above all, a precision 
and sureness of expression which people soon began to tind were 
not within the power of most of those who tried to use language. 
Such English, graceful with the grace of nerve, flexibility, and 
power, must always have attracted attention; but it had also an 
ethical element which was almost inseparable from its literary cha- 
racteristics. Two things powerfully determined the style of these 
sermons. One was the intense hold which the vast realities of 
religion had gained on the writer's mind, and the perfect truth 
with which his personality sank and faded away before their 
overwhelming presence; the other was the strong instinctive 
shrinking, which was one of the most remarkable and certain 
marks of the beginners of the Oxford movement, from anythi 
like personal display, any conscious aiming at the ornamental an 
brilliant, any show of gilts or courting of popular applause. Morbid 
and excessive or not, there can be no doubt of the stern self- 
containing severity which made them turn away, not only with 
fear, but with distaste and repugnance, from all that implied dis- 
tinction or seemed to lead to honour; and the control of this austere 
spirit is visible, in language as well as matter, in every page of 
Dr. Newman’s sermons. 

Indeed, form and matter are clearly connected in the sermons, 
and depend one on another, as they probably do in all work of a 
high order. The matter makes and shapes the form with which 
it clothes itself. The obvious thing which presents itself in reading 
them is that, from first to last, they are a great systematic attempt 
to raise the whole level of religious thought and religious lite. 
They carry in them the evidence of a great reaction and a scorn- 
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ful indignant rising up against what were going about and were 
currently received as adequate ideas of religion. The dryness 
and primness and meagreness of the common Church preaching, 
correct as it was in its outlines of doctrine, and sober and temperate 
in tone, struck cold on a mind which had caught sight, in the New 
Testament, of the spirit and life of its words. The recoil was even 
stronger from the shallowness and pretentiousness and self-display 
of what was popularly accepted as earnest religion; morally the 

acher was revolted at its unctuous boasts and pitiful performance, 
and intellectually by its narrowness and meanness of thought and 
its thinness of colour in all its pictures of the spiritual life. From 
first to last, in all manner of ways, the sermons are a protest, first 

inst coldness, but even still more against meanness, in religion. 
With coldness they have no sympathy, yet coldness may be 
broad and large and lofty in its aspects; but they have no toler- 
ance for what makes religion little and poor and superficial, for 
what contracts its horizon and dwarfs its infinite greatness and 
vulgarizes its mystery. Open the sermons where we will, different 
readers will rise from them with very different results ; there will 
be among many the strongest and most decisive disagreement ; 
there may be impatience at dogmatic harshness, indignation at 
what seems overstatement and injustice, rejection of arguments 
and conclusions ; but there will always be the sense of an unfailing 
nobleness in the way in which the writer thinks and speaks. It is 
not only that he is in earnest; it is that he has something which 
really is worth being in earnest for. He placed the heights of reli- 
gion very high. If you have a religion like Christianity—this is the 


—— note—think of it, and have it, worthily. People will | 


iffer from the preacher endlessly as to how this is to be secured. 
But that they will learn this lesson from the sermons, with a force 
with which few other writers have taught it, and that this lesson has 
produced its effect in our time, there can be no doubt. ‘The only 
reason why it may not perhaps seem so striking to readers of this 
day is that the sermons have done their work, and we do not feel 
what they had to counteract, because they have succeeded in great 
measure in counteracting it. It is not too much to say that they 
have done more than anything else to revolutionize the whcle 
idea of preaching in the English Church. Mr. Robertson, in spite 
of himself, was as much the pupil of their school as Mr. Liddon, 
though both are so widely different from their master 

The theology of these sermons is a remarkable feature about 
them, It is remarkable in this way, that, coming from a teacher 
like Dr. Newman, it is nevertheless a theology which most religious 
readers, except the Evangelicals and some of the more extreme 
Liberal thinkers, can either accept heartily or be content with, as 
they would be content with St. Augustine or Thomas & Kempis— 
content, not because they go along with it always, but because 
it is large and untechnical, just and well-measured in the pro- 

rtions and relative importance of its parts. People of very 

ifferent opinions turn to them, as being on the whole the fullest, 
deepest, most comprehensive approximation they can find to 
representing Christianity in a practical form. Their theology is 
nothing new ; nor does it essentially change, though one may 
observe differences, and some important ones, in the course of the 
volumes, which embrace a period from 1825 to 1842. It is 
curious, indeed, to observe how early the general character of the 
sermons was determined, and how in the main it continues the 
same. Some of the first in point of date are among the “ Plain 
Sermons”; and though they may have been subsequently retouched, 
yet there the keynote is plainly struck of that severe and solemn 
minor which reigns throughout. Their theology is throughout the 
accepted English theology of the Prayer-book and the great 
Church divines—a theology fundamentally dogmatic and sacra- 
mental, but jealously keeping the balance between obedience and 
faith ; learned, exact, and measured, but definite and decided. 
The novelty was in the application of it, in the new life breathed 
into it, in tke profound and intense feelings called forth by its 
ideas and objects, in the air of vastness and awe thrown about it, 
in the unexpected connexion of its creeds and mysteries with 
practical life, in the new meaning given to the old and familiar, in 
the acceptance in thorough earnest, and with keen purpose to call 
it into action, of what had been guarded and laid by with dull 
reverence. Dr. Newman can hardly be called in these sermons an 
innovator on the understood and recognised standard of Anglican 
doctrine ; he accepted its outlines as Bishop Wilson, for instance, 
might have traced them. What he did was first to call forth from it 
what it really meant, the awful heights and depths of its current 
words and forms; and next, to put beside them human character 
and its trials, not as they were conventionally represented and 
written about, but as a piercing eye and sympathizing spirit saw 
them in the light of our nineteenth century, and in the contra- 
dictory and complicated movements, the efforts and failures, of 
real life. He took theology for granted, as a Christian preacher 
has a right to do; he does not prove it, and only occasionally meets 
difficulties, or explains; but, taking it for granted, he took it at its 
word, in its relation to the world of actual experience. 

Utterly dissatistied with what he found current as religion, Dr, 
Newman sought, without leaving the old paths, to put before people 
a strong and energetic religion based, not on feeling or custom, but 
on reason and conscience; and answering, in the vastness of its 
range, to the mysteries of human nature, and in its power to man’s 
capacities and aims. The Liberal religion of that day, with its 
ideas of natural theology or cold critical Unitarianism, was a very 
shallow one; the Evangelical, trusting to excitement, had worn 
out its excitement and had reached the stage when its fcrmulas, 
poor ones at the best, had become words without meaning. 


Such views might do in quiet, easy-going times, if religion were 
an exercise at will of imagination or thought, an indulgence, an 
ornament, an understanding, a fashion; not if it corresponded to 
such a state of things as is implied in the Bible, or to man’s many- 
sided nature as it is shown in Shakspeare. The sermons reflect 
with merciless force the popular, superficial, comfortable thin 
called religion which the writer saw before him wherever he 
looked, and from which his mind recoiled. Such sermons as those 
on the “Self-wise Enquirer” and the “ Religion of the Day,” 
with its famous passage about the age not being sufficiently 
“gloomy and fierce in its religion,” have the one-sided and un- 
measured exaggeration which seems inseparable from all stro: 
expressions of conviction, and from all deep and vehement protests 
against general faults; but, qualify and limit them as we may, 
their pictures were not imaginary ones, and there was, and is, but 
too much to justify them. From all this trifling with religion the 
sermons called on men to look into themselves. They appealed to 
conscience; and they appealed equally to reason and thought, to 
recognise what conscience is, and to deal honestly with it. They 
viewed religion as if projected on a background of natural and 
moral mystery, and surrounded by it—an infinite scene, in which 
our knowledge is like the Andes and Himalaya in comparison with 
the mass of the earth, and in which conscience is our final guide 
and arbiter. No one ever brought out so impressively the sense 
of the impenetrable and tremendous vastness of that amid which 
man plays his part. In such sermons as those on the “ Inter- 
mediate State,” the “Invisible World,” the “Greatness and 
Littleness of Human Life,” the “ Individuality of the Soul,” the 
“ Mysteriousness of our Present Being,” we may see exemplified 
the enormous irruption into the world of modern thought of the 
unknown and the unknowable, as much as in the writers who, 
with far different objects, set against it the clearness and certainty 
of what we do know. But, beyond all, the sermons appealed to 
men to go back into their own thoughts and feelings, and there 
challenged them ; were not the preacher’s words the echoes and 
interpreting images of their own deepest, possibly most perplexing 
and baflling, experience? From first to last this was his great engine 
and power; from first to last he boldly used it. He claimed to read 
their hearts; and people felt that he did read them, their follies 
and their aspirations, the blended and tangled web of earnestness 
and dishonesty, of wishes for the best and truest, and acquiescence 
in makeshifts ; understating what ordinary preachers make much 
of, bringing into prominence what they pass by without bein 
able to see or to speak of it; keeping before his hearers the risk o 
mismanaging their hearts, of “all kinds of unlawful treatment of 
the soul.” What a contrast to ordinary ways of speaking on a 
familiar theological doctrine is this way of bringing it into imme- 
diate relation to real feeling :— 

It is easy to speak of human nature as corrupt in the general, to admit it 

in the general, and then get quit of the subject, as if, the doctrine being once 
admitted, there was nothing more to be done with it. But, in truth, we can 
have no real apprehension of the doctrine of our corruption till we view the 
structure of our minds, part by part, and dwell upon and draw out the signs 
of our weakness, inconsistency, and ungodliness, which are such as can arise 
from nothing but some strange original defect in our original nature. . . . 
We are in the dark about ourselves. When we act, we are groping in the 
dark, and may meet with a fall any moment. Here and there, perhaps, we 
see a little; or in our attempts to influence and move our minds, we are 
making experiments (as it were) with some delicate and dangerous instru- 
ment, which works we do not know how, and may produce uncxpected and 
disastrous effects. ‘The management of our hearts is quite above us. Under 
these circumstances it becomes us to look up to God. * ‘thou, God, seest us.” 
Such was the consolation of the forlorn Hegar in the wilderness. He 
knoweth whereof we are made, and He alone can uphold us. He sees with 
most appalling distinctness all our sins, all the windings and recesses of evil 
within us; yet it is our only comfort to know this, and to trust Him for 
help against ourselves.—Vol. i. Serm. xiii. 
The preacher contemplates human nature, not in the stiff formal lan- 
guage in which it had become conventional with divines to set out 
its shortcomings and dangers, but as a great novelist contemplates 
and tries to describe it); taking in all its real contradictions and ano- 
malies, its subtle and delicate shades ; fixing upon the things which 
strike us in ourselves or our neighbours as ways of acting and 
marks of character; following it through its wide and varying 
range, its diversified and hidden folds and subtle self-involving 
realities of feeling and shiftiness; touching it in all its complex 
sensibilities, anticipating its dim consciousnesses, half-raising veils 
which hide what it instinctively shrinks from, sending through 
it unexpected thrills and shocks; large-hearted in indulgence, yet 
exacting; most tender, yet most severe. And against all this real 
play of nature he sets in their full force and depth the great ideas 
of God, of sin, and of the Cross; and, appealing not to the intelli- 
gence of an aristocracy of choice natures, but to the needs and 
troubles and longings which make all men one, he claimed men’s 
common sympathy for the heroic in purpose and standard. He 
warned them against being fastidious, where they should be 
hardy. He spoke in a way that all could understand of brave 
ventures, of resolutely committing themselves to truth and duty. 

The most practical of sermons, the most real and natural in 
their way of dealing with life and conduct, they are also intensely 
dogmatic. The writer's whole teaching presupposes, as we all 
know, a dogmatic religion ; and these sermons are perhaps the best 
vindication of it which our time, disposed to think of dogmas 
with suspicion, has seen. For they show, on a large scale and in 
actual working instances, how what is noblest, most elevated, most 
poetical, most free and searching in a thinker’s way of regarding 
the wonderful scene of life, falls in naturally, and without strain, 
with a great dogmatic system like that of the Church, Such an 
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example does not prove that system to be true, but it proves that a 
dogmatic system, as such, is not the cast-iron, arbitrary, artificial 
thing which it is often assumed to be. It is, indeed, the most 
shallow of all commonplaces, intelligible in ordinary minds, but 
unaccountable in those of high power and range, whether they 
believe or not, that a dogmatic religion is of course a hard, dry, 
narrow, unreal religion, without any aflinities to poetry or the 
truth of things, or to the deeper and more sacred and powerful of 
human thoughts. If dogmas are not true, that is another matter ; 
but it is the fashion to imply that dogmas are worthless, mere 
things of the past, without sense or substance or interest, be- 
cause they are dogmas. As if Dante was not dogmatic in form 
and essence; as if the grandest and worthiest religious prose in 
the English language was not that of Hooker, nourished up amid 
the subtleties, but also amid the vast horizons and solemn 
heights, of scholastic divinity. A dogmatic system is hard in 
hard hands, and shallow in shallow minds, and barren in dull 
ones, and unreal and empty to pre-occupied and unsympathi- 
zing ones; we dwarf and distort ideas that we do not like, and 
when we have put them in our own shapes and in our own con- 
nexion, we call them unmeaning or impossible. Dogmas are but 


expedients, common to all great departments of human thought, | 


and felt iu all to be necessary, for representing what are believed 
as truths, for exhibiting their order and consequences, for ex- 
ressing the meaning of terms, and the relations of thought. 
if they are wrong, they are, like everything else in the world, 
open to be proved wrong; if they are inadequate, they are 
open to correction; but it is idle to sneer at them for being 
what they must be, if religious facts and truths are to be 
followed out by the thoughts and expressed by the language 
of man. And what dogmas are in unfriendly and incapable 
hands is no proof of what they may be in those who approach 
them as things instinct with truth and life; it is no measure of 
the way in which they may be inextricably interwoven with 
the most unquestionably living thought and feeling, as in these 
sermons. Jealous, too, as the preacher is for Church doctrines 
as the springs of Christian life, no writer of our time perhaps has 
so emphatically and impressively recalled the narrow limits within 
which human language can represent Divine realities. No one 
that we know of shows that he has before his mind with such in- 
tense force and distinctness the idea of God; and in proportion as 
a mind takes in and submits itself to the impression of that awful 
vision, the gulf widens between all possible human words and that 
which they attempt to express :— 
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When we have deduced what we deduce by our reason for the study of | 


visible nature, and then read what we read in His inspired word, and find | 
the two apparently discordant, this is the feeling which [ think we ought | 


to have in our minds—not an impatience to do what is beyond our powers, 
to weigh evidence, sum up, balance, decide, reconcile, to arbitrate between 
the two voices of God, but a sense of the utter nothingness of worms such 
as we are, our plain and absolute incapacity to contemplate things as they 
really are, a perception of our emptiness before the great vision of God, of 
our “comeliness being turned into corruption, and our retaining no 
strength,” a conviction that what is put before us, whether in nature or in 
grace, is but an intimation, useful for particular purposes, uscful for prac- 
tice, useful in its department, “until the day break and the shadows flee 
away”; useful in such a way that the one and the other may at once 
be used, as two languages, as two separate approximations towards the 
Awful Unknown ‘Truth, such as will not mislead us in their respective pro- 
vinces.—Vol. ii, Serm. xviii. 

“T cannot persuade myself,’ he says, commenting on a mysterious 
text of Scripture, “thus to dismiss so solcmn a passage” (ie. by saying 
that it is “ all figurative”). “ It seems a prcsumption to say of dim notices 
about the unseen world, ‘they only mean this or that,’ as if one had 
ascended into the third heaven, or had stood before the throne of God. No; 
I see herein a deep mystery, a hidden truth, which L cannot handle or define, 
shining ‘ as jewels at the bottom of the great deep,’ darkly and tremulously, 
yet really there. And for this very reason, while it is neither pious nor 
thankful to explain away the words which convey it, while it is a duty to 
use them, not less a duty is it to use them humbly, diflidently, and teach- 
ably, with the thought of God before us, and of our own nothingness.— 
Vol, iii. Serm. xxv. 

There are two great requisites for treating properly the mo- 
mentous questions and issues which have been brought before 
our generation. The first is accuracy—accuracy of facts, of 
terms, of reasoning; plain close dealing with questions in their 
real and actual conditions; clear, simple, honest, measured state- 
ments about things as we find them. ‘The other is elevation, 
breadth, range of thought; a due sense of what these ques- 
tions mean and involve; a power of looking at things from a 
height; a sufficient taking into account of possibilities, of our 
ignorance, of the real proportions of things. We have plenty 
of the first; we are for the most part lamentably deficient in 
the second. And of this, these sermons are, to those who have 


studied them, almost unequalled examples. Many people, no | 
doubt, would rise from their perusal profoundly disagreeing | 


with their teaching; but no one, it seems to us, could rise from 
them—with their strong etiortless freedom, their lofty purpose, 
their generous standard, their deep and governing appreciation 
of divine things, their thoroughness, their unselfishness, their 
purity, their austere yet piercing sympathy—and not feel his 
whole ways of thinking about religion permanently enlarged 
and raised. He will feel that he has been with one who “told 
him what he knew about himself and what he did not know; has 
tread to him his wants or feelings, and comforted him by the very 
reading ; has made him feel that there was a higher life than this 
life, and a brighter world than we can see; has encouraged him, 
or sobered him, or opened a way to the inquiring, or soothed the 
perplexed.” They show a man who saw very deeply into the 
thought of his time, and who, if he partly recoiled from it and 


put it back, at least equally shared it. Dr. Newman has been 
accused of being out of sympathy with his age, and of dis- 
paraging it. In reality, no one has proved himself more keenly 
sensitive to its greatness and its wonders; only he believed 
that he sew something greater still. Weare not of those who 
can accept the solution which he has accepted of the great pro- 
blems which haunt our society; but he saw better than most men 
what those problems demand, and the variety of their often con- 
flicting conditions. Other men, perhaps, have succeeded better in 
what they aimed at ; but no one has attempted more, with powers 
and disinterestedness which justified him in attempting it. The 
movement which he led, and of which these sermons are the 
characteristic monument, is said to be a failure; but there are 
failures, and even mistakes, which are worth many successes of 
yea sorts, and which are more fruitful and permanent in their 
effects. 


GRAHAM'S BOOK ABOUT WORDS.* 


ANOTHER “ Book about Words.” Hardly a week but 
some “ Book about Words” comes before us in the way of 
business—a fact which at least seems to show that the study of 
language is gaining a hold on the public mind. And the state of 
mind in which Mr. Graham writes is remarkable. It was, we 
think, Pascal who, when a boy, invented the science of geometry 
for himself and worked out a great number of pro sitions quite 
rightly without having seen or heard of Euclid’s anes, So 
Mr. Graham, unless he strangely belies himself, knows nothing of 
Grimm’s Law from books, but he has gone a way towards 
finding it out for himself by his own mother-wit. He very often 
makes the truest remarks about the interchange of letters, but he 
makes them as remarks, as if they were something which had 
—_ himself, but which might or might not have struck anybody 
else. 

Affinities [Mr. Graham tells us] also exist between certain letters of the 
alphabet ; and this relationship may be often seen in words transferred from 
one language to another. For example, the labials, or lip-letters, are fre- 
quently interchanged. _Many English words beginning with an F are 
derived from Latin (or French) words having a P initial. 

He then gives a list of words, most of which, as waa. Jish, foot, 
Jew, ave very well chosen, only it is plain that Mr. Graham does not 
fully distinguish between words derived from the Latin and words 
cognate with the Latin, “ Another affinity,” he goes on to say, 
“may be observed between g and w.” This he p sae by point- 
ing out that “many French words beginning with a g guttural 
represent that letter in English by a w.” Garde, gaultier, guerre, 
&e., are of course the examples, but it is not clear whether Mr. 
Graham knows that these are Teutonic words which have got into 
French. So again, he says most truly, “A relation is also to be 
seen between ¢ guttural und / aspirate. The ¢ hard initial in 
the Romance languages is represented in the Teutonic languages by 
an h.” We have of course canis and hound and other examples— 
but why not the most perfect of all, xapéia, heart, herz? Mr. 
Graham seems somehow to shirk Greek. So we are told, most 
truly, that “the German < initial often corresponds with the 
English ¢,” and that “the German ¢ initial corresponds with the 

inglish d.” All these positions are very true, except that the 
relation between g and w of which Mr. Graham speaks is of a 
different kind from the others. The odd thing is that he 
seems to put out all these truths as original and unconnected 
observations of his own. Does he know, or does he not know, 
that they are all merely parts of a well-ascertained system, about 
which no ay has any doubts? Mr. Graham is something 
like the Spartan Isidas, whom the Ephors crowned for the valour 
which he showed in battle, but at the same time fined for going 
to battle without proper armour. So we are ready to crown 
Mr. Graham for having gone so near towards finding out Grimm’s 
Law for himself, but at the same time we must fine him for not 
knowing that Grimm’s Law has been long ago found out by 
other people. The state of mind is a curious one. We believe 
it is really not uncommon for students to make out detached 
pieces of Grimm’s Law for themselves, just as Mr. Graham seems 
to have done. It is a thing very likely to happen when a 
learner who has some native philological tact is put, as in the 
present state of things he often will be put, under a teacher who 
has none. But such learners commonly come across the fully 
developed Grimm’s Law sooner or later, and they then thankfully 
accept the finished shape of their own crude attempts. The odd 
thing is that a man should have reached the stage of writing a 
book, and a book which is certainly above the average of such 
books, without ever finding out that the whole thing was put into 
shape long ago. 

Mr. Graham, then, is pree-scientific, but he is pre-scientific of 
the better sort—of the surt which, as we have said some weeks 
back, is not stiffly holding out against the truth, but gradually 
feeling its way towards it. Against such inquirers we have 
nothing to say, except that we doubt whether they have reached 
the stage at which they ought to write books, Now, does such a 
book as Mr. Graham’s do more harm or P We are not clear. 
Mr. Graham, though he makes some blunders, makes far fewer 
than usual. The particular propositions in hie book are much 
oftener right than wrong. t, besides that he sometimes is 
wrong and seriously wrong, the whole thing lacks the order, 
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clearness, and simplicity of a scientific treatment of the subject. 
We do want A BC books on most subjects; we specially want 
an A B C book of  eegpan. 4 in general, and of English philology in 
particular. But then such an A BC book ought to embody in 
the simplest form the results of the latest and deepest philological 
research, Now Mr. Graham’s book is a great improvement on the 
kind of thing which was usual some time back. Mr. Graham is 
many degrees above Lindley Murray and Mr. Washington Moon. 
He gives us what thirty years ago only a few very eminent people 
could have given us. Still, after all, it is not the real article. 
Then the question comes, Does — short of the real article 
do more good or more harm? ‘That is to say, Does it pave the 
way for something better, or does it simply hinder the way for 
something better? We do not profess to know. Most likely no 
universal assertion would be true. Such a book as Mr. Graham’s 
most likely paves the way in some cases and hinders it in others, 

It was not to be expected that Mr.Graham should have got 
beyond the regulation talk about “ Saxon” and “ the Saxon 
element,” and the “ English” language being formed at some 
late time or other—with Mr. Graham it is as late as the time of 
Edward the Third. It was not to be expected that he should 
fully understand the distinction between High-Dutch and Low- 
Dutch, or do otherwise than confound them under the general 
head of “ German.” If he had done otherwise, he would not 
have been pre-scientific, but scientific. Still it is weary and 
disappointing work to have to point out, in book after book, 
the same failure to master the very first elements of the sub- 
ject, and that even when the author has, like Mr. Graham, 
given some thought and care to his subject. For instance, Mr. 
Graham has a chapter “ On Latin and French Words,” in which 
he draws some accurate distinctions, and makes remarks on many 
particular words which are very much to the purpose. But the 
whole is spoiled by the notion about a “ Saxon element,” and about 
“English ” being formed in the fourteenth century. With such 
a way of talking, it is of course impossible to give any historical 
view of the successive Latin infusions into our language. First of 
all, there are the three or four words—to be safe, we will say the 
half-dozen words—which came in from the very beginning of 
the English Conquest. Then there are the ecclesiastical words 
which came in with Augustine. Then the reign of the Confessor 
— us at least one word—namely, castle. Then there is the in- 

usion which was a direct, though not an immediate, result of 
the Norman Conquest. These again form two classes. There are 
those words which have been thoroughly naturalized, which have 
thoroughly taken the form of native English words, and which it 
needs philologicel knowledge to distinguish from native English 
words. Such are pray, money, and please, which look just as 
natural as say, honey, and tease. There are others, even of what we 
may call the Norman class, which are not thus thoroughly broken 
in, but which still keep about them the signs of their foreign 
birth. Lastly, there are the inventions, needed and needless, of 
the time since the so-called Revival of Letters, which will again 
fall into several easy subdivisions. But it is clear that Mr. Graham, 
with his notions about “ Saxon ” and “ English,” could not possibly 
draw out an historical sketch of this kind. Nor could he bring in 
the fact that there is a real, though a very small, British infusion 
into English dating from the very beginning. And yet, after all 
this, the plain, simple, scientific truth begins to dawn on the mind 
of Mr. Graham, just as it begins to dawn on the mind of Sir 
Edward Creasy. “In truth, Saxon is not so much an element as 
the very basis and foundation of English.” When Mr. Graham 
has got so far as this a few more moments of thought will tell 
him that, as Mr. Graham when he was a little boy cannot be 
rightly called an “element” in his present self, so neither can 
he be rightly called his own “ basis and foundation.” 

In the early part of his work Mr. Graham seems rather too 
much inclined to go after Mr. Wedgwood’s Low-wow theory, which, 
soon as it breaks down, certainly has its attractions. As he goes 
on, he often reminds us of Archbishop Trench, frequently carry- 
ing out ideas started by him in greater detail and with greater 
richness of example. He also sometimes makes the same mistakes. 
It was more pardonable when the Archbishop wrote than it is now, 
not to know the real origin of the word King. The Archbishop 
founds a view upon it; while Mr. Graham first calmly puts it 
among “a numerous Saxon family,” of which ken, know, can, and 
cunning—anything, in short, except kin—are the other kinsfolk. 
Afterwards Mr. Graham gives his view also, which improves on 
that of the Archbishop, and is at all events ingenious and comfort- 
ing to Dutchmen of all sorts, High and Low :— 


It is worthy of observation that all nations do not express the same idea 
by the same form of word, i.e. that in different languages the same idea is 
otten represented by a word of a distinctly different root. How comes it, we 
may ask, that the Romance languages of Europe, viz. French, Italian, 
Spanish, &c., all use forms of the originally same word to express their 
idea of “ king,” namely, roi, re, rey? These languages being oft-shoots of 
Latin, the above words are all derived from the Latin “ rex,” from “ rego,” 
“T rule,” or exert physical power. Now in the Teutonic languages of 
Europe—Dutch, German, English, &c.—we find this idea in a very ditierent 
phase: “ Konig,” “K6nig,” “King.” The root of these words may be 
found in “ kennen,” “to know.” From this it would appear that the idea of 
a ruler in one class of nations was a physically strong man, who, by means 
of his bodily strength, could force his subjects to do his will. The Saxon 
for “king” was “ cyning,” from “ cnawan” to know, i.e. one who “ knew” 
better than his subjects or followers—who was superior to them in know- 
ledge. We may, perhaps, conclude from this that the Romance nations re- 
garded strength or physical power as the distinguishing quality of a ruler; 
whereas the Germanic tribes saw in their leader one who was able to guide 
them aright by his superior thought and judgment. The Romans looked to 


the hand, the Germans to the head, in this matter. Is it not likely that 
— to such differences may throw some light on national character. 
istics 

We have a vague notion that it was Mr Carlyle who first started 
this most grotesque blunder; it is certain that Mr. Gladstone ag 
well as Archbishop Trench fell into it. Whoever it was, it is 
very odd that so many people should have conspired to forbear 
reading Allen and Kemble, and to forget the ending of a Teutonic 
participle. In another place Mr. Graham enlarges, properly 
enough, on the fact that the popular names of foreign towns often 
differ from the real ones. But the instance which he chooses is 
funny enough.  Aiv-la-chapelle, he tells us, has been called 
Aachen “by the Prussians” from time immemorial. This is 
surely carrying bondage to the modern map further than we ever 
saw it carried before. What the “ Prussians,” strictly so call 
may have called Aachen when the Prussian language was sti 
spoken we have no means of knowing. 


Our old friend Church, which turns up everywhere to vex us, 
turns up again in Mr. Graham in a very old-fashioned shape :— 

This word, though consisting of only one syllable, has in it the elements 
of two roots. It is of Greek origin, and signifies literally “the Lord’s 
House.” Kipiog (Kyrios) is the Greek for “Lord ;” and girog (oikos) 
means, in that language, “ house,” or “ dwelling.” Putting these two roots 
together we get “ Kyri-oik.” This, by a natural law, would contract into 
“kyrik.” In Scotch we find “kirk,” and in German “ Kirche.” In Eng- 
lish the guttural sound is softened, and the word appears as “ church.” 

The kyri-oik is at all events quite new and really ingenious, 

The universal misspelling of the word Island, one of the points 
on which we have hopelessly to bow to the printers’ yoke, is 
dealt with by Mr. Graham as well as by other people :— 

As an illustration of corruption arising from a false notion of its deriva- 
tion, we may take the word “ island.” How did the s get into it? This s 
is not sounded, and yet it must be written. In the one word “island,” there 
is a mixture of Latin and German. ‘The first syllable is of Romance, and 
the second of Teutonic origin, The Latin for “island” is “ insula,” from 
“in” and “salo,” the “ salt,” ie. in the salt (sea, understood), 

Thus far Mr. Graham seems really to believe that the word is a 
mongrel; but directly after, he proceeds to tell us quite rightly 
about Ea-land, and goes on:— 

In the earlier editions of Paradise Lost, the word always appears written 
“ jland” (without the s), which points more clearly to its Saxon derivation, 
and is nearer in spelling to the modern German—* Eiland.” The “s” was 
afterward inserted, from a mistaken notion that the word was of Latin, and 
not German, origin. 

The notion that ‘sua has something to do with in salo, and not 
with vijooc and ynys, pretty well measures Mr. Graham’s progress 
in Latin philology. One or two things in the book seem to show 
that it is meant for a somewhat lower class of readers than most 
books of the kind. For instance, Mr. Graham thinks it needful 
to give warnings against confounding v and w, and against sticking 
on an ¢ to words which end in a vowel. Then there is something 
curious about this remark, “’Bus is now all we have left (at any 
rate, in ordinary conversation) of ‘ omnibus.’” One is tempted to 
ask, as Mr. Arnold asked of Mr. Francis Newman, “ With whom 
can Mr. Graham have lived?” and it seems plain that Mr. 
Graham could hardly give so good an account ot his early com- 

ions as Mr. Newman could have given. It must be comfort- 
ing both to Mr. Arnold and to Mr. Newman to learn that “ the 
word fellow in some cases retains a certain respectability, as when 
we speak of the ‘ Fellow of a college.’” We are not surprised at 
Mr. Graham’s somewhat doubtful view as to the respectability of 
Fellows of Colleges when we read the following description of 
their every-day talk :— 

The Universities also have their slang terms, The graduates use “crib” 

for a house ; “ deadmen ” for empty wine-bottles ; “ governor,” or “ relieving- 
officer,” for a father ; “ plucked,” tor defeated or rejected in an examination; 
and “row ” for a disturbance, 
We presume then that the Undergraduates of the present gene- 
ration have mended their ways, and that, though they have cast 
aside their caps and gowns, yet their speech at least is more 
correct than that of their seniors. But that “governor,” and 
above all “row,” is peculiar to either Graduates or Undergraduates 
is quite news to us. 


SISTERHOODS AND CONVENTS.* 


E have a decided objection, asa rule, to tales written “ with 

a purpose,” and especially a controversial purpose. They 

are always one-sided and almost always unjust. As for any argu- 
mentative force, they are of course utterly worthless. Now the 
book before us is emphatically, and indeed confessedly, written for 
a purpose, or rather for two purposes. In the first place it is de- 
signed to show the miserable feilure of “ Protestant Sisterhoods,” 
and the admirable and all but invariable success of ‘‘ Catholic Con- 
vents ” ; in the second place, it is intended to rebut any unfavourable 
inferences that may be drawn from the recent Saurin trial, The 
authoress certainly tells us in the preface that nothing could be 
further from her thoughts than to write “a retort on the 
Saurin case,” and the disclaimer is repeated with tiresome itera- 
tion throughout the volume. But considering the frequent and 
pointed references to that case, and that a final chapter is expressly 
devoted to examining it and answering the comments of various 
newspapers, one cannot but feel that “the lady doth protest too 
much,” though her unwillingness to allow that she has been 


* Five Years in a Protestant Sisterhood and Ten Fears te a Catholic 


Convent. An Autobiography. London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 
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labouring to prove what she has so conspicuously failed to establish 
js not unnatural. Nobody can object to her taking up the cudgels 
in defence of Mrs. Starr, if she thinks it desirable to do so; of the 
value of her defence we shall have something to say presently. 
But to the first and largest portion of her volume, describing her 
experience of Anglican sisterhoods, there is a fatal objection 
to be taken in hmine. This is not a mere controversial tale, 
but a direct indictment of the gravest kind against certain 
rsons, two especially, whom no one of the most ordinary in- 
ormation could have a moment’s hesitation in identifying, 
even if there were not abundant indications, both in the pre- 
face and elsewhere, to guide him. Controversial novels are bad 
enough both as a matter of fairness and of good taste. Still, 
if people choose to write stories like Father Clement or Father 
Oswald, and find readers weak enough to be influenced by them, 
one can only regret the silliness and injustice of the proce- 
dure, and feel sure that in a game which two can play at the 
mischief will sooner or later cure itself. But the present volume, 
while including all the worst faults of a polemical novel, ex- 
ressly claims to be something more. It is an “autobiography,” 
and the authoress assures us that, while “ concealing the names 
of persons under fictitious titles for obvious reasons,” she has 
“limited herself, as closely as possible, to the relation of circum- 
stances of which she has had personal experience.” She does not 
fess to be writing a story simply, but a narrative of actual 
cts, and claims authority for her statements ae not as 
a fancy picture of Anglican convents and Anglican confessors, but 
as the deposition of a witness as to her own experience of them. 
Clearly, therefore, the whole value of the narrative hinges on 
the literal truth of the evidence volunteered. But this the 
deponent, who has thrust herself into the witness-box, gives us 
no opportunity of testing, since she has “for obvious reasons” 
concealed the names of the persons concerned as well as her 
own. That is to say—for it would be absurd to affect igno- 
rance on the subject—she calls Dr. Pusey “ Dr. Smithson,” and 
Miss Sellon “ Miss Jones,” but no single reader can doubt, or 
can be intended to doubt, who are meant to be described under 
this transparent alias. The reasons for adopting it are, indeed, 
“obvious” enough. If the real names were used the writer would 
be liable to prosecution for libel, and might be called upon either 
to retract her statements—which are highly injurious to the cha- 
racters of those concerned, Miss Sellon especially—or to prove 
them. We have heard something of the kind before. Two ladies, 
if we remember right, who once belonged to Miss Sellon'’s com- 
munity, have published works under their own names containing 
various charges against her treatment of them. One of these 
works, by a Miss Goodman, is several times referred to with appro- 
bation in the present volume. Now we have no complaint to make 
— the conduct of these fair critics, whatever we may think 
their discretion or good taste. Their statements were publicly 
brought forward, and could be publicly challenged. But what is 
to be said of an anonymous writer who brings far graver charges 
than any previously alleged, while, by giving fancy names— 
which, however, nobody can misunderstand—to the incriminated 
person, she makes it impossible for her indictment to be either veri- 
tied or disproved? Of such conduct there can be no two opinions 
among upright men of any creed. It is at once contemptible and 
immoral. 

We are not going to follow the writer through her description of 
Anglican Sisterhoods. If it merely claimed to be an imaginary 
picture, we should say it was in many respects a wildly improb- 
able one. As it claims to be an authentic record of facts, it is 
enough to say here that we require further evidence before acknow- 

ging its correctness. We know something of Dr. Pusey and 
of Miss Sellon, who have long been before the world, and we know 
nothing of their anonymous assailant. Meanwhile, it is obvious to 
observe that, even if every syllable of this malicious gossip could 
be authenticated, it would prove nothing to the writer's pur- 

She tells us that “women are seldom close reasoners,” 

and if any fresh illustration of so trite a truism were required, 
every page she has written would supply it. Because the 
Superior of one sisterhood was incompetent, and the community 
—which appears to have been the first of the kind established 
in the Church of England—imperfectly organized, and the Supe- 
tior of another eccentric, selfish, and tyrannical, therefore there is 
no sort of resemblance between “a Protestant sister and a Catholic 
nun.” —Q. E.D. And this, too, when the Saurin case is fresh in 
Ree le’s minds! Yetthis is the whole argument of the book. Miss 
llon’s alleged eccentricities prove all Anglican Sisterhoods to be 

a delusion and a sham, just as though all fruit was proved to be 
poisonous because a particular consumptive patient had died of a 
surfeit of unripe peaches. We may add that the writer seems to 
be strangely ill-informed about very simple matters in her new com- 
munion, on which she kindly condescends to enlighten the igno- 
rance of her Protestant readers. ‘“ In the CatholicChurch, vows ”— 
and the context suggests that life-vows are meant—“are an 
essential condition of the religious state.” Has the writer ever 
heard of the Béguines, who take no vows at all, or of other com- 
munities for works of mercy, where vows for a year only or five 
a are made, as is, we believe, the case in some of the Anglican 
Sisterhoods? Again, we are told that in Catholic convents there 
is always a “postulancy” of about six months before the new- 
comer is allowed to enter the noviciate. It may be so in England, 
though we doubt it. But we happen to know, on the best authority, of 
foreign convents, and these, too, of very severe Orders, where there 
is not a single day’s postulancy, and the new candidate takes the 


veil as soon as she enters the house. There is, in fact, abundant 
evidence that the writer's acquaintance with Anglican convents is’ 
exclusively derived from those of which she was formerly an inmate, 
and her sole acquaintance with Catholic ones from that to which 
she now belongs. She occasionally parades her knowledge of 
Latin, and even goes out of her way in one place to quote a line of 
Horace. Yet one of her complaints of the arrangements of her 
first Anglican Sisterhood is that “the Hours were not marked 
by their Catholic titles. Tierce was called the Third Hour; 
Sext, the Sixth Hour; None, the Ninth Hour. There was,” she 
naively adds, “a reason for this which I shall explain presently.” 
The obvious reason, that “third” is English for tertia, “ sixth 4 
for sexta, and “ninth” for nona, she is apparently not aware 
of. Yet “the Hours” are said in Latin in every Roman 
Catholic convent, though probably not one nun in ten under- 
stands a word of it; and this, to the benighted intellect of Pro- 
testants, may seem hardly a more edifying method of devotion 
than being left for a fortnight to “reflect on four walls and one’s 
own thoughts,” which is here stated to be the Protestant manner 
of conducting “a retreat.” Some notion of the style of controver- 
sial reasoning in which the writer indulges may be formed from her 
arguing that “the Communion Service is by no means a princi 
part of the offices of that Church” (of England), because “ it is sig- 
nificantly placed at the end of the Book of Common Prayer, as 
only an occasional service” ; while the fact that Roman Catholic 
“ priests were put to death for saying mass in Elizabeth’s reign 
should at once convince any unprejudiced mind that no celebra- 
tions, whether high or low, were contemplated by the Reformers 
of the Anglican Church.” 

The first part of the book being devoted to describing the mise- 
ries of Miss Sellon’s rule, the latter part depicts in glowing colours 
the unspeakable happiness of Catholic convent life in Ireland. It 
is highly characteristic of the writer's manner of arguing, that she 
meets the charge of idleness, often brought against the contem- 
‘ara Orders, by observing that since the destruction of religious 

ouses at the Reformation, many of the contemplative communities, 
including her own, have been bli ed to assume some of the duties 
of the active Orders ; in other words, the purely contemplative life 
is shown to be an excellent thing, because many of the professed 
contemplatives have ceased to practise it. The popular notion 
about “ the mental calibre of a nun” is similarly disposed of by 
the fact that in England many nuns are obliged to undergo the 
examination of Government inspectors, while in Ireland they are 
under the National Board; “hence they cannot be uneducated.” 
Clearly the authoress has learnt her logic in Ireland. The 
quell inference intended to be drawn from this portion of 
the volume is that Miss Saurin’s case was a rare, if not sin- 
gular, exception, and that she herself was throughout wholly 
and solely in the wrong. A special chapter is added at the 
end to point the moral by overhauling the comments made 
on the trial—some, no doubt, foolish enough—by several re- 
ligious newspapers. The argument might have been more con- 
vincing if, instead of arbitrarily assuming the guilt of Miss 
Saurin and the spotless excellence of Mrs. Starr, there had 
been some attempt to prove it. A great deal is made of 
the circumstance that Miss Saurin had a right of appeal 
from the Bishop to the Metropolitan, and from him to the 
Pope, and neglected to use it. This will hardly surprise any 
one who remembers the ludicrous miscarriage of justice in the 
Commission tardily extorted from the bishop, and the fact, which is 
here slurred over, that he had already obtained authority from 
Rome to dispense her from her vows without her own consent. 
No allusion whatever is made to the fact that the two worst 
charges against Miss Saurin—of habitual theft and habitual cruelty 
to children—completely broke down, or rather were conclusively 
disposed of by the sworn evidence of her alleged victims in the 
witness-box. No doubt one swallow does not make a spring, 
and if convent life can be shown to be in principle defensible, a 
single Mrs. Starr will not suffice to upset the principle, any 
more than the tales told here of Miss Sellon, supposing them 
to be true, would prove all Anglican convents to be nurseries 
of humbug and oppression. One thing, however, the Hull Con- 
vent case does unquestionably prove—namely, that any conventual 
system, be it Roman or Anglican, which makes the “ Reverend 
Mother” a virtually irresponsible autocrat, carries its own con- 
demnation with it. And such, notwithstanding the vaunted 


appeals to Bishop and Archbishop of which we have heard so. 


much, appears to be really the case with the Order to which 
Miss Saurin belonged. Very few men placed in such a position, 
and still fewer women, would fail to become petty tyrants. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT.* 


WHE we have said that this is a new novel by Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, we might almost be excused for saying nothing 
more. Everybody knows the peculiarities of his literary manu- 
facture better than we can describe it. His writings always 
remind us of the glowing descriptions in advertisements of the 
article of food called Revalenta Arabica; which is declared to 
afford a thoroughly wholesome diet for invalids, to be easily 
digestible, and yet never to pall upon the appetite. People who 
like highly-spiced meats must go further; but we can take up 


* He Knew he was Right. By Authony Trollope. 2 vols. London: 
Strahan & Co. 1869. 
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any one of Mr. Trollope’s novels at random, read any quantity 
with perfect content, and leave off at any point without the 
smallest reluctance. To our taste, indeed, the various novels 
which deal with the inhabitants of Barset are distinctly superior 
to the rest ; and on one or two occasions Mr. Trollope has sunk 
into positive iusipidity. But, for the most part, we know not 
whether to wonder most at his marvellous abundance or at 
his strange uniformity of merit. If we were placed before the 
shelves which in some comprehensive library groan under the 
weight of his collected works (we imagine that in the Lyitish 
Museum there must be room for such a collection), we should 
revere one of the most singular monuments we know of human 
industry, directed to a good purpose; for certainly no one can 
deny that it is a good work to afford so much innocent amuse- 
ment to so large a class of readers. The novel called Ze Knew he was 
Right will add two more volumes to the existing Trollope Library, 
and we may say that it appears to us to be on the whole rather 
superior to the average. We will not attempt to estimate what 
is the precise value thus indicated ; but as the novel, in spite of its 
merits, illustrates also some of the weaker points of Mr, } rollope’s 
style, we will venture to dwell a little upon one or two defects; 
always admitting frankly that, in spite of them, it isa very readable 
book. It would be sanguine, indeed, in a critic to expect that an 
author will take his advice ; and yetit seems to us that Mr. Trollope 
might so easily avoid certain errors, that we cannot help pointing 
them out, when so good a text is provided. They are tolerably 
obvious, and seem to proceed from an undue extension of a very 
sound rule, Thus, for example, we do not complain for an instant 
of Mr. ‘lrollope’s tendency to extreme realism. By all means let 
us have people represented exactly as we see them every day of 
our lives, with no violent catastrophes and no terrible passions. 
Whether this is the highest style of art or not, is a different question ; 
but undoubtedly it is that for which Mr. Trollope is best fitted ; 
and most of his success is due to the accuracy with which he 
has measured his own abilities. But Mr. Trollope seems to us 
to draw some delusive inferences from the theory upon which 
he acts. He is so anxious to avoid heroics that his characters 
become absolutely mean. He is so much afraid lest they should 
deviate from the beaten track that he will not allow them to show 
even ordinary strength of character. For fear of their breaking 
out of the highroad, he will scarcely allow them a will of their 
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ferent way. Mr. Trollope has taken the rather unpleasant subject 
of a desperate quarrel between a man and his wife, which has jts 
origin in a groundless suspicion, and ends in a separation and the 
final death and madness of the husband. The story is painful jn 
itself, and, to make it tolerable, we should be «ble at least to sym. 
pathize with one of the persons concerned. There should be some 
generosity of sentiment, some struggle against the obstacles raised 
by a foolish pride, and something to permit us to respect the 
suflerers and make allowance for their misunderstanding. Un. 
luckily Mr. Trollope has managed matters so as to give us a 
hearty contempt for both husband and wife. The husband 
takes up a silly notion about his wife’s liking for a man old 
enough to be her father. He refuses to make it up on any terms 
short of her absolute submission to his arbitrary will. He 
sets a private detective to watch her without the least justifj- 
cation, and descends so low as to adopt this et wo as 
| his adviser, and to ask him what legal measures he is to take, 
and even to consult him as to the provision to be made for his 
infant son. He then carries off the baby by a stratagem, and tries 
to bully his wife through her maternal affections. On the other 
hand, the lady is equally unreasonable throughout the quarrel; 
she refuses to make any real advances to her husband ; and insists 
| upon being civil to the gentleman against whom his suspicions 
are aroused, merely by way of asserting her liberty and defying 
her relations. We do not object to this for a moment as im- 
robable. Doubtless it would be possible to quote cases from the 
' Divorce Court showing equal folly and wickedness on the part of 
| husbands and wives. But it isa great mistake in art to render 
| the people in whose fate we are supposed to take an interest 
''so intensely contemptible. Undoubtedly } might act in 
; the manner described; but no one would act so who had 
the slightest strength of character or capacity for deep affec- 
tion. ‘Lhe husband is a really marvellous compound of mean- 
ness, weakness, and obstinacy; and the wife, with whom Mr. 
Trollope expects us to sympathize, is scarcely better. The husband, 
| indeed, becomes so absurd in his conduct that he has to go mad 
' in order to make his actions tolerably intelligible; and there are 
‘some scenes which are forcibly described and meant to be very 
pathetic during his final illness. Unluckily, we have learnt 
to despise him so heartily that we only wish for his speedy 
death; and the lady is so selfish and mean-spirited that we 


own. He has painted we know not how many lovers in the cha- | rather grudge her final dismissal to comparative happiness. There 


racter of asses between two bundles of hay. Having apparently 


| 


were the elements, in short, of a good situation; but before we 


observed that men are generally less romantic in their love-aflairs | can be really interested in such a story, there must be some 


than novelists have described, he makes them so feeble-minded | kind of plausible ground of quarrel, and one at least of the 


that they are in a constant state of oscillation between rival 


actors must show some signs of magnanimity and tenderness. 


charmers. There is an unlucky clergyman, who fills a subordinate | Mr. Trollope’s dislike of exaggeration unluckily seems to have 


lace in the present novel, who is fought for by two sisters. 
For years he has remained in a position of equilibrium; then 
the eldest sister gets a chance, and forces him into a semi- 
declaration ; the youngest manages, by a brilliant stroke of intrigue, 
to ¢ him off to the very verge of matrimony; and finally, 
at the last moment, the eldest takes up the running, and wins 
by a head. We by no means deny that there are many per- 
sons of this preposterous imbecility; we only say that they are 
really very uninteresting heroes of a story. Ifa man has so little 
vigour of mind that he really cannot decide whom he wants to 
marry, we do not take much interest in following his fortunes, 
Even when Mr. Trollope allows his heroes a little more energy, 
he half repents, and tries to explain it away. It is cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Trollope that when Mr. Johnny Eames 
makes a personal assault on his rival, he is not allowed to | 
plant a knockdown blow, but is only indulged in a confused 
scuffle. We admit that scuffles are commoner than knockdown 
blows; but surely a novelist should not interpret the rule which 
commands fidelity to nature in such a way as not only to confine 
himself to possible, or even to probable, events, but even to keep 
to the very commonest events. A hero might be allowed, for 
once, to do a vigorous action thoroughly well. If the author's 
models are to be living beings, they need not be the first persons 
that he meets in walking down the Strand. The heroines are of 
necessity made «a little more interesting; yet even to them cha- 
racter is doled out with a grudging spirit. A young lady in 
He Knew he was Light is allowed to refuse a rich heir to a peerage 
in favour of a poor writer in the daily press; but when she has 
one so far, Mr. Trollope becomes a little frightened. We shall 
+ in danger of thinking too highly of her. Accordingly, we are 
told with extreme care that she doubts very much as to the pro- 
priety of her step; that she fully values the charms of rank and 
wealth ; and, which is more annoying, that if the peer had put 
the question a second time,she would probably have accepted him. 
Indeed, even after the matrimonial prize has been carried off by 
another lady, and her former lover is soon to be made happy, 
we are scrupulously informed of the qualms which assail the 
virtuous heroine, and her half-formed doubts whether she would 
not have accepted the peer if he had made a little more display of 
his advantages. All this is natural encugh; young ladies may 
often have such doubts and difficulties, and be very estimable, 
and even very courageous, in spite of them. But it is a gratuitous 
lowering of his heroine to bring out all her worldly propensities, 
and to impress upon us that she acts rightly at last rather by 
accident than from strength of principle. Surely Mr. Trollope 
might for once describe for us such people as exist, though it 
may be less commonly, with vigour enough to make an independent 
resolution and stick to it without repining. 

The central story of the book brings this out in a rather dif- 


grown into a positive dislike of any vigorous character; and 
consequently, instead of a heartrending quarrel between two 
well-meaning people, he treats us to a series of wretched squabbles 
between a couple of shallow and touchy fools, which becomes 
aan repulsive. He has, indeed, avoided the old and unpleasant 
trick by which novelists used to represent two people as separated 
by a misunderstanding which a word would have cleared up ; but, 


_ unluckily, the very fact that there can be no mistake on either 
, Side as to the paltry nature of the dispute makes it all the more 


vexatious. In short, he has succeeded in being probable at the 
price of depriving his characters of every quality which could 
attract our sympathies. There are, we repeat, people who fall 
out from pure absence of soul or intellect ; but de are scarcely 
the persons whose adventures will bear detailing through a great 
number of pages. 

One other fault of the story may perhaps be connected with 
the same principle. In real life we seldom find a plot which 
fulfils the proper dramatic conditions. The thread of the story is 
complicated and intersected by the interference of a number of 
secondiry characters, each with an interest of their own. Mr. 
Trollope resolves to imitate reality in this respect also. Instead 
of following the fortunes of his chief actors, he plunges into all 
manner of episodes and digressions. Besides the story of the 
quarrel, there are no less than four other couples, the history of 
whose loves is related at length. There is a peer who marries an 
American lady; the lovely Nora who marries the penny-a-liner; 
the charming Dorothy who marries the heir to the chief fortune in 
the book ; and the clergyman of whose hard choice between two 


_ sisters we have already spoken. We are constantly skipping from 


one of these stories to another; each of them is more or less re- 
motely connected with one or more of the others; and, in short, 
we have such a complication as would be’frequently produced in 
a real biography if to the life of the hero we added those of his 
sisters and brothers, and of all the young gentlemen and ladies who 
at different times made love to them. But the fact that there are 
such complications in real life is a very bad reason for dwelling 
upon them in a fiction. If Mr. Trollope had confined himself to 
any one of these stories, his book would have had a certain unity, 
and, what is no slight advantage, would have been reduced 
amazingly in length. We would not exclude all episodes, or 
insist upon the neatness of construction which would be appre 
priate in a French novel; but we certainly resent the way in which 
our attention is constantly distracted, though we may admire the 
skill with which My. Trollope manages, like a circus rider, to 
combine five separate courses of action. After all, it is pleasanter 
to see a good performance on one horse than an indifferent per- 
formance on five. 

These evils are natural consequences, it may be, of Mr. 
Trollope’s superstitious adherence to facts which almost excludes 
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even the selection of the most attractive facts. But it is only fair 
to add once more that the lovers of his style will find many 
descriptions excellently worked out, and many very clever sub- 
sidiary characters. Two American young ladies deserve honour- 
able mention as excellent types of their countrywomen, though 
the Americans by whom they are surrounded strike us as resem- 
bling rather too closely the conventional Yankee, who has been at 
least sufficiently described. 


CHERRIER’S HISTORY OF CHARLES THE EIGIHTIL* 
(Second Notice.) 
DE CHERRIER’S first volume is mainly occupied with 


e the events which happened before Charles’s expedition into 


Italy. In the last chapter the King has not yet reached Florence. 


Several chapters are occupied, and well occupied, with the earl 
of Charles's reign, and with all those chaotic disputes of whic 
we spoke briefly in our former article. The one thing which we 
suppose everybody carries off from the accounts of this confused time 
is the wonderful way in which Charles puts away Maximilian’s 
daughter and marries Maximilian’s wife. There is something so 
irresistibly ludicrous in the whole story; the proxy marriage of 


Maximilian with Anne of Britanny, with the grotesque ceremonies | 


which attended it, is queer enough in itself, but it is queerer still 
when the new-made Augusta almost immediately transfers herself 
to the King of France, who sends her quasi step-daughter out of 
the way to make room for her. ‘To be sure, Charles’s wooing was 
somewhat in the vigorous style of Iarbas, and the Lord of the 
World was not forthcoming at the proper moment in so very re- 
mote a corner as the Armorican peninsula. Thus began the first 
stage of that annexation of Britanny to France of which we had 
something to say when we reviewed the excellent work of the 
Count of Carné last year. Still the acquisition of this great pro- 
vince, though of far more real value to France, was by no means 
so showy as the great enterprise of Naples and the endless shadowy 
enterprises of ym 8 e and Jerusalem which lay beyond it. 
To these birds in the bush, three birds in the hand, Roussillon, 
Artois, and the County of Burgundy, were deliberately sacrificed. 
Then comes the expedition to Naples, which M. de Cherrier in- 
troduces by a sketch of the state of Italy atthe time. The subject 
is not a new one, but M. de Cherrier’s account can be read with 
easure even though so many have gone before him. He treats 
it in a calm and judicious way, and at some stages of his work he 
has had the advantage of consulting unpublished documents. From 
these he has drawn some new facts; tor instance, he has brought 
out in his second volume the fact that the Venetian Government 
lent itself to a plot for the assassination of Charles the Eighth on 
his return from Naples. In fact, when we see the sort of men and 
the sort of governments with which Charles had to deal, though 
the folly of his enterprise stands out more and more clearly, yet 
we cease to wonder at it, we almost cease to blame it. Ludovic 
of Milan and _ Alexander invited him; Florence was his old 
ally; Venice did not discourage him; a party in the kingdom 
which he sought to win was zealous in his cause, and the nation 
at large seems to have thought that any change must be for 
the better. Things being in this state, the wonder would have 
been if a prince of Charles's disposition had stayed at home. 
And we cannot help feeling a certain sympathy for him when 
everybody gradually turns against him, when those who had 
invited him into Italy bar the way against him as he is going 
home, and when he finds that the cession of provinces has not 
ht the friendship or the neutrality of Maximilian and 

of Ferdinand the Catholic. Maximilian indeed, after the manner 
of Maximilian, flashes across the scene for a moment in his genuine 
character of a royal Landsknecht. But Ferdinand had already 
begun steadily to plot the mischief, both against friends and 
against enemies, which he so shamelessly carried out in the time 
ot Charles’s successor. Everywhere, in short, except in Naples 
itself, Charles meets with worse men than himself, men who must 
have thoroughly puzzled him by a depth both of cleverness and 
of wickedness quite beyond his understanding. In Naples itself 
indeed we can well understand that any change, any foreign con- 
quest, must have been felt as likely to be an improvement on the 
nny of Ferdinand and his son Alfonso. Then come those 
tings of scene, those changes of persons and rulers, which seem 
almost as if they could not be a portion of real history. That old 
merge should die was ae ee wonderful; still it does not 
every day that le die at so very opportune a moment. 

Aud what follows is really like a piece of Alfonso, 
succeeding to the crown just as his enemy was arming against his 
kingdom, persecuted by the Erinnyes of his crimes, and seeing 
their avenger in the foe that was drawing near, driven in sheer 
temorse and fear to lay aside the crown to which he had just 
succeeded, and striving to hide his fears, his crimes, and his 
mental horrors, in at least the likeness of religious penitence— 
the picture of such strange workings of the human mind as these 
might have made a worthy subject for Grecian tragedy. Then 
comes the young Ferdinand, on whom the task of defending 
the rights of his house was so suddenly and so unfairly cast. 
Guiltless of the crimes of his father and grandfather, he has 
to bear their immediate punishment. No one can refuse to 
sympathize with him when be makes his last noble appeal to the 


* Histoire de Charles VIII, Roi de France, daprés des Documents Diplo- 
matiques inédits ou nouvellement publiés, Par C.deCherrier. 2 vols, Paris: 
Didier & Co, 1868. 


people of his capital, and, finding no response, goes forth into his 
momentary banishment. Then the tide turns; the Neapolitans find 
how deeply they have erred in welcoming the foreigner; the King 
returns to his capital, and, by a series of gallant enterprises, is win- 
ning back his kingdom, when his life sakbedy ends in his strange 
marriage and mysterious death. The wind-up of the story and of 
the dynasty, the reign and fall of Frederick, the victim of his kins- 
man of Aragon, does not come within the immediate range of M. 
de Cherrier’s work, though of course he glances at it in the Ap- 
pendix which is devoted to a sketch of the Italian wars of Louis 
the T'welfth and Francis the First. There is hardly a more taking 
or more picturesque tale in the whole range of history than the 
fates of these two gallant and loyal princes, doomed to pay the 
penalty for the sins of their house. And an element of grotesque- 
ness is added to the tragedy when we think of one so very small 
_as Charles the Eighth being the instrument destined to bring about 
such mighty changes. 
__ The same elements of tragedy mingled with grotesqueness are 
, found wherever Charles goes. He is like a ch ld, or rather like 
_a monkey, whose touch has set to work a }iece of complicated 
machinery on which he gazes in fright or in mere puzzledom, 
| We meet everywhere with the strangest results and the stran 
cases of companionship. Look at Florence at the thought of 
the coming of the French invader, a nominal ally, but one 
who seriously believed that he became the lawful master of a 
friendly city simply by riding into it with his lance upon his 
thigh. Who could have expected that the coming of such a 
guest would lead to the deliverance of Florence from her own 
| tyrants, and to the deliverance of Pisa from the tyranny of Florence 
herself? Who would then have expected to tind French officers 
and soldiers so zealous for Pisan freedom as, in its cause, to disobey 
the orders of their own King, or to find that King so weak or so 
careless that his orders could be safely disobeyed? Then we have 
the grand ~ of Savonarola in all the dignity of the reformer, the 
prophet, and the martyr; but in him too there is an element of 
otesque incongruity when he goes on to the last looking for the 
sr of Italy and the reformation of the Church at the hands 
of Charles the Eighth. If, however, Savonarola could be beguiled 
into expecting great things from Charles, surely Charles himself 
may be forgiven for fancying that great things were not beyond his 
power todo. Then the first act of the Milanese tragedy comes 
within the reign of this unlucky general disturber. The betrayal, 
the fall, the long and dreary imprisonment of Ludovic, belong to 
a later stage; but we get the touching story of Gian-Galeazzo, 
his wife and his children, the victims of the selfish ambition 
of their kinsman at home, comforted for a moment, but little 
benefited, by the impotent good-nature of the mightier kinsman 
who had come from afar. Charles visits his cousin ; he feels for 
him, he talks about him, but Gian-Galeazzo only loses his Duchy 
and his life all the sooner. At Rome there is somewhat of “po 
grandeur in the mere amount of the wickedness of Alexander 
Sixth and his son. But there is a ludicrous element too—first, in 
the abject fear of the Pontiff himself, and secondly, in the way in 
which, when he has secured himself, the wily Borgia contrives to 
bamboozle the puzzled and gaping King of France. Then, thrown 
into the general mass, we have the touching story of the banished 
Turkish prince, handed about from one keeper to another, and at 
last put out of the way by the policy of Alexander. Even in the 
less important relations of Charles with Savoy and Montferrat we 
at least have the grotesque element strongly prevailing. Charles, 
we have no doubt, always meant to be an honest man, but Francis 
himself, first a of France and of Europe as he was, could 
hardly have played a shabbier trick than when Charles borrowed 
the jewels of princesses who had given him a hospitable rece 
tion, and then sold or po them for his own purposes. The 
whole story is « mass of incongruities ; the events are so great, but 
the chief instrument in them is so inexpressibly small; the back- 
ground of the picture is so splendid, but the central figure is so 
grotesquely contemptible. Altogether the tale is a noble one for 
any historian, and though M. de Cherrier might sometimes perhaps 
have brought things out with more of force and Sivelinens, be has, 
on the whole, done justice to his theme. 

M. de Cherrier has printed several curious documents in his 
Appendices. We have some doubts as to his view that Mahomet 
the Second ned a “fusion of races ” among the different in- 
habitants of his empire. Mahomet was a far-seeing statesman, 
and he was not a Mussulman fanatic. He saw, as M. de Cherrier 
says, the importance of the Orthodex element in his dominions, 
and the importance of keeping it separate from Western Christen- 
dom. The recognised position which he gave to the Byzantine 
Patriarch and to the rest of the Greek hierarchy was a master- 
stroke of policy, and one the effects of which are felt to this day. 
But it implies in its very nature, not the fusion, but the keeping 
asunder, of the two chiet religions of the Empire. We do not see 
what is proved by the fact that Mahomet struck coins with Greek 
inscriptions, or rather with a mixture of Greek and Arabic, 6 MéAyxeg 
aon; ‘Pwpaviag cai ’Avarodijg Maxaparnc—a legend which re-. 
minds one of the western use ileus and the eastern use of 
‘Pit. Perhaps a very strict Mussulman might not have issued 
such a coinage or assumed such a title; but its convenience was 
obvious, without supposing any ulterior objects. 

M. de Cherrier has reprinted the decree for the days’ tor=" 
ture of condemned traitors put forth by Galeazzo Visconti in‘ 
1362. It came from the Chronicle of Peter Azarius in Muratori,: 
xvi. 4! o. Sismondi attributes it to Bernabos, who was quite. 
capable of it, and M. de Cherrier to Bernabos and Galeazzo toge-' 
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ther. But it is plain that it was the personal act of Galeazzo. 
“Conversus autem Dominus Galeaz ad conterendam nequitiam 
proditorum et ad compescendos cujuscumque perfidie motus, 
mandavit rectoribus suis ut infrascripta tormenta exsequerentur et 
infligerent in personis proditorum suorum et complicum.” Then 
follow the details of prolonged torture and mutilation which 
makes one shudder to read. M. de Cherrier, by the way, by a 
very common mistake, makes Bernabos and Galeazzo Dukes, 
which they never were. Azarius, one may note, makes the 
genitive of Bernabos Bernabovis, a form of declension which one 
would hardly have thought of. 

More immediately connected with M. de Cherrier’s subject are 
the documents printed at vol. ii. pp. 492, 493, which make it 
plain that in June 1495 the Council of Ten seriously entertained 
a scheme for the assaxsination of Charles the Eighth. In the 
same volume will be found the very amusing account of “ Les 
Merveilles de Rome,” sent home by order of Charles and printed 
for the benefit of his subjects. 


MISS EDEN’S HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA.* 


Mss EDEN, whose agreeable Glimpse of the War in Bohemia 
a¥i we received with welcome the season before last, has now 
given us an account of a very pleasant holiday passed by her in 
the Austrian Tyrol in the summer of last year. That strong 
yt with a depressed and struggling cause which breathed 
through her earlier work had apparently its effect in determining 
the writer’s choice in favour of her recent track of travel and adven- 
ture. The same warm partisanship and quick sensibility on the 
side of all things and persons Austrian is manifest throughout the 
—— frankly written and chatty little tale of travel. Miss 

den writes with the simplicity and unconsciousness of effort 
which most pleases us in narratives of this kind. Without the 
slightest attempt at display, or the least hovering even upon the 
edge of the literary precipice of fine writing, she can make of the 
incidents of ordinary travel a series of pictures which please us by 
their naiveté and truth if they do not startle us with their novelty 
or strangeness. With enough of a lady’s natural instinct for ro- 
mance to enjoy whatever is picturesque in scenery, or fanciful in 
local legend or record, she is most keenly alive to every touch of 
nature in the life of the wayside peasant, or in the manners of 
the chance travelling companion. Her ready pencil is at hand 
to lend reality and permanence to the impressions of the mo- 
ment. The sketch of the pretty village of Lauffen which forms the 
frontispiece, and the snowy peak in the background of Salzburg 
which adorns the title-page, form an artistic prelude from which 
the mind of the reader passes with pleasure to the contents of 
the clear and smoothly-written volume before him. 

Miss Eden’s route began by way of the long sea voyage from 
the Hermitage Wharf, by the Thames side, to Rotterdam. It was 
near being F agensrome 4 cut short by the explosion of a spirit- 
lamp stupidly smuggled on board by a steerage passenger to 
warm her children’s food. A curious figure this woman pre- 
sented, coming up the gangway, “her stuff dress, nearly burnt 
to rags, hanging about her.” Luckily for their night’s rest 
her fellow-passengers on board the Batavier were in ignorance of 
the risk they had run. Slowly ascending the stream, with just 
leisure enough for a sunset glimpse of the glories of Cologne, 
and a passing enjoyment of the well-known picturesque part 
of the river between Cologne and Bingen, our author and her 
German travelling companion, paiting from sundry friends and the 
pleasant captain of “ Rhine steamer No. 26,” landed at Mayence— 
too late, however, to do more than catch at the wicket the mur- 
murs of the ceaseless devotions of the Convent of Perpetual Prayer, 
the hour of admittance being overpast. Next day starting alone, 
but enlivened by agreeable companionship picked up in the train, 
and charmed out of the possibility of sleep by the romantic view 
of the distant range of the Saltzkammergut, Miss Eden was 
ushered, at Salzburg, by the politest of Customs’ officers, once 
more into “dear Austria.” The delight of rejoining friends, 
enhanced by the comforts of the Goldenes Schiff, with the 
See beauties of the old town, made her stay here very 

elightful. It was diversified by a two days’ trip to the beautiful 
district of Berchtesgaden, a little bit of Bavaria which abuts into 
the middle of the Imperial preserves. Abounding as it does in 
game, which is strictly preserved, this intrusive little angle of 
territory is tantalizing, like Naboth’s vineyard, to so keen a sports- 
man as Franz Joseph. What strikes the English novice, on 
entering German soil, is the utter absence of flocks of sheep. An 
unhappy Frenchman in the coupé of the same diligence with our 
author, burning with an insatiable thirst for knowledge, but not 
knowing a word beyond his mother tongue, continued to insinuate 
the problem “why mutton is rarely or never seen on Austrian 
tables.” It is true, as our travellers found, that excellent mountain 
mutton is met with at times equal to any Welsh of our own, and in 
colour and flavour hardly inferior to venison. There are also, in the 
plains of Southern Germany, great numbers of sheep. But, as a 
rule, mutton is never willingly eaten by Germans. ‘To a healthy 
English palate the taste and look of the stuff are alike disgusting, 
and the very servants prefer to it the coarse and stringy beef out 
of the soup :— 

Contrary to the express orders of the master of the house, we sometimes 
contrived a small joint of mutton for dinner, for a treat to our English 


* My Holiday in Austria. By Lizzie Selina Eden. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1869. 


appetites; but when it came on the table and was cut, we used to look 
guiltily at each other as we tried to eat it, and pretend it was excellent, 
though the fact was we hid great pieces away, as in our school-room days, 
under potato skins or pieces of salad, Anything so rank, so stringy, so 
disgusting, I never ate. After trying it twice, we gave in, and had to adopt 
thankfully the Austrian view, that their insipid veal and perpetual beef 
are, after all, most wholesome, even for sick people or young children, 

In the end of autumn, when all the grain was harvested, and all the hay cut 
that could possibly be mowed off the rich pastures, I saw a few flocks of sh 
on them. ‘The very sight of them was enough to indicate that the mutton 
must be bad. The sheep themselves appear to be aware of it, for they have 
a sneaking, dissatistied look, and always keep in a crowd, trying to hide 
themselves. Except in very old pictures, and in engravings in Bibles 
centuries old, | never saw such animals, with long flapping ears that would 
have gained any rabbit a prize for lop-ears, long legs and arched backs, like 
New Forest pigs. Even in the bitter winter weather they have scarcely 
any pretence of wool on their backs, certainly not nearly as much as ¢ 
month-old lamb. About Salzburg these were the only sort of sheep [ 
saw ; but I was told that great efforts are being made to introduce a better 
breed. Large sums have been given for some from England ; and with the 
wonderfully rich pastures and mountain fields that — have here, what a 
rich return their introduction may make to the country 


Next to Baron Beust, the person most to be admired, albeit least to 
be envied, in Germany is, Miss Eden thinks, “an Englishwoman 
at the head of an Austrian household who can really keep things 
tolerably together.” The amount of prejudice and ignorance on 
the part of the servants, the dread of fresh air and free circulation, 
the Saints’ days on which they won't work, and the Sundays on 
which they will, the greasy cooking, the beloved heavy pud- 
dings, the wonderful joints of meat, the dreadful knives that 
won't cut and the good beer that won’t keep—‘ all these things 
are enough to turn the brain of a refined practical Englishwoman.” 
The higher classes, or the nobility, are found in their domestic 
life, no hn than in their freedom from prejudice and slatteraliness, 
much the same as the corresponding classes in England. It is in 
the middle class, among the wives of professional men, that dis- 
comfort, want of elegance, and general dowdiness, make the home 
repulsive. In the afternoon, after dinner, coffee, and an hour's 
sleep, you sometimes meet the Frau Doctorin or the Frau General 
on the esplanade, or at the bath rooms ; but in general they are too 
tired with looking after the kitchen and the scrubbing of the floors, 
or seeing that baby is not drowning in a tub of water or choking 
itself with sour semmel, to permit themselves such an indulgence, 
or to leave room for culture of any kind. The greatest sensation 
of all, to an English lady of orthodox training and natural 
curiosity, is to handle for the first time a real live mummy baby. “It 
isa most wonderful circumstance, but you may reside any time ina 
German village, while holding daily intercourse with inhabitants 
of every age and size, yet never see a baby!” The cause of this 
mysterious absence is traced by Miss Eden to the mummy system 
of nursing—z.e., to the fashion of swaddling, which was known of 
yore in this country also. The landlady rejoicing in a baby of 
six months old gave the writer the opportunity of penetrating 
the secret of its multitudinous bands and wrappings, which she 
has duly described for the edification of the curious in such 
matters. No wonder that the traveller from England is struck 
with the pale faces, sickly air, and twisted limbs which so fre- 
quently meet the eye in Southern Germany. Set free after the 
first year from their mummy cases, the hapless kindchen enter 
upon another period of denial of liberty, motion, and fresh air. 
The boy, if he can walk, is thrust into corduroy trousers, waist- 
coat, and jacket, with usually a blue apron. “It is quite dis- 
tressing to see little roly-poly children, just able to toddle 
about, dressed up like figures in a pantomime, with their pale, 
weird faces, and lank colourless hair, in keeping with their 
strange attire.” It makes one sick to see the numbers of idiots, 
dwaris, and horribly-deformed people that one meets at every turn. 
These sights are naturally more common in low-lying dis- 
tricts, as in the lovely lake village of Hallstadt. But where 
nature is not specially to blame, as at Salzburg itself, an 
ill-favoured and sickly population tells of the ill effects of 
hygiene neglected, of close rooms, stifled by stoves and _reek- 
ing with perpetual tobacco-smoke. The broad and complicated 
necklace, often of seven or eight chains of silver, which sets 
off the quaint dress of the Tyrolese and Styrian peasant, is 
worn in a great measure to hide the frightful goitres and 
swollen throats which deform the lower orders. The very last 
thing to promote a robust or hardy physique is the inveterate 
habit of cowering over the stove, which, in a country rich in 
timber, is a luxury within reach of the poorest. Another odd 
characteristic of what to an English labouring man would seem 
beyond even woman-like softness is seen in the red umbrellas of 
the peasantry glancing in and out of the yellow, green, and scarlet 
foliage during the autumn rains of the vintage. The degrada- 
tion of the peasant women is sadly enhanced by the pressure of 
the conscription, “It is revolting to see them transformed into 
horrible-looking objects employed as scavengers, ostlers, and 
ploughmen.” Others may be seen threshing and mowing, looking 
coarse, masculine, and brutal, half the men being away soldiering. 
Nowhere in Austria is there any mitigation of manual labour by 
the help of steam. Often indeed in Bodenbach our author used to 
see luggage trains pass with engines, carefully covered, from 
Ransome’s and other well-known engineering firms, but their 
destination could not be made out. Not one was ever seen working. 
Miss Eden has some sensible remarks on the odious pressure of the 
“blood tax” upon the population of Austria. Not the least evil 
is the swelling, by discharged soldiers, of the vast army of beggars. 
Popular prejudice runs proverbially against the Bohemians as the 
worst of this class, “People say they are such thieves,” though 
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Miss Eden puts in a good word for the Bohemians as making the 
best servants. They are decidedly active, clever, and intelli- 

nt. A good story is told by her of three beggars. A North 
German, a Slav, and a Bohemian, when travelling in compan 
together, entered a house in which they saw a beautiful wate 
lying on a table. Shortly after leaving the house, the North 
erman remarked, “ That was a beautiful watch.” “ Yes,” said 
the Sliv, “and we might have taken it.” “I have got it!” 
triumphantly exclaimed the Bohemian. 

Besides her acute and practical observations of the habits and 
manners of the people, Miss Eden’s pages show signs of her appreci- 
ation of natural scenery, and of the prominent objects of industry 
and art. The lively sketch of her visit to the great salt mines and 
works of Saltzburg, and her recognition of what is rare or beautiful 
in the flowers and insects of the country, with her quiet unafiected 

ictures of the loveliness of mountain, lake, and fell, are instances 
of this graphic power. Her account of the riesen, or extraordinary 
timber shoots of Briinn, whereby the huge stores of roughly-felled 
trees are shot down for miles with lightning-speed into the lake, 
to be floated down the Danube, is no less deserving of notice. The 
sense of enjoyment, as well of kindly feeling for all persons and 
things with which her holiday trip brought her into contact, 
makes itself agreeably felt throughout her narrative, and imparts 
= in a way that it is hardly possible to resist to the mind of the 

er. 


HENDERSON’S LATIN PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS.* 


— volume is one which, although in many respects meri- 
torious, rather suggests than supplies a deficiency. Mr. 
Henderson, its editor and compiler, died before the sheets were 
through the press, and, if we may judge by his preface, his work 
does not claim to beso much a systematized text-book, capable of 
serving as an adage-dictionary, as the expansion, for the amuse- 
ment of general readers, of a manuscript collection made for 
private use. There are certain tokens to be found in the volume 
that its author did not sufliciently discriminate, in the conception 
of his task, between proverbs bearing the stamp of antiquity and 
spurious articles of questionable Latinity. To say nothing of the 
insertion, amid terse sayings of Cicero and Pliny, Plautus and 
Terence, Horace and Juvenal, of stray bits of the Latin Bible, like 
“Cco cecus dux,” and “Canis reversus ad vomitum,” it will 
cost any reader with the slightest amount of scholarship an 
inward pang, as bad as a twinge of gout, to come across such 
a “proverb” or “quotation” (we give the writer his choice 
under which head to class it) as “In puris naturalibus,” 
“ stark-naked ”; and “ Malo malo malo malo,” “ I would rather 
be in an apple-tree than a bad man in distress.” And when 
we add to these solecismal samples of canine Latinity the bad 
grammar, syntax, or prosody which are endorsed in such sen- 
tences as “nse cadunt multi, feriunt sed crapula plures,” and 
“Nux, asinus, mulier verbere opus habent,” enough has been 
said to caution the unwary against accepting a collection, which 
has so much of bad and indifferent mingled with a great deal 
that is sound and good, as one that it would be safe to stereo- 
type, even if we could overlook the defect of references, which 
had they been added, would at least have doubled the value and 
interest of the book. But, to tell the truth, so little has been 
done amongst us hitherto for Latin proverbs, that severe censor- 
ship would be unwise even in cases where there was more affec- 
tation than there is here of exhaustive research, and where the 
premature removal of the author did not condone errors and 
omissions. 

From whatever point of view we regard Mr. Henderson’s work, 
it is clearly entitled to the praise of a good design; it is the first 
impulse of a movement the result of which must, some day or 
other, be a satisfactory manual. And it has this merit at any 
rate, that if—as we should infer, though in utter ignorance of his 
antecedents—the author's Latin scholarship was rather wide 
and superficial than deep and recondite, he certainly brought to 
the illustrative part of his work a familiar and ample acquaint- 
ance with the gems of English literature. Many a good Latin 
scholar might be warranted to compile a capital handbook of 
Latin Adagia, whose lesser acquaintance with his own coun- 
try’s poets and prose-writers would not suffice for adorning his 
Latin “ instances” with the appropriate English parallels which 
Mr. Henderson scatters not less liberally than discriminately. 
There is much importance in this at the outset. As far as we 
know, there is no English collection of Latin pretending 
even to dry and naked completeness; and, if there were, it would 
need the gilding of happy parallelism from modern cy and 
literature to make it popular. Dr. Wilhelm Binder’s German 
collection su s Mr. Henderson’s in giving the authority for 
every proverb which he prints; but nevertheless his manual 
is dry and stiff and uninviting, so that only a real taste for research 
and “ Notes and Queries” will sustain a reader through more than 
ascore of its pages. Now the book before us is readable, irre- 
spectively of its Latin. ‘The illustrations spice the text, and, being 
generally apposite as well as various, conduce to fix the in- 
terpretation, and to point home the application. When Mr. 
Henderson quotes from Lucretius, 

Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angit, 
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he does not omit to bring to bear on the beautiful original els 
from Gay, Shelley, and Hood, all touching the same chord, all 
equally telling and apposite. Even such an adage as “ Vestis 
viru facit,” which is from Quinctilian (Jnst. viii. 5), and repre- 
sents the civar’ dvijp of the Greek, and “the tailor makes the 
man” of English, Dutch, and German proverbial philosophy, 
he contrives to cap with a quotation from the pages of our. 
Laureate :— 

Let never maiden think, however fair, 

She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 


Sometimes, where the Latin adage or quotation is unauthenticated, 
we are apt to doubt whether it may not be an afterthought sug- 
gested to a cunning modern by a snatch from contemporary 
proverb-lore, or poe The proverb given in p. 102, “ Equi 
dentes inspicere donati,” “to look a gift-horse in the mouth,” 
looks very suspicious, and, were it not that it may be traced 
back to St. Jerome, would bear on its face a later date than the 
rhyming adage quoted by Archbishop Trench, “Si quis dat 
mannos, ne quire in dentibus annos.” And did we not know 
that the touching sentence “ Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis 
versari, quam tui meminisse ” was in existence before Shenstone’s 
day, who inscribed it on his cousin’s monument, one might fanc 
it an expansion by a modern craftsman of Moore’s verses, which 
our author quotes by way of parallel :— 
To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee. 


Only those who have experience in proverb-hunting can tell 
what a boon consists in the appendage of even an abbreviated 
name. It is but the outstestdhing of a finger-tip, yet it often 
settles the question of giving up the mens 9 or pursuing it to 
discovery. Give us the author's name, and ’tis odd if index or 
glossary cannot furnish chapter and verse. Nay—apart from the 
satisfaction of running a proverb to earth—there is an interest 
in tacking it to a particular writer, and gauging by it the 
man’s bent of observation and humour. “ Slow waters run deep ” 
is traced to the Latin historian Quintus Curtius, whose proverb, 
“ Altissima flumina minimo sono labuntur,” is given in p. 18, 
with a curiously close parallel from Shakspeare. To the same 
author we trace “the bark that is worse than the bite,” 
“ Canes timidi vehementius latrant quam mordent”’; another 
Latin form of which is Lucan’s “Audendo magnus tegitur 
timor.” Sometimes, where an author’s name is omitted, something 
in the ring and rhythm of a proverb helps us to guess it; e.g., in 
p- 21, we should have little hesitation in attributing to Ovid the 
pentameter “ An nescis longas regibus esse manus?” This is the 
original of the French “ Les rois ont les mains longues,” and of 
Shakspeare’s “ Great men have reaching hands.” But it is helpful 
to get at its drift from the context, which is found in Ovid’s 
Epistle of Helen to Paris, where the timid frail one is remind- 
ing her stealthy wooer that, though Menelaus is abroad, he has 
plenty of spies about home :— _ 

Sic meus hine vir abest, wt me custodiat absens ; 
An nescis longas regibus esse manus ? 

And there are hundreds more of adages and quotations to which 
it would be exceedingly interesting if we could attach, preferably 
indeed an exact, but, failing that, even an approximate authority. 
Towards the end of the volume under review we find “ Vino 
vendibili non opus est suspensi hedera,” the obvious counterpart: 
of “ Good wine needs no bush.” The compiler attaches no name. 
to it, and we suspect that the - in this shape is scarcely of: 
classical mintage. But the allusion is undeniably classical. 
Roman taverns sported an ivy bush outside the door, in token of. 
the god whose brows its leafage and berries begirt. Kelly, a 
modern proverb-collector, traces to this custom the origin of our, 
slang epithet, “ bosky,” and without doubt we may tix upon the: 
modern proverb, as well as its original, the unstrained inter- 

retation, that where good liquor is kept the fact will be known 
o its bouquet and its good repute, without the instrumen- 
tality of any ve or signboard. We could have wished that 
Mr. Henderson had given us a clue to the authorship of “Dat deus. 
immiti cornua curta bovi” (our “ Cursed cows have short horns”),, 
or of the more classic-looking adage, “ Incidit in Scyllam qui’ 
vult vitare Charybdin,” or of some two or threescore other un-' 
affiliated saws. Some proverbs carry on their face a post-classical 
date, though perhaps an ante-classical allusion, as may be seen in 
the alternative for *‘ Deus ex machina” given at P. 83, “Cum 
duplicantur lateres, venit Moses”—a proverb whic Archbishop 
Trench compares with “ Man’s extremity, God’s opportunity.” 
And many more are of Greek origin. We do not mean those 
which Roman industry borrowed in classical times, in common with. 
much more of its literature, from Greece, and of which the 
of Plautus will exhibit endless a but scraps from Latin 
translations of Greek phrases, due to the diligence of Erasmus and 
searchers of his date, such as are “ Asini vellera queris” (- 28), 
referable to the cig ovov wéxac of Aristoph. Ran. 186, or “ Ignavis 
semper ferize,” the Latin version of depyoic aity éopra in the 26th 
verse of the “ Gossips” of Theocritus. But readers, learned and 
unlearned, will meet in this volume a host of Latin proverbs 
with which they will be entitled to claim acquaintance through 
intimacy with their offspring. Quinctilian’s neatly-turned adage 


“ Celerius occidit festinata maturitas,” is the earlier type of our 
coarser proverb, “Soon ripe, soon rotten.” Publius Syrus is en- 
titled to the parentage of a whole string of English saws, such as 
“Good company on a journey is worth a coach,” from his bequest 
to posterity of the most true and trite maxim, “Comes jucundus 
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in via pro vehiculo est ””—a maxim which the genius of Shalspeare 
appreciated and reproduced in other places, as well as in his ad- 
mirable stave, “Jog on, jog on the footpath way.” Cicero’s 
 Arcem e cloaci facere” (Pro Plane. 40, § 95), “a citadel out of 
a sewer,” or, as Mr. Henderson puts it, “a palace of a pigstye,” 
will come home to us as an early edition of “the mountain of a 
mole-hill.” The phrase, “ Duos parietes de e‘idem fidelia dealbare,” 
from the same writer’s Epistles (Ad Fam. vii. 29 fin.), correctly 
translated, “ to wash two walls from the same lime-pot,” is, like 
that of Plautus (Cas. IL. viii. 40), “In saltu uno duos apros 
capere ”—our own “killing two birds with one stone,” in another 
and a more expressive dress. Strange to say, the editor does 
not credit either of these adages to its owner. In Cato’s 
“Homines nihil agendo discunt male agere,” we see the germ of 
Dr. Watts’s admonition anent idle hands, though his wording is 
rather after the manner of St. Jerome’s variation of the same 
maxim—“ Facito aliquid operis ut semper te diabolus inveniat 
occupatum.” In the o’er-true word of Cicero (De Invent. i. 56), 
quoted at p. 195, “Lachryma nihil citius arescit,” is found the 
unwitting ancestor of Byron’s “ Fresh feres may dry the bright 
blue eye,” and the mimic, Publius Syrus, in his “ Casta ad virum 
muatrona parendo imperat,” is beforehand with our adage about 
“stooping to conquer.” 

There are one or two conspicuous omissions in this collection, for 
which amends might be made without adding to its bulk, if the 
publishers would retrench with judgment the superfluous and 
superogatory matter of the present volume. It ought, for instance, 
to contain Cicero’s “ Epistola non erubescit,” an adage that has its 
children in the French and Italian literatures. 1t ought still 
more to include so telling a variation of “Out of the frying-pan 
into the fire,” as “ De calcaria in carbonariam decurrere,”’ from 
Tertullian’s De Carn. Christ ; for it is a better counterpart of our 
English adage than “De fumo in flammam,” p.77. And we 
marvel yet more that Mr. Henderson should have overlooked the 
Latin form, due to St. Jerome, who got it from the Greek of 
Plutarch, of the modern saw, “ Nobody knows where the shoe 
pinches so well as the wearer,” “ Nemo scit praeter me ubi soccus 
me premat” (Ad Jovin. i. 29). A reference to Plutarch will 
show that the saying originated with Aumilius Paulus, who when 
his friends blamed him for divorcing his wife and giving no reason 
for so doing, pulled off his shoe and said, “Is it not handsome ? is 
it not new? yet none knows where it wrings the foot but he that 
wears it.” 

It is because by many Latin and Greek proverbs of antiquity 
hangs just as quaint a tale as this, that it is to the interest of all 
friends of literature to call for as good and gossiping a manual 
of the proverb-lore of each language as can be made. As we said 
at starting, this volume can only be regarded as a first move in 
the right direction, and its value lies rather in its apt parallels 
than in its far from exhaustive or discriminative list of originals. 
Nevertheless it is a volume well worth adding to the library, 
whether for such help as it does afford in tracing the genealogy of 
a proverb, or for the entertainment of a leisure-hour in the coin- 
cidences and divergences of ancient and modern gnomology. It 
is very handsomely printed, and might, with a little pains, be 
made even more handy and useful than it is in its present form. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


GUSTAVE SERVOIS, the accomplished Secretary of the 
¢ Société de l’Histoire de France, whose thorough acquaint- 
ance with the political and literary history of our neighbours 
during the seventeenth century is well known, has just issued a 
new edition of La Bruyére.* Amongst the moralists of the Louis 
Quatorze epoch none stands out so conspicuously as the author 
of the Caractéres. Pascal is more of a theologian; Nicole is 
Pascal diluted ; La Rochefoucauld’s cynicism gives to his pungent 
aphorisms a disagreeable character ; and whilst admiring the truth 
of some of his remarks, we are offended by the view which 
would represent selfishness as the mainspring of all human 
action. La Bruyére’s code of morality is far from being an easy 
one, but it allows a little more for our weaknesses than that of 
Pascal; he combines the vis comica of Moliére with the terseness 
of La Rochefoucauld, and his style has an energy of which very 
few of his contemporaries can boast. The second volume of M. Ser- 
vois’s excellent edition, just published, contains the last chapters 
of the Caractéres, the posthumous dialogues on Quietism, and the 
correspondence—if we may give that name to a few letters, chiefly 
preserved in the archives of the Condé family, and now printed 
for the first time by permission of the Duke of Aumale. Anno- 
tators have, it is well known, endeavoured to identify the persons 
described by La Bruyére under the names of Theotimus, Theodectes, 
Diphilus, &c. M. Servois carefully discusses this rather obscure 
subject, and his appendix gives us a number of interesting details 
about French society two hundred years ago. 
When, between 1820 and 1830, the romantique movement took 
~ in France, considerable attention was bestowed upon the 
ramatic literature of foreign countries. Few Frenchmen at that 
time knew anything of German, English, or Spanish writers. 
Schiller and Goethe had been introduced to our neighbours onl 
through the scanty extracts translated in Madame de Staél’s ‘on 
on Germany ; the imperfect version of Le Tourneur was the sole 
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means which those who could not read English had of studying 


Shakspeare; and, as far as Spanish literature is concerned, Corneille 
and Moliére were certainly tar more familiar with it than the con- 
temporaries of M. de Chateaubriand and M. de Fontanes. A com- 
plete revolution, however, soon occurred in this respect, and under 
the name of Chefs da@uvre des Thédtres étrangers, a collection of 
dramatic masterpieces was issued, to the intense horror of the 
enthusiastic worshippers of Racine and Voltaire. M. Guizot took 
charge of Shakspeare, M. de Barante translated Schiller, and M, 
de Ja Beaumelle rendered into French some of the principal plays 
of Lope de Vega. The two first-named portions of the series 
have retained all their original popularity; but M. de la Beau- 
melle’s share in the undertaking failed to satisfy scholars and men 
of taste. Accordingly, the present publishers of the Chefs @auvre 
des Thédtres étrangers have entrusted the Spanish dramatist to M. 
Eugétne Baret *, a writer thoroughly acquainted with the style and 
genius of Lope de Vega; and, if we may judge from the contents of 
the first volume now before us, French readers will soon be able to 
form for themselves a really correct idea of his works. Besides a 
biographical introduction, M. Baret gives us here translations of 
seven plays, prefacing each of them with a short notice stating the 
subject, explaining the allusions, and showing how the poet has 
illustrated both the history of his own country and the manners of 
his times. We are glad to see that the publishers entertain the 
idea of reprinting the entire collection of the chefs dauvre, 
Goethe, Lessing, and Calderon are announced as in the om 

M. de Pontmartin’s Nouveaux Samedis fF continue with the same 
regularity as M. Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveaux Lundis, and it is amusing 
to see the most celebrated literary productions of the day judged 
from two diametrically opposite points of view. In the present 
volume, M. de Pontmartin examines the best works of M. Guizot, 
M. Renan’s Questions contemporaines, the novels of Mrs. Craven, 
and a number of other topics, which enable him to say what he 
thinks of modern French society, of Casarism, Christianity, and 
democracy. As a representative of the fusion of the two branches 
of the Bourbon family, with a decided leaning towards the elder 
one, he takes the pessimist view of things. What has become of 
dramatic literature, for instance? Thirty years ago the lifeless 
pasticcios of Soumet and Raynouard were considered masterpieces 
compared with the monstrous dramas of Victor Hugo and Alex- 
andre Dumas. When, ten years later, the stage was invaded by 
pseudo-historical tragedies carved out of the Trois Mousquetaires, 
critics looked back with regret to the days of Angéle and Lucréce 
Borgia; now we have got a little lower still, and M. Emile 
Augier’s Paul Forestier makes us long for compositions even half 
as good as the crude seven-act dialogues which entranced the 
habitués of the Porte Saint-Martin. The Nouveaue Samedis, 
though rather onesided in their general drift, are nevertheless 
distinguished by a considerable amount of sound criticism, and 
cannot fail to interest the reader. 

The ladies ought to club together and raise at least a statue to 
M. Guy de Charnacé. Who are those fair ones described in the 
Femmes Maujourd@hui{ under the names of Edith, Armide, 
Flamen, Manon, Cinderella? We know not, except in the case of 
the one who opens the gallery; and when we say that even the 
notorious Theresa obtains from Count de Charnacé a mention 
which is by no means unfavourable, we shall have given sutflicient 
proof of his catholic disposition, The introductory chapter, 
entitled ‘ Polyhymnia,” is the best in the book; but the most 
dissimilar and opposite characters are even here brought into close 
contact—Mrs. Craven next to Madame Michelet, Daniel Stem 

the Countess d'Agout) side by side with Madame de Gasparin. 
he dithyrambic style adopted by the author is wearisome by 
its monotony, and never did any Préciewx of the time of Moliére 
write such amphigourt as we find in the three hundred pages of 
this tedious volume. 

Some one said, a little while ago, that the restoration of the 
Bourbons had given fresh youth to France, and a critic thereupon 
remarked upon the strange notion of a period of rejuyenescence 
connected with a King so gouty that he could not walk, and 
Cabinet Ministers the youngest of whom was more than sixty. 
Yet there is no doubt that a new and vigorous life was infused 
into the French nation when constitutional government took 
the place of Imperial despotism, and with that life neither the 
infirmities of Louis XVIII. nor the antiquated notions of his 
advisers had anything to do. If we wish to form a correct 
idea of the wholesome agitation which prevailed amongst our 
neighbours between 1815 and 1848, let us turn to the stirring 
pages of M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s Histoire du Gouvernemen 
Larlementaire.§ The ninth volume, just published, begins with 
the year 1826, and takes us down to the close of the Session of 
1823; that is to say, it places before us some of the most im- 
portant events which took place during the reign of Charles X. 
The Greek Revolution and Missolonghi, the efforts of M. de 
Villéle to re-introduce absolutism, the dismissal of Messrs, Guizot 
and Villemain, the dissolution of the reactionary Cabinet, and the 
accession of M. de Martignac—such are the landmarks in this 
most interesting octavo. M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s style 1s 
extremely animated; he excels chiefly in describing the inci- 


* (Euvres dramatiques de Lopede Vega, Traduction de M. Eugéne Baret. 
Vol.1. Paris: Didier. 
Nouveaux Samedis, 


6¢ Série. Par A. de Pontmartin, Paris: Lévy. 


t Nouveaux Portraits. Pay le comte Guy deCharnacé. Paris: Lévy. 
§ Histoire du Gouvernement Parlementaire en France. Par M. Duvergict 


de Hauranne. Vol.g. Paris: Léyy. 
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dents of Parliamentary discussion, and in giving us the physiog- 

nomy of the several political parties. ln this respect he strikes 

us as far superior to M. de Viel Castel, whose Histoire de la 
jon is too tame and colourless. 

The well-known Oriental scholar, Herr von Hammer, many 
ears ago translated into French the poem of Antar. After having 
tnished his version, however, he locked it up, and the pressure 
of other literary work caused him to forget his endeavour to 
make European readers acquainted with what may be called 
the Iliad of the Arabs. Fortunately, M. Poujoulat, the friend 
and collaborateur of M. Michaud, the historian of the Crusades, 
happening to be in Vienna about the summer of 1852, saw 
Herr von Hammer, who presented him with the MS. copy of 
his translation, leaving him to revise and publish it in the way 
he thought best. A French work written by a German must 
needs require a little pruning and correction. M. Poujoulat | 
accepted the tedious task thus laid upon him, and the result is a | 
series of brochwres containing the various episodes of which the 

m of Antar is made up.* The only complete MS. of the 
original work was brought from Egypt in 1802, by Herr von 
Hammer himself; it now belongs to the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, and fills no less than thirty-three folio volumes, com- 
prising four thousand pages. Up to the present time the poem of 
Antar was known to I'rench readers only through a few scanty ex- 
tracts imperfectly translated, and unsatisfactory in every respect. 
It is obvious that a literal version of the entire epic would be 
unnecessary, and would only weary and disgust the reader. M. 
Poujoulat has made a judicious selection from the most remark- 
able passages, and he has given us quite sufficient to enable every 
student to appreciate one of the choicest productions of Oriental 
genius. Three out of the ten parts of which the version is to 
consist are now published. 

If we were rash enough to suppose that no production of con- 
temporapeous French literature could escape us, M. Vapereau's 
Année littéraire et dramatiquet would be enough to undeceive us. 
Although we knew, for instance, that Positivism had made im- 
portant conquests throughout the domains of literature, we were 
not aware that a modern Lucretius was now endeavouring to 
celebrate in French Alexandrines the approaching downfall of 
revealed religion and the triumph of materialist doctrines. Almost 
every page of M. Vapereau’s instructive handbook furnishes us 
with facts which had utterly escaped our notice, and it must be 
rather galling for authors—who, as we all know, are rather 
irritable—to believe that, were it not for the Dictionnaire des 
Contemporains, no one would even suspect their existence. This 
is the eleventh instalment of a work which will be profitably 
eonsulted by the future historian of the nineteenth century ; it 
is arranged under the same heads as the previous volumes; it 
is equally complete in biographical details, and has those alpha- 
betical indexes which are so useful for prompt and accurate 
researches. 

One of the writers noticed by M. Vapereau is M. Chasles, whom 
he calls a French reviewer cut according to the English pattern, 
and about whom we had occasion some months since to say a few 
words.t It is perhaps hardly correct to place the amusing lecturer 
of the Collége de France in the same line as the contributors to 
the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, or even Blackwood, although, in 
his way of discoursing de omnibus rebus, he reminds us a little of | 
our friend Cornelius O'Dowd. His recent volume is a series of short 
articles so varied in their character that it is almost imvossible to 
give here any adequate idea of them. From a discussion on the 
present state of Russia and its progress westward, we pass to an 
interesting notice of Polish poetry ; then comes an essay on Euro- 

an caricature, a chapter about books and manuscripts, &c. Kc. 

core sur les Contemporains is a miscellaneous farrago containing 
nothing very new, but written in a light, easy style, and with just 
enough learning in it to make it worthy of a professor of the 
French University. 

M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s Année géographique§, like M. Vape- 
reau’s volume, deserves a brief mention. For completeness, accu- 
racy, and abundance of details, it would be impossible to find 
any publication superior to it. Not only does the reader get 
some interesting particulars respecting the most recent travels 
in every part of the world, but a catalogue raisonné of all the 
ane bearing upon geography and ethnography enables 

to refer at once to any special work he may require, and 
& number of statistical tables condense the enormous mass of 
facts scattered throughout the most important geographical trea- 
tises and impressions de voyages issued during the course of the 
ode year. Amongst the names which figure in M. de Saint- 

in’s necrological list we find those of Mr. Spence Hardy, well 
known as an Oriental scholar; Count d’Escayrac de Lautun, whose 
Mémoires sur la Chine have obtained some success ; and Sir James 
Brook, the Rajah of Sarawak. 

On the subject of penal legislation M. Thonissen has written 
one of the best works which we have seen for a long time..|| 


* Aventures d’ Antar, roman arabe. Traduction publiée par M. Poujoulat. 
Parts 1-3. Paris: Amyot. 

t L’Année littéraire et dramatique. 
Paris and London : Hachette & Co. 


t Encore sur les Contemporains. Par Philaréte Chasles. Paris: Amyot. 
§ L’Année gé ique. Par M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. Paris and 
London Hackette Co. 


Par G. Vapereau. 411° année. 


| Ltudes sur Histoire du Droit criminel des Peuples anciens. Par J. J. 
Thonissen. London: Triibner & Co. 


In jurisprudence, as well as in every other branch of hu- 
man knowledge, it used to be taken for granted that we 
need not go further back than the Greeks and Romans. The 
Areopagus and the Forum contained, many people thought, all 
the original germs of modern law, and no one suspected that we 
could ijearn, nay that we had learnt, without being aware of it, 
anything from Egypt, Hindustan, or Palestine. M. Thonissen 
has endeavoured to dispel this prejudice; in fact, the two 
volumes he now publishes leave entirely out of the question 
both the Romans and the Greeks, in order to deal exclusively 
with the remoter nations we have just named. As far as Hin- 
dustan is concerned, we need scarcely say that the Mdna- 
Dharma-Séstra, or collection of laws ascribed to Manu, is the 
principal text commented on by M. Thonissen; he also refers 
occasionally to the interpretations and glosses of subsequent 
writers, and he quotes largely from the code of Yajnavalkya. But 
at the same time he shows the immense difference which separates 
the laws of Manu from the rules and observances laid down in 
later days, and he points out that although the Mahomedan in- 
vaders, and after them the Europeans, have introduced new 
penal enactments of a character which neither Brahminism 
nor Buddhism ever suspected, yet these innovations are merely 
tolerated by the Hindus, who still cling enthusiastially to the 
code of their old lawgiver as to a perfect model which it is both 
presumptuous and wicked to try to equal. The second part of 
M. Thonissen’s work treats of Egyptian criminal law, and the 
numerous quotations given at the foot of each page prove that 
the learned writer hes carefully consulted the books of Messrs. 
Mariette, Lepsius, De Rougé Oppert, &c., to say nothing of 
works of an older date, like those of Letronne and Champollion. 
It is the legislation of the Jews, however, which occupies the 
greatest amount of space in the present volumes. M. Thonissen 
has discussed it from every point of view, and, not satisfied 
with the details supplied by the Old Testament Scriptures, he 
has gone for information to the Talmudic writings, to Josephus, 
and to those modern critics who, like Selden and Casaubon, 
have explained or illustrated the Pentateuch. 

At last, after a long interval of suspense, and after an act 
of petty and ridiculous spite which placed the Government of 
Napoleon in the most odious light, an absurd restriction has 
been removed, and the Duke of Aumale is allowed to publish 
his IHistoire des Princes de la maison de Condé.* When the 
victor of Austerlitz persecuted Madame de Staél and ordered 
the suppression of the De UT Allemagne, there was at any 
rate some faint shadow of an excuse for this measure. The 
seizure of the Duke of Aumale’s work cannot be justified on any 
plea whatever. If it had been the most paltry production im- 
aginable, it would have risen into immediate popularity from 
the circumstances connected with its appearance; yet it possesses 
abundant intrinsic merits. The author begins his first volume by 
drawing a comparison between the leading characters of the 
sixteenth century and those of the seventeenth. The former— 
our remarks are confined, of course, to France—stand conspi- 
cuously apart by their originality and their independence. Each 
one seems to bear a stamp of his own, and to be distinguished 
from all his contemporaries. The latter have a kind of family 
likeness ; they are cast, so to say, in the same mould; and even 
their genius has a sort of regularity which strikes us as lacking in 
grandeur and power. The origin of the Boarbon family then 
comes under consideration, and with the thirteenth child of the 
Duke of Vendéme we are introduced at last to the chief of the 
Condés. Every one knows the important part weg in the wars 
of religion by the princes of that illustrious house; they were 
for a long time the leaders of the Huguenots, and they distin- 
guished themselves both as politicians and as soldiers. The two 
volumes ublished do not take us further than the death of 
Henry IV.; they include therefore only the ew of the 
first Condé and part of that of the second. The author has been 
able to make use of many valuable documents oy | to the 
family whose history he undertakes to write; some of them are 
printed i extenso in the appendices, together with other letters 
and State papers preserved either <n the British Museum or the 
Record Office, and the various collections of Paris or Geneva. 
The work is illustrated by two maps and two portraits. 

The campaign of Sadowa has given rise to a whole library of 
brochures, two of which are now before us. M. Paul de Katow, 
collaborateur of the journal Le Monde Iilustré, presents us merely 
with the description of the war, and all the anecdotes he could 
collect whilst engaged as Special Correspondent of a French 
paper.t M. Julien Klaczko aims higher; he publishes a profes- 
sedly diplomatic sketch {, and he endeavours to trace to its first 
causes the supremacy which Prussia now enjoys on the Continent. 
How the question of the Papacy and of French intervention in 
Italy has been mixed up with the affairs of Germany, and how 
the Treaty of Villafranca has through a series of complications 
brought about the present threatening aspect of the political 
horizon, will be apparent to those who read M. zko's 
essay, contributed in the first instance to the Revwe des Deux 
Mondes. 


M. Fermé has published two small volumes, entitled respectively 


* Histoire des Princes de la maison de Condé. Par M. le duc d’Aumale, 
Vols. 1,2. Paris: Lévy. 

+ Sadowa; les Prussiens en campagne. Par Paul de Katow. Paris: 
Le Chevalier. 

} Les Préliminaires de Sadowa. Par Julien Klaczko. Paris: Amyot. 
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Strasbourg and Boulogne.* In reproducing without a word of 
comment all the pitces justificatives connected with the attempt 
made by the present ruler of France to upset the throne of Louis- 
Philippe, he has not infringed the letter of the law ; but at the same 
time % cannot be regarded as an admirer of Imperial institutions 
when he drags once more to the daylight the antecedents of 
Napoleon III. 

We can here do little more than name M. Victor Hugo’s new 
romance.t There is no doubt that the author of Notre Dame 
de Paris cannot write a volume, or even a few pages, without 
leaving somewhere the stamp of his genius. Les Misérables con- 
tained several striking chapters, Les Travailleurs de la Mer could 
boast of many highly-wrought episodes, and even in L’ Homme 
qui rit there is no lack of M. Hugo’s usual energy; but, on the 
other hand, the author’s less agreeable characteristics were never, 
we think, more glaringly conspicuous than in the present work. It 
is difficult to imagine how a man who has spent so many years 
on English soil, and who must know something both of English 
history and of English institutions, should give such a caricature 
of the reign of Charles II. and of the society of the seventeenth 
century. But even apart from this, Z’Homme qui rit abounds in 
offences against the true — of art. The characters are for 
the most part either unnaturally good or monstrously bad; and 
the style exhibits all the author’s characteristic fondness for 
incongruous metaphors and startling images. ; 

If we must have sensational stories full of horrors and im- 

robabilities, we should prefer applying to writers who, like M. 

aboriau, aim at nothing else but excitement pure and simple. 
Les Esclaves de Paris has no pretensions to teach philosophy or 
to recommend Red Republicanism; it does not form part of a 
triology destined to illustrate a grand social thought. M.Gaboriau’s 
sole purpose is to amuse, and he does so thoroughly. It is hard 
to believe that what he calls le chantage—that is to say, the art of 
worming out people’s secrets and trading with them—is as exten- 
sively practised in Paris as our novelist suggests; but chantage 
has afforded the groundwork for two interesting volumes, 

M. Louis Enault’s Pupille de la Légion d'Honneur§ is a 
story illustrating the old maxim of virtue triumphing over diffi- 
culties, and being at last properly rewarded. Under the title 
of Un Crime littéraire, M. Gaston Lavalley also has published 
a novelette || which both morally and artistically is quite un- 
exceptionable. We are glad to see a few writers of fiction, at all 
events, abandoning the traditions of the Feydeau school, and 
adopting a healthier style. 


* Strasbourg, ‘ogne, Caprés les documents authentiques, Par Albert 
Fermé. Paris: Le Chevalier. : 

+ L’Homme qui rit. ‘Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Lacroix. 

t Les Esclaves de Paris. Par E. Gaboriau. Paris: Dentu. ! 
— Pupille de la Légion d Honneur. Paris and London: Hachette 


Un Crime littcraire. 


ll Par Gaston Lavalley. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 
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ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 
(GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in the Year 1837. 
Cur Orrice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Albion Chambers, Small Street. 
Blackburn .. " 1 Exchange Buildings. 
Bolton ...-.. ~ Mawdsley Street. 
Edinburgh 28St. Andrew's Square. 
Glasgow .. Royal Exchange Square. 
Hull... 

‘unswic tree 

Liverpool . 18 Chapel Street. 
Manchester 3 Market Place, Market Street. 
Sheffi 


ling . . 17 Baker Stree! 
With ‘Agencies in the principal Cities and Towns throughout ae Kingdom. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

Examples of last Bonus, 


TOTAL REPEAL OF DUTY. 


(THE HAND-IN-HAND FIRE OFFICE (instituted A.D. 1696) 
makes no Charge whatever for DUTY from 
1 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


PHENIX FIRE aba Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Established 1782. 
in all of the he World. 
‘rom, an ra 
fullest Advantance of the Remission of Duty secured to the Assured at once. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS | 56 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
‘or Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT (post free). 


e JUNE Number now 
Tt contains all the best-; m ing and safest Si and Share ¢ Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISES. SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
ill find the above Investment Circular a . valuable, and reliable guide. 


GRAN VILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, L Lothbury, E.c. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 

AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, from SOUTH- 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for— 


From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR ...... Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
” ” 
Saturday, June 5,2 p.m. Sunday, June 13,7 a.m. 
y 
June A a.m. 
And every fourth 
unday thereafter. 


Cargo and Parcels Sieam, Navigation, at by thet 

Company's Steamers. 

wr. full to apply at the Company's Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, June 1869. 

Ascot RACES.—CALLAGHAN’S RACE GLASSES will 


be found the Best and Cheapest.—23a New Bond Street, corner of Conduit Street. 
N. —Sole Agent to Vorortanper, 


Amount Assured. Premiums Paid. Bonus added to Policy. 
£2,000 £405 0 0 £126 0 0 
16 8 0 0 
500 2616 8 300 
200 719 4 500 
LOANS. 


i of £100 and upwards, on Mortgage of Freehold and Leasehold Property. 
on Personal Security, with Life Assurance. 
SS of £25 and upwards, on Policies of sufficient age and value. 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.v.1720, by Chester of ing. and confirmed by Special 
Caer Orrice—ROYAL LONDON ; Baancu—29 PALL MALL. 

is now charged to the 24th June 


ROBERT P. STEELRF, Seeretary. 


EEN INSURANCE COMPANY.--ANNUAL REPORT 
and QUINQUENNIAL LIFE INVESTIGATION. 
REPORT and ACCOUNTS for the Year eee, presented to the Shareholders at the 
‘AL MEETING, on Thursday, May 27, 1869, at which BERNARD HALL, Esq,, 
of the Company, presided, showed, 
IN THE LIFE BRANCH, 
‘That 565 Policies had been completed and issued, insuring the sum of...... £235,246 
Yielding in New Premiums . pees 
That there was added to the Lite Fu 
nett Premiums, Viz. 
that Fund from £34,840 to . 
IN THE FIRE BRANCH, 
‘insurances, 


That the Prem: Gor ans Re- amounted to £122,129, being 
inerease of on the nett Income of 186; 


A portion of the balance at the a of "the Shareholders was appropriated 
In ia payment of a Dividend of 7 per cent. 
ire Reserved Fund was increased to £80,000 tear addition of £4,571. 
And the sum of £3,133 was carried forward to next Accounts. 
Bon of the FP aid was declared to holders of ordinary 


A jus averaging 40 per cent. 
f the Company was shown to be £217,976 and 


Lif Life Policies. 
The Funds in hand £133,46 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, Actuary and Manager. 
THOS. W. THOMSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOS. K. RUMFORD, Resident-Secretarn, London. 


cent. of the 


Liverpool, May 28, 1869. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 

total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “* Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
Sre protected by special conditions against liability to future question, 


Invested Funds £1,540,000 
Annual Income 200,000 
LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 


REVERSIONS, 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cmer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

to nie outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 

to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
&mount to upwards of £950,000. 

Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income, 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to the Policy- mandate. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
xr may e Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


(COMPENSATION i in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Case of DEATH, caused ofan Kina, may be secured by a a Polley of the 
RAILWAY fi PASSE NGERS ASS COMPA An Annual Payment of £3 to 
5s. Insures £1,000 at Death, and at of £6 per Week for’ 
ete CORNHILL anv 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LD BY ALL STATIONE 
jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ‘ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and_ Steel Dies Emaraved a0 NOT E PAPER and 
EXVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, a Tiluminated in the oeRithent Style of Art. 
ARD-PLATE engraved, an ine Cards for 48. 
Ba LL MES and DINSER CARTES of new, Printed and 
Stamped ress, in test 
STATIONERY of ‘every or the very best quality 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 
GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


GTAINED 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 38. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


MECHI’S DRESSING BAGS. 
112 Regent Street. 
- Catalogues post free. 
TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS. 


MAPPIN & WEBB wish to call attention to their new 


BAGS, which 
combine perfect Arrangement with Holding Capacity. Best y and moderate 


For Laores. For Gentiemen. 
Ist size, £1 1 Ist size, £2 2 
2nd, 110 2nd 3 3 
3rd 2 5 ard 40 
4th , 38 4th » 6 6 
Sth , 315 Sth , 710 

Ditto, silver-fitted: 6th 1010 
6th size, 7 


All are completely fitted with Brushes, Combs, Cutlery, Bottles, &c., Outside Pockets, &c. 
WEST-END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 78 
CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


Rick, ‘SUMMER SILK DRESSES, £3 7s. 6d.; Wide 
remarkably Cheap. Neutral 


Deeper Shades for Half-Mourning. 
JAY'S, 


247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


Beck GROUND ALPACA DRESSES, with WHITE 
FOULARD DESIGNS. 
One Patterns free. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


(THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ BOOTS, 
BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy Toes, jens Heels, 16s.6d. New 
Desigis in Enamelled or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 2 lestie House Boots, soft 


Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s 
A Single Pair Free Part of the Kingdom by 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


of Sole, and P.O.O. with Sixpence additional 
(GARDEN WIRE WORK, p consisting of of ARCHES, BASKETS, 


FLOWER STAN 
Garden 4s. 6d, to 26s. 
Garde INES 268. 6d. to 
Garden Water Barrows 458. Od. to 90s. 
Garden Rollers .. 358. 0d. to 70s. 
Chairs 68. 6d. to 30s. 
166. 6d, to 90s. 
Garden d Watering 
WILL ia BU BURTON, Furnishin by to Hite Royal ‘Hichness 
the Prince of Wales, has assortment of the above on his Pre 


ATHS and TOILET WARE—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 

has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the Gaptay of BATHS and 

TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the | » newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices ef this en with those that have tended to 

make his establishment the most —— in this country. Portable Showers, Ay 

Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; meg 18s. to Spong: WS to 32s.; Hip, 138. 3d. to 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold ‘Plunge, ur, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s. 6d. to 45s. the set of Three. 


'TEA-URNS, of London Make only.—The Largest Assortment 
of London-made TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent Pentties, many 
of which are Registered) is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. van N’S, from 30s. to 


A Catalogue, containing upwards of 700 Ill led Stock, a 
39 Oxford Street, W.; Ady Newma 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; and 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 5, 1869, 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & 80x, 


in London “exclusively for the FURNISHING. of BEDROOMS. 


TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


HE AL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON | 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready tixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham ¢ Court Road, London, Ww. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
30 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEPDING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form T'wo Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a creat improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers,3! and 42 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No.1 ,548) 
For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Pancls, &c. 
Being manufactured by Steam ohanaggine’ this beautiful Work is far paperice to Foreign- 
made, costs less than ‘Turkey ed to stand perfectly 
26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. | 


GILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elevant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the Daa Woods, so artistically 


us tu be equal to them in effect and durabi tity and at half the 
lorwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN CRAWCOUR + Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
73+ 75 Road, Established sete. 


‘.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Cospete, and Bedding 
(Carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates. _ May be had grat is. 


WiILLiam A. & SYLVANUS  SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock, 


G MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 
Ww. A. & S. SMBE. 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


(CAUTION. —JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASHWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Stationers’ Hall, and each ines is marked with their Name as above, and the 
ress, 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


BENSON’S 

WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 

Of all kinds. Of ail kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS, 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM. BROOCHES, 
CHRONOMETER. CARRIAGE, EAR-RINGS, 
KEYLESS. CHURCH. LOCKETS. 
CHRONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES. 


Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has just pub- 
Usied two Pamphlets, enriched and embellished with Illustrations—one upon Watch and 
Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. These are sent post free for 2d. 
each. Persons living in the Comet ry or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safet 

25 OLD BOND STREET; ano 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


PATENT “NORWEGIAN fa _DELF-ACTING COOKING 


PATENT ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 


APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR, as used by H.R. ae. the Prince of 
Waces, combined in one Portable Box, varying in price from 1 12s. 6d. upw: 


[CONOMISES FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 

prorR USE in EVERY HOME, 

yrourR PRIZE MEDALS. 

(HE PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARA- 


TUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an Ice Preserver or Safe, and will kee; 
Tood, Wines, &c., cold in high temperature.—See “ Times,” 30th and 3lst July, and 4 


August, 1868. 
2,3, and 4 Bishopsgate Within, and 


S. W. SILVER & CO., re tees and Manufact 
66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WORKS—CANAL CUT, LIMEHOUSE. 
To be had of all Ironmongers in Town and Country. 


PD NNER, 1 DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and and TOILET 
SERVICES.— The Newest and Best Patterne always view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been with care, and is adinirably suited for parties furnishing 


oose fro’ 
A large assortment of ORNAMENTAL © GOODS, combining paovelly with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low p 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, EC. “Pstablished 1760. 


FAMILY cr Al «(Vin Ordinaire) .... 
DINNER CLARE -(Sound full Bordeaux 
DESSERT. CLARE T .(Fine flavoury Bordeau 

Samples, and a Detailed List of other Wines, forwarded on application. 


Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


STRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD ) USE, 23. 6 
per fin for the Drawi 
_E.LAZ LAZE NBY 80N, Tea Sterchants, 6 Edwarde Street Street, Portman 


H) LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON,Sole Prop ceipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so fone A / favourably dusted 
by their Name,are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations whieh are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misleud the Public, 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are that 
‘ards Street, 


they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 
Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the wel}. 
known Label, sizned * Ex:zanera Lazenny.” ‘Chis Label is protected by perpetual injunetiog 


i in Che rei) of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 


TRON WINE BINS. —FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 


Spirit Merchants’ E of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittin, 2s for Spirit 
Stores, PRealing Wax, and every article required for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes 
to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—i8 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 
Street, London; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf (between the Kue de Rivoli andthe Kue St. Honoré), 


French Wine Bins—Open, 12s., Locking up, 27s., per 100 Bottles. 


36 —THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. — 36s. 
Ss. Fit for a Gentleman's Tabie. 

Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 
Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 

CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established a of a Century). 
Mayfair, W., London. 

36s.—THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—36s. 


OWEN’S BRAN 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 


Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


FRAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD’S “UNITED SERVICE”. 


Chemin Ge TABLETS, 4d. and each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your 
Grocer, or Oilman, and ece that & J. FIELD ison each Tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER 


MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


"MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRA 


TABLET, 64 


ENBY & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietorsot 
the Hecht tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to cive this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


E. - LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 


© ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Srreet Portman Square, to 0 90 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edward 
Street be united w ‘with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


Coen AC BRAN DY, 45s. per Dozen ; Fine Old, 54s; 
Very Choice, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W, 
Samples, anda Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


[DIGEST ION REMOV ED. —MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and populor Re nelle 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with Oe Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
3 33, at 124 S,uthampton Row, “Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 
emists 


bad HAVE NO APPETITE.” — Then Use “ WATERS 
QUININE WINE,” the Snes Tonic Bitter in the World. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, 
Confectioners, at 303. per Doze: 
__ WATERS IAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester Tlouse, 34 Eastcheap, EC. 
Cur of ASTHMA, COUGHS, COLDS, by “DR. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFE RS. — From Mr. Conte, M. Ps. Broad Row, Yar. 
mouth: “ To my knowledge, many persons have derived great benetit. from their’ use. 
Price is. 11d. per Box.—Sold by all Druggists. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
At 172 New Bond Street. London: anv of all Chemists. 


QBIENT TAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Forty Years as 
he most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
nd will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to itn Touthtel 


It will canse Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBLILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Part., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“TI consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light- rown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value." 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, oF. R,S., Medical Officer to ‘the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his wore “On Consumption,” writes :—" We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 


ofld: only in capsuled Imprasat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
nem! 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. Postage free, on application. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE. Postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
—_—_ in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing- 
m ‘Tables,and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, are +4 on Sale 
RY, at r, he lowest current prices. ‘Che CLEARANCE 

CATALOGUE for JUNE is now ready, and will be forwarded, Postage free, on application. 


MUIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —All the NEW BOOKS 

reulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the es possible delay by all Subscribers to MU stat d § MANCHESTER I LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all B Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxtord Street, London; City chon 4 King ote "Cheapelde, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount tothesupply required. All the 


| best New Books, English, French, and on publi 


with Lists of N éw Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Guptus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 


, 307 Regent Street, near the Poly 
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— 
. NEW EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN pusun UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No.OCCCXXXVIIL 
SON, ALS. (For JUNE), 2s. 6d. 1] 
2 Second Edition, now ve in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. Contents: if 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 3. De 7. Remarkable Trials. 
fron AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, mveres and thelr 
2s. 6d, M.A. Author of “ The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe” (Third Dublin: Grorce Hersent. London: Hunsr & Buaceert. 
an, 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s). 
on. We « The work is a hg contribution | a mind stored with the om of an THE ART-J OURNAL. | j 
ur higher English literature, as well | immense and _ well-digest reading, | 
CON. pe admirable guide for those who capable of retaining and surveying large For JUNE 1869, price 2s. 6d. | 
aie may care to £0 in person to the distant masses of facts at once, and of placing , } 
which are fountains from which Mr. Lecky has | its facts in due relation and subordina- 
© Public, drawn for them so freely.” tion to one another. The book, in a Line Engravings. 
ed that THE TIMES. word, is thoughtful, clear, accurate, and, 1, IN THE PASTURE, after R. Ansvers, A.R.A. 
ds Street, « Mr. Lecky has treated the subject of above all profoundly interesting and 2, THE CLAIM FOR SHELTER, after Miss R. Soromon. } 
Furopean Morals with great ability, and suggestive........Readers of the ‘ Rise 3. ENTRE DEUX AMOURS, from the Group by Canarer-Betxiecss. 
—— written a book of great interest. and Influence of Rationalism’ do not 
f this » has brought to it wide and intelli- | need to be told that Mr. Lecky’s literary In addition to numerous Li wereey Contetbations 5 relating to the Fine Arts, this Part contains 
4 an Account of the following Exhibitions: The Royal Academy—Society of Paintersin Water 
he well. gent reading, much acuteness, and con- | style is always lucid, always dignified, | Colours—Institute of Painters in Water Colours. "Also a Sketch of the State of Art in Scot- 
Junction siderable powers of sy mpathy, and a and always manly; and in places where | land and the Provinces; Art Gossip and Notabilia, &c. &c. 
characteristic boldness and sweep of | his subject strongly moves the Author, 
rictorsof generalisation which often takes the | he warms into a sober eloquence, a mo- 
. reader's mind by storm.” dulated and controlled fervour, that set LONDON: VIRTUE & CU., 2% IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. { 
oe L — MAGAZINE. him on a level with the classical masters ' 
pines “Obviously the fruit of a mind singu- | of our language.” | 
ST ‘AL larly full, ripe, judicious, and temperate ; PaLL MALL GAZETTE. Monthly, 2s. 6d. ! 
Niemore London : Lona MANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. THE CONTEMPOR ARY REVIEW: | 
Just publlabed in ore. price 8s. 6d. cloth, Theological, Literary, and Social. J 
SADLER. 1. PRIMEVAL MAN. By the Rev. Joun Hannan, D.C.L. 
jon, W, London: LoNGMANS, Green, and Co, Paternoster Row. 2. THE REVISION OF THE LECTIONARY. By the Rev. James Avovusrus | 
ESSEY, 
vINE, Nearly ready, in 8vo. 3. THE CRY OF THE WOMEN. By the Rev. J. B. Mayon. | 
PEECHES and STATEMENTS in favour of ABOLISHING | 4 OUR COLONIAL POLICY. By Anracn 
S PATENTS for INVENTIONS, and on International Arrangements with THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.” Ry the 
& SON, regard to PATENT-RIGHT and COPY-RIGHT. Edited by R. A. Macriz, MP. 6. THE LIFE OF KEBLE. By og Rev. E. T. Vavonan. i 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 7. OF MORALS. By C. E. Arpreron. 
‘ERS’ Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, { 
Oilmen, ARDINAL GERDIL’S EXPOSITION of the ORIGIN, GTRANAN & PUBLASNERS, 0 LUDGATS 
PROGRESS, and MARKS of the TRUE RELIGION, from the CREATION 
E.C. ’ Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 
snr ee of the WORLD. Translated by E. W. O’Manony, Barrister-at-Law, and dedicated i 
DR. by permission to Arclibishop Manning. PAULS: a of Fiction, A Art, Literature, and 
NTHONY 
Yu. ~ __ London: Loxemans, Green, and Co. ‘Paternoster Row. 
IA A, In post 8vo. with 25 Woodcuts, price 10s, 6d. cloth, one Guard is Relieved. Chapter 
igestion. LINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER 3. THE SEARCH AFTER THE FOUNTAIN OF JOUVENCE. Iv. 
JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By CHarLes Murcuison, 4. INTERNATIONAL COINAGE, 
M.D, F.R.S. &c. Physician and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, Middlesex 5, THE DEATH OF PROCRIS. 
iS a8 Hospital. 6. LUDWIG TIECK. . 
“A standard authority on the diseases of | chison’s reputation as a teacher of exact 7. THE SECRET OF THE NORTH POLE. 
treats, she kept i eer 8. MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
view being accurate diagnosis aud successfu pathology, and a practical physician e > > 
treatment.” — The Lance 9. THE THREE BROTHERS, By the Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 
work sustains Dr. Mur- Medical Chapter Father. Chapter 2.—The Will. Chapter 3.—The New Career. 
1 Colour London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. Sraanan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 
w ready, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. [THE THREE BROTHERS, the New Story, y by the Author of r 
MY HOLIDAY. in AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Serra | py "Monthiy, Hlustrated, 1s. 
Author of “ A Lady's Glimpse of the War in Bohemia.” Srrauan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 
“an pleasantly written volume.”—/all Mall Gazette. ** Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and 
good one, written always in good temper and good Illustrated in by Phase, Monon, Is. now ready, hand- 
Also, now ready, with Illustrations, 15s. FA. ‘Marshall, Lai William Gilbert’ Dr. Matt 
TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, SPORT, and | Morgan, John Clayton, Du Terreaux, Se. &e. Office, 199 Strand, 
ADVENTURE. By Captain Townsnenp, 2nd Life Guards. 
Huasr & Brackrrr, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborouch Street. WESTMINSTER PAPERS : Games of Skil—Drama. 
- NTENTS OF J UNE Nomber: 
) I L, ‘This day is published, crown 8vo. 12s. The Knight's Tour. Three Whist Games. 
SYMBOLISM ; or, Mind—Matter—Language, as the Elements 
SNERAL of Thinking and "Reasoning, and as the Necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. By Four Problems. The Drama. 
James Haro, M.A. Four Chess G: On the Wings. 
Br & Sons, ont W. & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Basu. Monracu Pickerino, 196 Piccadilly, T H E A L L M AL L B U D G E 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s op Ho. 6, 1000: 
LEADING The Secret of Personal Fascination. 
HOPE; The WORDS of JESUS ; ; and other Poems. The House of Lords and theIrish Church, | Concert Programmes. 
By the Rev. W. A. Beavrort, M.A., Rector of Kilroan, Cork. French Liberalism The Power of Sulkiness. 
Britain, London: Witt1am Brows & Co., 40 Old Broad Street. wens og The Royal Academy 
> is one Hamitron, Avams, & Co., Paternoster Row. Political Pensions. “ ” 
wn Oil - Italian Difficulties. Don Bucephalo. 
Fifth Edition, Fiftieth Thousand. The Patent Laws. 
ectable (FIRL of the PERIOD MISCELLANY. The Latest Sensation, Life Peerages. 
profusely Illustrated. 6d.; post free for Seven Stamps. Sold Everywhere, MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, The Poor Law Guardians and the Public. 
Offices, 312 Strand. The Ameri Mails. 
ice 6d.; post free, Seven Stemps. The “ Fertile Belt” of Saskatchewan, | REviEws. 
ALL ABOUT the DERBY. By Miss Gus, Poxrnoy, of th | The Commentaries of Gains on the 
a. | Betting Club, in THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD ALMANACK. ne Va 1. y « VEn ate A cole.” 
ed.— Offices, 342 Strand. Bill, Simeox's and Romances.” 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. A General Election in Brazil. * Anne Severin,” 
Just published, oblong 4to. 15s. |! The Horse Show. New Books. 
MAIDEN HOURS and MAIDEN WILES. Twenty Plates, | OccasionaL Nores. ForrigN PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
designed by Beavsorais. Summary orf NEws. 
cei “Abook the success of which is tolcrably certs It onl to be ler to be 
Tt twenty unde Dried tint. Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
Messing to fully satirica ninsight into the hourly occupations 
cation. that interesting individual the “dameel of the period. _Moraing Post. Paris PARKS and OUR SHORTCOMINGS.—See THE 
London: Sornrnan & Co., 136 Strand, W.C. ULLDER of this Week. levers}, Tilustrations Fine View of New Bank in Bury— 
DKS, HE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A_ few Copies of the Number 1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 
e Best may be = SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the * : aie. of the Period’ | 
awing- o ¢ obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. } THE LAW COURTS AS THEY ARE TO BE. 
'TAUCHNITZ’ S EDITION of TISCHENDORF’S NEW MR. STREET'S DESIGN. 
ae Low Es TAMENT may be obtained in any Quantities of the London Agents, SAMPSON | “ 2 
tained uoxrtil? BULLETIN oof ALOT ATIONS sent post free to Customers. | ARCHITECT of this day. To be had of all News Agents. Price 4d., by 
post 5d. ; or at 4 Monument Yard, London, E.C. 
SERMONS by Heyry Warp Beecuer. Published Weekly. | : 
> Specimen Number sent, post free, on receipt of Four Stamps, by the London Agents. | 
W. Sampsox Low, Son, & Mausrox, 1883 Flect Street. | Now ready, 2 vols. post Svo. with Maps and Plans, 24s. 
he HAMILTON'S MODERN INST RUCTIONS for the PIANO-- FORD’S HANDBOOK for SPAIN. New Edition, 
TE. h Ed free for 28 St “Ttis ur roac! i 
Prices ie kind that has tert ‘produced."—Orientul’ Circular, March 26, APPE to | thoroughly revised on the spot, with the Railways, Hotels, &c. 
London 
rariet, Bid + Rosser Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street. Order of all Musicsellers and JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ( ODYSSEY of HOMER rendered into English Blank 
By Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition, 


CRUCIS. By Dora Greenwett. Post 8vo. with 


6 Illustrations, 5s. 


PLAIN SPEAKING on DEEP TRUTHS: Sermons preached 


in St. Paul’s, Bedford. bd M. F. Savter, M.A., Author of “ Church Doctrine—Bible 
Truth,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 


THE STUDENT'S BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. With an 


Historical and By Witt1am Guson Homrury, B.D., Vicar of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT’S TABLE-TALK. Series I. Post 8vo. 


1s. Uniform with Charles et “ Elia,” “Last Essays of Elia,” and 
"To be completed in Three 


THE LIFE of FSRARRO; with some Account of his Associates 


e Conquest ur Heips, Aut hor of “ The of Columbus,” 
he Life of Las [= as, the y eof the Indies,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


A LEGEND of DUNDRUM CASTLE within the COUNTY 


of DUBLIN : being a Chronicle of the House of Bagod dela Rath. Done into English 
by Mrs. Faser. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE THEORY of NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY, together with the Elements of Plane and Spherical eee with 

Exampics for the Use of Marine Cadets. By W. T. Reap, M.A., Ph.D., Head-Master of 
H.M.S. Worcester.” 8vo. 68. 


THE HARMONY of the BIBLE with EXPERIMENTAL 
SS : a Course of Four Lectures. By the Rev. Anravr Rico, M.A. 


BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION | to the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by Avotpn Keueuqvens ited from the Second Edition (Berlin, 1865) by 
by the E. Venasces, Canou Residentiary of Lincoln. 


Q. HORATIL OPERA. [Illustrated from Antique Gems by 


C. W. Kixe, M.A. The Text and Introduction by H. A. J. Munao, M.A., Editor of 
SNeretiue?” &c. 8vo. with nearly 300 Illustrations, 2!s. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their Condition and 


| penn. with Researches into their Past History, Superstitions, Legends, sAntiae ities, 
&e. an the Rev. W.H. Brerr. 8vo. with 
an 


THE encven and HIS FRIENDS: Dialogues on some of 
the Leading Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, M.D., F.R.S., Author of 
“ Phycologia Britannica.” late Professor of Botany in Trinity College, Dublin. With 
Extracts from his Journal and Correspondence. 8vo. with Portrait, 

“ We close this book with the sense of having been better for reading ie ‘tt is the record of 
the beautiful life of a true and good man.”—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 
” 3 v0 


of A Woman's Trials, 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Oxtenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Dr Beraucters, 


Author of *‘ A Summer Winter in vol. 


* A charming story of true love, and a: s the flowersof May. The 
plot is skilfully interwoven, and pans the interest of the reader with anxiety to the dénoue- 
ment. The characters stand out freely from the canvas, and are ——- most artistically. 
‘There is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of humour.”’—/ost. “ A good and interest- 
ing book, worthy of being widely read.”"— Globe. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


Exoanrt, Author of Meg,” 3 vol 
“ A thoroughly enjoyable novel. It holds = attention from first to last.""—Post. 


ADVENTURES of MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 
**A thoroughly interesting book, that can be read with cordial pleasure.” Examiner. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, 10s. 
Bien! and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. LI. for 


Years 1860—61. Compiled by the Lisnanian anv or tue Papers, Foreign 
Witttam Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 

Now ready, Is. 
Movers THEORIES on CHURCH and STATE: a Poli- 


tical Panorama. By Suetpon Amos, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Wiutram Ripoway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
Just published, post free, 2s. 6d. 
GERMONS by A Norra Rector, M.A. Oxon. 


Oxford and London: James Panxen & Co. 
Crown 8vo. with all the and Illustrations of the 
(Tomas, B.D.) PISGAH SIGHT of PALES- 
ee and the Confines thereof, with the History of the Old and New Testament acted 
London: Witt1am Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, 6s. 


Poems. By Crown 8vo. cloth, 
London : Basi. Monraou Pickeaino, 196 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MESS-BOOK ; or, Stray Thoughts on Military Reform. 


Republished from the * Tomahawk." ith a Chapter on the Purchase §; 
Army; reprinted from the “ Britannia.” By A 


Ronerr Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


This day is published, No. XXIII. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JUNE: gw 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. Fro 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. Hawkins. 2 vols, 8yo, 
price 30s. 


ROME and VENICE, with other WANDER. 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67. By GEonGE AuGusTUS £aLA. 1 vol. 8yo, 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL. By Captain Ricuarp F. BurToy, F.R.G.S., &c. 2 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewine Ritcan, 
Author of “ British Senators,” &c. New and enlarged » 1 vol. Cicey thie dy, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Polly, a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. [ Ready this day, 


TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuantzs 


E. Srirunc. 2 vols. 


STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Krvestzy, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. [leady this day, 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By Ax 
Co 


Tuomas (Mrs. PENDER-CuDLIP), Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By Jams 


Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 3 vols. 
FOUND DEAD: a Novel. By the Author of “ Lost Si 


Massingberd.” 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witt1am Brack, ie rag 
Love, or Marriage.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


SIMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of ‘* The Mosaic Worker's Daughter,” &. 
3 vols. [Ready this day, 


NEW VOLUMES OF “TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS,” 


THE DOWER-HOUSE, by Annie Tuomas 


(Mrs. PenpER-CupuiP), Author of “ Denis Donne,” * False Colours,” &c., 
is now ready, price 2s, 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the Author of ~ Taken 


upon Trust.” 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, Seventh Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


HAYES and JARMAN’S CONCISE FORMS of Wills, 


with Practical Notes. By J. W. Duxwino, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Lav, 
late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 
H. Sweet, 3 Chancery Lane. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. at all Libraries, 
Fak and WIDE: a Diary of Long and Distant Travel, 
1857-60. By Joseru Frirn. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Tyrer, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 


HE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value in 


English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Ronenrs & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 644 
FPILEPSY and its CURE. By Geo. Beaman, M.D., F.R.CS. 


London: Rensuaw, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 
Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


AP POPULAR pLBEATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY 
i Neuralgia, and I.oss of Nervous and Phy: 
Powe: By L.S8.A., &e. of 31 Sackville Street. Piccadilly, 
London, and 2 Mold: Steine, Brig ton. This work will be found to contain plain indications for 
the cure of Diseases hitherto abandoned as hopelons and being illustrated with Cases au 
cated by the highest Medical authorities, as Sir Charles 


r William Fergusson, 
Ranald Martin, Drs. Farre, Gream, C. J. isa guarantee of the 
experience and success in the treatment of these diseases. 

Published by Simpxin, & Co., London. 


Just published, free by post for Twelve Stamps, 
AY FEVER—SUMMER CATARRH: its Causes, 


Symp! ptoms, Prevention, and Treatment. By Gronce Moone, M.D., Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
London: James Epps & 170 112 Russell Street; and 
8 "Threadneedle 


PAUL ON THE LOWER BOWEL. 
Seventh Edition, by post, 5s. 4d. 


ON DISEASES of the LOWER BOWEL, without Cutting 


or Confinement. Illustrated with Cases of Failure from Knife, Ligature, Cautery, 
Nitric Acid. By Anorew Pavt, A.B., M.D., Surgeon. 
London: Henny Kimpton, 82 High Holborn. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 1s. 


ATHING : How to Do it, When to Do it, and Where to Do | 
y Basen Suerranv, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Male Department, | 


Colney Asyl 
Rosert Hanpwicas, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases ia 
of the Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks,1s. 6d.; by post, 18.84. 


| REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Dstector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bartzitas, 219 Regent Street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. NEW WORKS. 


Ready (2s.), the JUNE Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS 


YY EGOTISM. By Lionet A. TOLLEMACHF. 
{HE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF POSITIVISM. By Professor HUXLEY. 


THE PORTRAITS IN THE ACADEMY OF 1869. By BERNARD CRACROFT. j 
THORNTON ON LABOUR AND ITS CLAIMS. Part ll. By J.S, Min. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM CATULLUS. By Ropinson ELis. ! 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. By Epwanp DIceY. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SavaGE. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED IN THEIR aaeend 
RELATIONS. Part Il.—Private Property. By Tuomas Hane, 

CRITICAL NOTICES, 

SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN;; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek 
and Elbruz. By D. W. FRESHFIELD. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
crown 8vo. price 18s, 


CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. 


JostaAH GILBERT. Medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, and a mt 
of Titian's Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of f Cadore. 
(Jn @ Sew days. 


/-M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, revised and 
corrected throughout; with a Biographical Notice of the Author, 11 Maps, 
and 30 Charts. Edited ae H. oe , Secretary to Mr. M‘ — "for many 
years, 8vo. price 63s. clo! strongly half-bound in russi: 

[On Thursday next. 


WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF 


GOLDSMITH,” “LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &c, 
This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, 28s. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 
A Biography. 1775—1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE: Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower | 


Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


MEDEA: a Poem. _ By A. B. Ricuarps, 


Author of ‘*Creesus, King of Lydia.” Royal 8vo. witha —— 2 
the Painting of ‘‘ Medea,” by F. Sandys, 6s, (Th 


[This day. | 


CARLYLE'’S WORKS.—LIBRARY EDITION. 


LIFE of SCHILLER. 


Portrait and Plates, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


Demy 8vo. with | 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


Stuart Mitt. Post 8vo. price 5s. 


_DOWN CHANNEL in the LEO, 3 Tons, from 


London to the Land's End, and in the ORION, 16 Tons, R.T.Y.C., from 
Islands, 


London to the Scilly Square fcp. 8vo. with Maps and Woodcuts. 
(Next week 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA. Compiled from the 


Works of Commendatore DE Rossi, by J. S. Norrucore, D.D. and Rev. 


W. It. BrownLow, M.A, With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


THE OXFORD REFORMERS—John Colet, 


Erasmus, and Thomas More; being a History of their Fellow-Work. By 
PREDERIC SEEBOIM, Second ‘Edition, revised and 8vo. price 14s. 


PHILIPPE BURTY’S CHEFS-D’GEUVRE 


of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Edited by W. CHarrens,F.S.A. Demy 8vo. 
with 200 Illustrations, 16s. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. M. Jernson 


and E. P. Etmurrst, 9th Regiment. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


H.R.H. the DUC D’AUMALE’S MILITARY 


INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. Translated and Annotated (with the Author's 
consent) by Captain AsHE, K.D.G. Post 8vo. 6s. 


OUTPOST DUTY; and TREATISES on 


MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE and on ROAD-MAKING. By Major- 
Gen. W. C. E. Napier. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 9 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 
Glossary, and Life, &c., £4 4s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LIZA. By Ivan 


from the Ri by W. R. 8. Ratston. 2 vols. fep. Svo. 


TRICOTRIN. By Ovuma. Second Edition. 
MARY STANLEY ; 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


HESTOR’S HISTORY : 


crown 8vo. 


Translated 


(Next week. 


or, the Secret Ones. 


a Novel. 2 vols. 


HARRY EGERTON. By G. L. Torrennam. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
STANDARD SERIES. 


STRATHMORE. By Ourpa. 
“BONES and I.” 


‘Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


By MELvILte. 


THE CENTRE of UNITY: WHAT IS IT? 


CHARITY or AUTHORITY? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter 
of the Pope to all Protestants other Non-Catholics, By the Rev. 
Avcustus CLISSOLD. M.A. (Nearly ready. 


THE BIBLE the PEOPLE’S CHARTER. 


By MicnaEL THoMAs SADLER. 8vo. price 8s, 6d. 


INVOCATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, 


compiled from Greek, English, and Latin Sources, for the use of Members of 
the Church of England, Edited by the Rev. Orny M.A. 24mo, 
price 3s. 6d. 
“ The sum of the Essay [in the ‘ Church and the World,’ on Invocation] comes to this, we 
ought to adopt this practice, for which Mr. Shipley is kind enough to promise that we shall 
soon be supplied with a special Manual of Devotion.” Quarterly Review 


FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SIS- 


TERHOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Auto- 
biography. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Incrtow. 


Fep. Svo. with Eight Illustrations, price 6s. 


DR. HAROLD’S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. 


GASCOIGNE. Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815, By Colonel CHARLEs C, CHESNEY, R.E. nd Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. with Map, 10s, 6d. 
REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


Srevant Trexcn. Third Edition, Fifth Thousand; with 30 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author’s Son. 8vo. 21s. 


DR. ODLING’S LECTURES on the CHE- 
MICAL CHANGES of CARBON, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Reprinted from the “‘ Chemical News,” with Notes by W. ChookEs, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIsStT OF NEW WORKS. 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


CITY of LONDON and its LIVERY COMPANIES. By the Rev. Tomas 
ARUNDELL, B.D., F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton, Yorkshire. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS, LORD COCH- 


RANE, Tenth Earl Dundonald, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral 
of the Fleet, &c. (1814-1816). In completion of the ‘* Autobiography of a 
Seaman” (1775-1814). By Tuomas, Eleventh Earl DuNDONALD. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. (Shortly. 


THE WEDDING-DAY in ALL AGES and 


COUNTRIES, By Epwarp Woop, Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
,_' All in search of novel information on this subject will find plenty in these amusing and 


MY REMINISCENCES of MENDELSSOHN, 


and HIS LETTERS to ME. By Herr E. Devrient. Translated from the 
German, by NATALIA MACFARREN, ‘1 vol, post 8vo. with beautiful Portrait, 
price 10s. 6d. 

“ Herr Devrient’s book on Mendelssohn has afforded us great pleasure.” —Telegraph. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the 


late VISCOUNT STRANGFORD—Social, Political, and Geographical. By 
the Viscountess STRANGFORD. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Professor Ernst Curtivus. Translated by A. M. WARD, M.A, Vol. I., demy 
8vo. lis. Vol. II., demy 8vo. 15s, is also ready. 


“ Professor Curtius has reached the most stirring and glorious period of the Hellenic race. 
His theme is a noble one, and his mode of handling it masterly.” —A theneum. 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, from 


the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. THzopoR Momsen. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. W. P. 
Dicksoy. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz., Library Edition, 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, £3 12s. Popular Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 7s. 6d.; 
separately, Vols. I. and II., 2ls.; Vol. Ill., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., in Two 
arts, 16s, 
“ We wish to place on_record that Dr. _ yam is by far the best history of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Commonwealth.” 


HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY, from 8S. Augustine to Cranmer. 7 vols. £5 5s,; or sepa- 
rately, Vol. I., 15s. ; ; Vol. II., 15s.; Vols, I1I., and IV., 30s, ; Vol. V., 1538.3 
Vols. VI. and VIL., 303, 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE- 


CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. 8v0. 
price 10s. 6d. Handy Edition, 6s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. Library Edition, containing the Life of Ingoldsby, and the 
Original Engravings by Cruikshank and Leech, 2 vols, demy 8vo. 21s, 
Carmine Edition, large post 8vo. with carmine border and 18 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. Popular Edition, fep. 8vo. with 
3 Illustrations, gilt edges, handsomely bound, 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d. 
“Victoria” Edition, suited to the Pocket, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 10d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Axsany Fonstanqur, 


Author of “ A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 


“ Vigour is the uniform characteristic of * Cut Adrift,’ which contains many chapters of the 
best kind of romance, cleverly contrived and with much artistic neatness.”"—4 thencewn. 


BREEZIE LANGTON ; or, ’52 to 55. By 
Hawley Smart. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a long time.” : 


“* Every chapter of * Breezie Langton ’ is interesting and clever.”— London Review. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 


Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT. 2 vols. y 
“ This, Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best. It is a decided success.""— A thencum, 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. By the 


Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


“* The Danish author of *‘ Niéddebo Pysconean’ has, in our estimation, few equals among the 
hosts of English novelists.” —Spectat 


ANNE SEVERIN. By Mrs. Avucustus CRAVEN, 


Author of ‘ A Sister’s Story.” 3 vols. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Jonn 


Brytue. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 
By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. LC.E. 


This work contains a carefully-written Description of the various Deformities, Debilities, 
and Deficiencies to which the Human Body is liable ; with copious Illustrations of the means 
required for their i It will be found of indispensable value to Medical Men, by 
presenting, in a concise form, Drawings of every kind of Orthopractic appliance, these being so 
arranged as to admit of comparison between the mechanism adopted in England and that 
used in Foreign Practice. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS; AND TIIE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, W. 


or sold | 


NEW BOOKS. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL 


DR. VAUGHAN’S “LESSONS of the CROSS 


and PASSION :” Six Lectures delivered - Hereford Cathedral — the 
Week before Easter 1869. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day, 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS of GERMANY. By 


CATHERINE WINKWORTH, Translator and Compiler of “ Lyra Gecninsae 
Forming Vol. VI. of THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Crown 8vo. with s Illus. 
ms, 4s.; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. [This day, 


|GLOBE EDITION of POPE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and brief Memoir, by A, W, 
Warp, M.A., Professor of History and English in Owens College, * 
Globe 8vo. 38. 6d. (This day. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWS of ENGLAND: 


Letters written in the Years 1861 and 1862. By Henny PaRKEs, late Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


THE PURITANS: 


a Dramatic Poem. , By 
Ernest Myers. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(This day: 
THE SOLDIER’S POCKET BOOK for 


FIELD SERVICE. By Colonel G. J. Deputy Quartermaster. 
General in Canada, 16mo. roan, 5s, [This day. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY ALGE- 


for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By J. H.Smrru, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. This day, 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND: 


a Modern Poem. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. Cheaper Edition, with New 
Preface. [Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MRS. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post Svo. price 31s. 6d. 


OLD-TOWN FOLKS. 


“ Although it cannot lay claim to the same nobility of purpose as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ the 
present book is yet above it as a literary composition, and will do more to place the name of 
the authoress among the higher ranke of her craft than any previous effort of her pen. The 
authoress enters with heart and soul into the portrayal of the various shades of character that 
were distinctive of a religious state of society now passed away,or existing only in scat. 
tered situations; and her language, picturesque and terse, has all that nameless charm 
that we are accustomed to admire in the sweet pages of Washington Irving.. ne 
We rarely get hold of so sensible and well-written a work, and might fill our columns with 
gems taken from these pages; but as that would not after all give any correct notion of the 
work in its entirety, we can only commend it to all who are capable of appreciating s 
thoughtful work where exciting interest is made subservient to solid reasoning, and where 
every chapter yields something that may teach as well as amuse.” —Examiner. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


JOHN TIMBS’ NEW WORKS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. nearly 400 pp. cloth, 6s, 


HISTORIC NINEPINS: a Book of Curiosities, 


where Old and Young may Read Strange Matters. By Joun Times, Author 
of “ Things Not Generally Known.” 

Contents: Characters and Chronicles—Doubts and Difficulties—Fictions 
and Fabulous Histories—Ifs and Incredibilia—Legends— Marvels and Mis- 
representations—Myths and Mythologies—Parallels and Periods-- Popular 
Errors—Prophecies and Guesses—Pre-Historie Times—Reckonings and Refu- 
tations—Tales and Traditions—Universal History, with New Lights, &c. 

* All students of history will be obliged to Mr. Timbs for the way in which he has collected 
a number of tacts, refutations, and disputed into Stand 
“The reader will here find that which in the usual not acquire in a year of 
study at the British Museum.” —Art-Journal. 


Also, now ready, 


NOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME. 


A Sapplementary Volume of ‘Things Not Generally Known.” By Jonx 
Times. With Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CoNTENTS: Marvels of the Universe—Geological Progress—Scas, Lakes, and 
Rivers—Antiquity of Man—Man and his Monuments—New Osan 
Animal Life—Trees and Plants—Science applied to the Arts—Mining and 
Working in Metals—The Railway—The Electric Telegraph—New Operations. 
of War—Diamonds—Life, Health, and Death—Historic Jottings—Great 
Exhibitions, &c. 

“A handy and tr le of our ad 


"—Notes and Queries. 
“ A well-compiled Press. 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


FOR VISITORS TO THE PICTURE GALLERIES, ART STUDENTS, &c. 
Small 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, 6s. 


PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, 


with Historicai Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By T. J. GULLICK, 
Painter, and Joun Tips. Adopted as a Prize-book in the ‘Schools of Art at 
South Kensington. 
“ Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they de not require to be taught, from the 
careful perusal of this unpretending but treatise.” —Art-Jou 
“We can heartily recommend the work to all who are desirous of ‘understanding what they 
admire in a good painting.”—Daily News. 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. ‘ 
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Next week, post 8vo. with 
N 
THE APPROPRIATION OF THE 
cay} RAILWAYS BY THE STATE: REDUCTION IN THE PRICE | 
> Poems, A Popular Statement. ) 
nis day, By ARTHUR JOHN WILLIAMS, wai | 
the Inner , Barrister- We 
088 — HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. i 
ry the LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. f 
LONDON RAILWAYS AND STATIONS. THE Compilers of HYMNS ANCIENT and MODERN if 
. By announce considerable reductions in the price of several 
in, Just published, Coloured, and folded tn, cover, with Guide, price 3s. 0i.; with the Map Editions of the Work, the principal of which are: A 1 (with- |} 
is day, ‘ out Appendix) is reduced from 10d. to 7}d.; A 2 (with | 
STANFORD’S SPECIAL MAP Appendix), from 1s. 2d. to 10d.; B 2, from Is. 4d. to Is. 2d.; 
CAL Fl, from 3s, 6d. to 3s.; F 2, from 4s. 9d. to 4s.; G1, 


from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 2d.; G@ 2, from 5s. to 4s. 2d. For full 


RAILWAYS AND STATIONS jasticulars see Revised List of Prices 


ND: | LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS, | 
| HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Coloured in Systems, distinguishing the Lines open and in progress, and with all the 
- Omnibus Routes clearly marked, showing at a glance how to reach 


any part of the fetropois. la, 20 inches by 23 FOR USE IN THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. | 


Accompanied by 


for A GUIDE, E, giving the ROUTES of all the TRAINS running 
master. STATIONS where Passengers have wo changeCariages. |) REG WISED LIST OF PRICES, | | 
| 


day, 
Also. 
1869. 
GE- THE ROUTES of all the METROPOLITAN and SUBURBAN a 


C OMNIBUSES, with their distinctive Colours and Names, and the STEAM- 
BOAT ROUTES. 


j 
HYMNS ONLY. 
wD LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W.. 
Nas = Letter of 1 2 3 
OF EACH EDITION. 
h New each ’ Without | With | Appx. 
week, Now ready, fcp. 6vo. cloth, Se. Edition. AND DESCRIPTION oF BINDING. Appx. | Appx. | only. 
SIBYL OF CORN W. ALL Roya 32mo. s. d. 8. d, s. d. 
Vv. Paper Covers .. 02 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “ Pleasure,"’ “ The Poetry of Creation,” &e. AA, Glazed cloth, cut flush ° eo ee 0 3 0 5b} 0 % 
BB. Cloth, turned in, gilt lettered .. oe 05 07 04 
“ Tt is a love story, and told with great spirit."”"—Star. cc. Roan, red edges 09 10]08 
ames DD. Si ior limp roan, gilt lettered, red 18 20 13 
in,’ the Demy 18mM0.—Lone 
ame of CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. On Second Paper. . 
. The A. Cloth, turned in 0 7 010 05 i 
er that B. Cloth, tarned in, gilt iettered red edges. 010 12 07 
n cate Second Edition, now ready, 2 vols. imperial sro. with 415 Illustrations, handsomely Cc. Roan, red ed 12 1 8 010 | 
D Superior li red edges 29 30/23 
q uperior limp roan, gilt 
of the HISTORY OF ART. E: Moroceo, gilt edges . 40 
ting ‘ 
By Dr, WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. R. Pres, 
T lated by F. E. BUNNETT. 8. Cloth edges oe. - - 2 2 
N.B.—Of the above Editions No. 2 (with Appendix) can be had with the 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
a Introits without any extra charge, or the Introits can be had alone, in 


Now ready, 8vo. with Map, 3s. paper covers, each 2d, | 


“3 THE OXUS AND THE INDUS. HYMNS WITH ACCOMPANYING TUNES. 


tions } 
f 1 2 3 
aie By Major EVANS BELL, Gus Without | with | Appx. 
wed Author of “ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy,” &@. Edition. AND DESCRIPTION OF BINDING. Appx. | Appx. | only. 
acted DBLE. —NoNPAREIL. s. | 8. | s. 
FF. 4 cloth, turned 12 18 On 
ar of TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. GG. boards, red gilt letterea 1 6 12°38 
E. Cloth boards, git lettered. 39/49] 11 
E. RARE AND FINE OLD BOOKS. H. Best Moroceo, gilt edges... a2 0 115 0 [10 0 
OHN HYMNS WITH SEPARATE VOICE PARTS.—Demy 16M0,—NonPaAneIL. 
and { ‘Will be ready on June 7, post free for Six Stamps (returned to Purchasers), oO. Treble, im Sam, Bass, limp cloth, 010 | s | 0s 
a | F. S. ELLIS’S P. Do., cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered:. | ‘1 2 | 16141 0 | 
ions id 
ad NEW CATALOGUE Editions of the TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION may also be had. 
{ 
OF In ordering any Edition it is only necessary to state the Letter and { 
Number, and in O and P, the Voice Part. If the Introits are required, the | 
Le RARE AND VALUABLE OLD letter N must be added. 
’ BOOKS, A discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed to the Clergy for cash, when 
not less than 6 Copies are taken. Post Office Orders to be made payable to 
), Comprising ne Copies of Coverdale's Bible (1835) and other Rare Baitions of the Witisax Crowss & Sows, st the Charing Cross Post Office. 
iptures, a fine MS. on vellum of Gower’s Poems of the XVth Century, a splendid ‘ 
2408 Go the Cathated of | Applications for permission to print any of the Copyright Tuaes or 
: Specimen of Caxton’s Press, and n: us early printed Books in English, French, Words for Choral Festivals, &c., should be made to the Rev. Sir Henry W. 
he and Latin ; fine Old Books illustrated with Wood Engravings, Rare Liturgies, Books , BAKER, Bart., Monkland, near Leominster. ) 
ey ot Emblems, Old Poetry, &c. [ 


33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON : PUBLISHING OFFICE, 21 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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ROSSINTS MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The English Edition of the Vocal Score of the above Work is now ready, 12s.; also, iti i 
Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the First Porteait, 
ROSSINI’S MESSE SOLENNELLE, complete for Pianoforte Solo, nett 10s. 
FAVOURITE AIRS, selected and arranged by Franz Nava, in Three Books, each 5s, 
W. 8. ROCKSTRO’S GRAND PARAPHRASE, introducing the Gloria, O Salutaris, Agnus Dei, and Quoniam, 5s.. 
W. 8. ROCKSTRO’S DOMINE DEUS, transcribed for the Piano, 4s, 
Other Arrangements for Pianoforte and Harmonium are in the press. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL & CO. 


Ifave Pianofortes by Broaspwoop, Erarp, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one og 
more Seasons, nearly as good as new. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


Cuarrett & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices, 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


Cuarre.t & Co, have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly reduced prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 


Cuarrett & Co. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from hire, considerably below the original prices. 


TO SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, &. &e. 
CHAPPELL’S VOCAL LIBRARY OF PART SONGS, &e. 


Composed or Com 

Arranged by Price Price: 
| 
| 


1. Dulce Domum. &.A.T.B. oe oe +» G.A.Macfarren 2d. 21. An old Church Song. S.A.T.B. .. +» Henry Smart 2d. 
2. Down among the dead men. §.A.T.B. oo 2d. 22. Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. oe 2d, 
3. The girl I left behind me. §8.A.T.B. ” 2d. 23. Serenade. 8,A.T.B. oe ” 4d. 
4, British Grenadiers, §8.A.T.B. .. ee oe ” 4d. 24, Cold Autumn Wind. 8.,A.T.B. ee oe oe 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. Dr. Rimbault 2d. | 25, Orpheus with his lute. .. oe +» Bennett Gilbert 4d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer's day. 8.A.1.B. oo Abt 2d. , 27. This is my own, my native land. S.A.T.B. .. +» G.A. Macfarren 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B. .. .. es oe oe Gounod 4d. | 28, March of the men of Harlech, §8.A.T.B. .. oe Dr. Rimbault 4d, 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust”) .. ee es 6d. 29. God save the Queen. §8.A.T.B. .. ee 2d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. .. Brinley Richards 2d. | 30, Rule, Britannia. s.A.7T.B. .. 2d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. &.S.T.T.B. ee G.A.Macfarren 4d. $1. The Retreat. T.7T.B.B. .. oo eo L. de Rille 4d. 
12. Faggot Binders’ Chorus ee ee Gounod 4d. 32. Lo! Morn is breaking. s.s.s, ee oe oe Cherubini 2d. 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Female Voices) .. oe +. Joseph Robinson 6d. | 33. Weare Spirits. sss... oe oe oe -» G.A.Macfarren 4d, 
14. The Gipsy Chorus oe ee eo eo eo Batfe 4a. | 54. Market Chorus (Masaniello). S.A.T.B. oe ee Auber 4d, 
15. Ave Maria ee oe oe Arcadelt 2d. 35. The Prayers (Masaniello). S.A.T.B. 4d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. S.A.T.B. Mendelssohn 2d, 36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. we Kiicken 4d. 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B, Jules Benedict 2d. | 37. Eve's glitt’ring star. S.A.T.B. .. 2d. 
18. The Shepherd's Sabbath-day, J. L. Hatton 2d. | 38. When first the Primrose. 8.A.T.B. 4d. 
19. Thoughts of childhood, s.A.T.B. oe Henry Smart 2d. | 39. Oh! Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ve ” 
20, Spring's return. oe oe 2d. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


F 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 
Seventy-seven Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to tlie Series on the First of every Month, 


77. Six Duets and Three Trios for Treble Voices. 

76. The Young Pupil. Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces 
for the Piano. 

75. Selection of Sacred Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

44. The Fair Maid of the Mill. ‘Cwenty German 
Songs by Schubert. 


3. 
uets. 

72. Fra Diavolo for the Pia forte. 

71. Nine Sets of Quadrille Belgravia Waltz, &c., by 
Dan, Godfrey. i 

70. Ten Songs, by Gounod. 

69. The Bohemian Girl, th pera for the Pianoforte. 

68. Sixteen Operatic Songs Verdi, Flotow, &c. 

67. La Belle Héléne, the O} for the Pianoforte. 

66. Twelve Songs, by Bish: nd Balfe. 

65. Recollections of Handc : 

64. Christy Minstrel Songs . Eighth Selection.) 

63, Brinley Richards’ Popt National Airs. 

62. Twelve Songs, by Bene and A. 8. Sullivan. 

61, L’Africaine, the Opera... the Pianoforte. 

60, Twenty-five Old Hnglish Ditties. 

59. Faust, the for the Pianoforte. 

58. Thirty New Polkas and Galops, &c., by C. D'Albert, 


&e, 

57. Fifty Waltzes, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., by D. 
Godfrey, including Mabel, the Guards, &c. 

56. Santley’s Popular Songs. 

55, Christy Minstrel Songs. (Seventh Selection.) 

54, Chappell’s Popular Church Services, (Third Selec- 


tion.) 
53. Chappell’s Popular Church Services, (Second Selec- 


SAT ae | Rowplar Church Services. (First Selec- 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


. Eighteen Christy Minst Songs arranged as Vocal 


Price ONE SHILLING each Number. 


51. Twenty-five Scotch Songs, with Words. 

50, Christy Minstrel Songs. (Sixth Selection.) 

. Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fifth Selection.) 

. Christy Minstrel Songs. (Fourth Selection.) 

. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 

3. ‘Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 

5. Hymns for the Christian Seasons, for Domestic Use. 

. One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies, for 
the Pianoforte. 

43. One Hundred Scotch Melodies, arranged for the 

Pianoforte. 


| 42, One Hundred Irish Melodies, arranged for the 


Pianoforte. 
41. Fifty Operatic Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
40, Thirty-cight Valses, by D’Albert and other eminent 
Composers, 
89. Christy Minstrel Song Book. (Third Selection.) 
38. A Fashionable Dance Book, for the Pianoforte. 
37. Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, &c., for the Pianoforte. 
36. Christy and Buckley Minstrel Airs, for Pianoforte. 
35, Christy Minstrel Songs. (Second Selection.) 
34. A Christmas Album of Dance Music. 
33. ‘The Juvenile Vocal Album. 
32. Beethoven’s Sonatas, Edited by Charles Hallé, 


(No. 6.) 

31. Bogpevee Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé, 
(No. 5.) 

30. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. , 


(No. 4.) 

29. Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. R. Arkwright, &c. 

28. aes Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
(No. 3.) 

27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles 
D'Albert, &c. 


26. Thirty Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by D'Albert, &c- 


| 25, Sims Reeves’ most Popular Songs. 

| 24, Thirteen Popular Songs, by Barker, Linley, &c. 

' 23, Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

, 22, Twenty-one Christy Minstrel Songs. (First Selec~ 


tion.) 
21, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria. 
20, Sores Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
(No. 2.) 
19, Favourite Airs from the Messiah, for the Piano. 
18. ~—. Songs, by Verdi and Flotow, with 
ords. 
17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
16. — Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto: 
oices. 
15. Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 
14, Ten Songs, by Schubert. English and German 


Words. 

13, te Popular Duets, for Soprano and Contralto: 
oices. 

12. Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
1. 


(No, 
11, Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 
10. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 
9. Fifty Valses, by C. D’Albert, Strauss, &c. 
8. Forty Polkas, by C. D’Albert, Jullien, — 
7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by ©. D'Albert, ~~ 
6, Twelve Songs, by Handel. 
5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by Popular Composers: 
4. Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English 


Words. 
3. Ten Songs, by Wallace. 


2. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
1, Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 


ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
e, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 5, 1869. 
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